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To Hrs 


ROYAL HIGHNESS 


FREDERI C 


Prince of WALES. 


Ie to lay the following 


Work before Your Royal Highneſs, 


IJ am encouraged by the dignity of 
the ſubject, by the great name of Taci- 
tus, and by the ſincerity of my own 
heart, conſcious of honeſt and loyal in- 
tentions, and ſincerely attached to the in- 
tereſt of Your Illuſtrious Family, as well 
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as unfeignedly devoted to that of Your 

Perſon. But what gives me higher aſſu- 
rance, is a perſuaſion, that no attempt to 
ſerve and vindicate the cauſe of Liberty 
can fail of being countenanced by Your 


Royal Highneſs. Such countenance 1s 


_ worthy of a Prince of the Houſe of Ha- 
nover, worthy of an Heir Apparent to 
the Britiſh Crown: Since this Cauſe 3 18 
the noble foundation of Vour Royal Fa- 
ther's Government, as we firmly hope 

18 will be the glory of Your's, and as it 
is indeed the genuine glory of all Princes, 
glory ariſing from a true, a god-like 
1ſource, even the well-being of Society 

and the general good of man. It is 
what all good and wiſe Princes will 
purſue as the ſureſt bulwark of their 

Throne, as the brighteſt ornament in 


their Crown. and the beſt warrant for 
tuture praiſe. 


. ever ſuitable to the ſpirit and 
reign of a Prince will be his fame when 
he ceafes to reign. After his death, men 
will uſe him as he in his life-time uſed 

them, with enen or applauſe, with 


honour 
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honour or reproach. A living Prince 
who is hated may be flattered, perliaps 
the more flattered for being ha ted, as 


flattery 1s often no more than a diſeuiſe 


for averſion, at leaſt for the want of 
affection; and the groſſer it is, the more 


it anſwers the end. Nay, every Prince 


in the world would ſurely abhor all flat- 


terers, if he conſidered that whoever 
flatters him muſt needs alſo contemn 


him: Since it can never be ſuppoſed, 
that any would venture to miſlead him, 
by vile arts to gain ſelfiſh ends, unleſs - 
they entertained withal a very mean opi- 


nion of his underſtanding. But when 
death, which flatters no man, has bereft 


him of his power and luſtre, when he 
is laid low, and can no longer terrify or 
_ prefer, flattery which only followed his 
fortune, and ſtudied to deceive him for 


intereſt, will, like all falſe friends, as N 
ſert kis memory. Then, though 


haps he was never told that he had by 
faults (whereas from ſome no man was 
ever exempt) a thouſand will probably 


be objected to him, perhaps with many 


invidious aggravations. Even they who 


A Fs. had 
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had fed him with conſtant incenſe, and 
long blinded him with the ſmoke of | it, 
Inſtead of now vindicating one whom 
ſo lately they adored, will 3 join 
in the cry againſt him, an 
in upbraiding him with errors which 
they would never ſuffer him to ſee, pro- 
bably cauſed him to commit. 


be foremoſt 


Such, Sir, is the experience to be 
learned from Hiſtory, ſuch the uſeful leſ- 
fons which 1t affords to Princes. They 
will there ſee that, where fear or intereſt 
_ governs the hearts of men, guile will be 
apt to guide their tongues, and that, as 
it is in the power of Princes to hurt or 
oblige numbers, there will always be 
numbers ready to deceive them; and 
they can hope to hear plain truth but 


from very few; that there have been 


ſome, indeed too many, who ſeem never 
to have heard any truth at all, at leaſt, 
where 1t was of any importance to their 
duty and government, though it ſo near- 


ly concerned them; becauſe from their 


hearing or not hearing it, infinite good 


or infinite evil was to redound to their 


people, 
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people, as well as to their own quiet and 
tame. 8 


Hence Hiſtory i is to be carefully con- 
ſulted as a faithful Monitor, upon which 


nor awe nor hopes have any influence; 


a Monitor which nakedly repreſents the 
actions of Princes and the reſult of thoſe 
actions, what meaſures tended to their 
credit and eaſe, what to their anguiſh 


and diſhonour; how liable they are to 
be deceived, how readily abandoned by 
deceivers; how ſeveral very good men 
proved very bad Princes, by being miſled 
by evil ſervants, ſuch as carefully de- 


prived them of the counſel and affiſtance 


5 of the beſt; and how differ ently men 


ſpeak of Princes and to Princes, how 


differently of the living and of the dead. 
And hence may be ſcen the apparent, 


the precious value of truth, how many 
have been undone for want of hearing it, 
how many might have pr oſpered better 


had they known it. 


From er a Prince mill diſcern, 
that a Country well governed does well 
A 4 reward 


et reer : 
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reward and ſecure its Governor, but that 
by evil Government he 1s precluded from 


all tranquility here, and from any ho- 


nourable name her eafter: : That what- 


ever deſtroys his people, is deſtructive to 
himſelf, for they are his glory and 
ſtrength. So that in taking an affectio- 


nate care of his people he does but for- 
1 which they are the 
beſt guards; does but procure his own 


tify his Throne, o 


_ eaſe and ſtability, and purchaſe an ex- 
cellent and unperiſhing name. 


It will be there arne that he may 


indeed find men to ſerve him even where 


his commands are unjuſt; but, beſides 


that ſervices which are diſli ked- are ſel- 


dom chearfully perfor med, they who 


perform them will firſt or laſt, to excuſe 
themſelves, throw all the blame and 
ſcandal upon him. He will find that of 


juſt commands only, no Prince has any 


cauſe to be alhamed ; and that all honeſt ; 


ſervices every honeſt man will be for- 
ward to execute, all men ready to juſti- 
fy: That between the intereſt of a Prince, 
WhO acts juſtiy, and the intereſt of his 
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people, there can never be any compe- 


tition or diſagreement: That whatever 


he gains from them unjuſtly, will yield 


him bitter fruits ; that though many will 
be ready to humour him at all adven- 
tures, none are fit, none worthy to ſerve 
him, but ſuch as in ſerving him ſtudy 
alſo the happineſs of his ſubjects ; that 
to exhauſt or oppreſs them, to vitiate and 
debaſe them, can never be for his intereſk, 
nor ſuch as do it for him or adviſe him 
to do it, his real friends: That what- 
ever meaſures of his injure the Public, 
muſt be injurious to him, and that no- 


thing which is unjuſt can bring him ay 
real advantage. 


He will 10 chat, in the nature and 


ordinary courſe of things, evil counſels 
are followed by painful conſequences, 
and that no purſuits whatever which are 
not worthy and upright, can ſecure reſt 


and comfort to the human ſoul: That 


the moſt ſucceſsful conqueror s, the moſt 
fortunate wicked men, have by their 

wicked counſels been bereft of all calm- 
Se neſs and internal felicity (for, other than 


A 5 internal. 
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internal there is none) and lived under 


he peri 


to preſerve and ſecure Public Liberty, 


ſecurity he might have lived ! or that he 


had died. 


Hors 


perpetual inſecurity, or perpetual ſtrug- 
gles and anxiety : That the great, the 
able and accompliſhed Cæſar was often 
preſſed by diſtreſs and deſpair, ready to 
fly his Country, threatened with being 
tried and condemned as a Public Crimi- 
nal, ready to fall upon his own ſword ; 
and that after a reſtleſs life, full of hur- 
ry and Penny; full of fears and cares, 
ed juſt as he had eſtabliſhed his 
Tyranny, though with it he could not 
_ eſtabliſh his own hapineſs : That who- 
ever makes numbers unhappy and diſ- 
contented, cannot expect to be eaſy and 
happy himſelf : That happy, truly hap- 
py, is he who does good to all men, 
who cauſes whole Nations to rejoice and 
to bleſs him: That had Cæſar, in order 


done what he did to deſtroy it, had he 

for this glorious end exerted the ſame 
induſtry and admirable talents, what an 

_ amiable character he had been, in what 


had certainly died in renown, however he 
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D E D I C A T I 0 N. X1 
Hiſtory will ſhew, that the moſt pow- 


 erful Princes in the world grow inſecure 


as ſoon as they grow oppreſſive, when 


| fo great a Monarch as John Baſilowitz 
of Muſcovy, he who held States fo vaſt 
in extent, and authority without bounds, 


could negociate as he did, with the Em- 


baſſador of our greater Queen Elizabeth 


(greater becauſe beloved, and obſerving 


the Laws) for a retreat and protection 
in England under an apprehenſion of 
being expelled from his own Kingdom; 


a fate which he daily dreaded, though 


he had many flatterers who applauded 1 
all his oppreſſions and errors, eſpecially 
his extreme bigotry to Saints and Maſſes: 
That thus inſecure, thus miſerable and 
- fearful did the rigor of his Government 
and overmuch Power render him; and 
in ſuch ſafety and credit did that excel- 
| lent Queen reign, becauſe her Throne 
was eſtabliſhed in Liberty and Righteouſ- 
neſs. She might have ſaid with the re- 
nowned Emperor Cyrus, that ſhe could 
not conceive how a Prince could fail of 
being beloved, if he fe1 ouſly endeavour- 
ed to be ſo. 


As 
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As in Hiſtory a Prince will ſee cauſe 


for not diſtruſting his faithful ſervants, 


ſince from overmuch diffidence, he may 
alike hurt himſelf; he will Ukewife per- 
ceive the neceſſity of inſpecting his own 
affairs, and of not truſting blindly to 
others: He will ſee what a mean figure 
ſuch Princes made, who lazily tranſ- 
ferred their great office to Favourites, 
will ſee their uneaſy and unfortunate b 
reigns. From hence he will make the 
ſame obſervation which Schah Abbas, the 
Emperor of Perſia, made to a creature of 
his, who told him, that he degraded the 
Royal Majeſty by being ſeen too much 
by his people. No, ſaid that able 


Prince : © It is owing to the tricks and 
« frauds of Flatter ers, that a Prince is 
ſhut up in ſolitude, whence they them- 
ſelves may have the more ſcope to 


cc 


truly reign, mult ſee all, and direct all.” 


He will find cauſe for giving up guilty 
Miniſters to the juſt complaints of his 
ſubjetts, and for 5 i ting the inno- 


cent 


rannize in his name. He who Aud : 
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cent againſt all the clamours of faction, 
ſince the beſt may be traduced, and 
the bad to ſave themſelves, may ruin 
him. . 


He will there learn, that all the 45 


| ings of a prince, however ſtudiouſly con- 
cealed, are in danger of being common- 
ly known ; that all his purſuits, coun- 


ſels, and pleaſures are likely in time to 


be publiſhed and canvaſſed, probably 
miſconſtrued, and judged with rigour: 
That to all his actions, to all his words, 
there will be many officious witneſſes, by 
many greedy, perhaps unfaithful liſteners: | 
That this is a lot unſeparably annexed 
to an elevated ſtate; and thence he will 
be convinced how much it concerns him 


to do and to ſay nothing unworthy of 
himſelf, nothing nay to offend his Peo- _ 


po 5 


He will find the nobleſt deſigns for 
the Public Good often marred by malig- 
nant ſpirits, through private pique and 
the gratification of a particular paſſion; 
find one man, or r party of men, fre- 


quently 
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quently combining to diſtreſs, , perhaps to 

e another 
man, or party of men was employed 
to ſerve it or to ſave it. He will find 
perſonal and domeſtic feuds often pro- 
ducing popular factions, and even convul- 
tions in the State, ſuch as have threaten- 


deſtroy their Country, becau 


ed its downfal ; like the firſt quarrel 


between Livius Druſus and Servilius 
Cæpio at Rome, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, a quarrel that rent all 
the City into angry Parties. Vet from 
what mighty cauſe did it begin? From 
no other than that the two families hap- 
pened to bid upon one another for a 
Sold Ring at an Auction. Hence he 
will learn to ſtifle betimes the beginning 


of faction 1 in the State. 


He will find that a Prince 1 to 
flattery and ſurrounded with flatterers, is 
often long hated before he knows that he 
is not beloved; nay, whilſt he is perſuad- 
ed that he is. Hence he will reſolve to 
beware of ſuch as are always ſoothing 


him, reſolve, in order to gain the love 


of his People, to do things which ſhall 


convince | 
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convince them that he loves them, as the 
ſureſt way of making them love him, 


and of knowing that they do. 
He will perceive that all the goods of 


Fortune are tranſient and periſhing, that 
Fortune, even when ſhe ſmiles moſt, 
may prove untoward and deſert him, 
ke that of the great Kings of Babylon, 
 Nebuchadnezzar and Belſhazzar, who, 
whilſt ſecure of their power, boaſting in 
their might, and reſigned to luxury and 


banquetting, felt a terrible reverſe, the 


one degraded, the other ſlain. He will 
find, that of all the felicities of this 
world, and amongſt all its poſſeſſions, 
Virtue alone is that which can never pe- 
riſh, never forſake him. Nor power 
Nor youth, nor pleaſure can be ſtayed or 
ſecured againſt malice, and time, and 
accidents. But Virtue 1s a ſure ſupport, 


always preſent and unchangeable, above 


envy, above rage, and fate. Even he 
who periſhes for his Virtue, is happier 
than one who by oppreſſing Virtue ac- 


quires Empires. 


By 
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By Virtue Your Royal Highneſs will 
eaſily conceive to be here underſtood the 
ſolid and extenſive Virtue of a Prince, 
ſuch as prompts him to do good to all 
men, ſuch as reſtrains him from injur- 
ing any, and not an unmanly fondneſs 


for fanciful obſervances and forms, nor a 


propenſity to monkiſh devotions, nor his 
foſtering and enriching Hypocrites and 


Bigots : things which ſuch men gene- 
rally miſcall by that venerable name, or 


at leaſt conſider as equivalents for the 


want of it in other and more important 


| Inſtances, the notable miſguidance, and 


ſometimes to the ruin of Kings, ſuch 
_ eſpecially as were devout, but tyrannical, 
and by humouring Bigots, were encou- 
raged in their Tyranny. HOY 041 


He will find, that as true Valour is 
a glorious quality, which has no other 


aim than the welfare of Society, and the 


chaſtiſement of ſuch as diſturb it; fo a 
wanton Spirit of fighting and conquer- 
ing is always miſchievous to the world, 


without bringing him who has it any 


ſolid 
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ſolid advantages, but always much guilt, 
danger and diſquiet; that it proves ge- 
nerally pernicious to himſelf, almoſt ever 
deſtructive to the conquered: That ſuch 
diffuſive miſchief is but diffuſive infa- 
my, though he may judge fo ill as to 
aim at public adoration and fame; and 
that it were deſirable, for the quiet and 
welfare of human kind, that ſuch ro- 
mantic Deſtroyers, ſuch ſanguinary Lu- 


natics, were locked up in Mad-houſes, 


or in Dens, with their leſs miſchievous 
brethren, poſſeſſed with humbler diſtrac- 
tion, and ſatiated with leſs blood. 


He will ſee much ground for approv- 
ing the advice of Iſocrates, not to envy 
Princes who poſſeſs vaſt territories, but 
only to emulate ſuch as know how to 
preſerve and improve their own. He 
will be convinced, that Princes who have 
the ſmalleſt Dominions, have enough to 
do, if they will do it well; and that 
vaſt Empires, inſtead of growing more 
flouriſhing and populous, grow general- 
ly Deſarts. He will perceive the un- 
ſpeakable advantages of public as 
the 
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the ſingular proſperity of Free States, 
how ſuperior to ſuch are not free, in 
Strength, People, and Wealth; that all 
theſe advantages accrue to the Prince, 
whenever he wants them for public ends; 
and that no other ends can he have, 
if he conſult his duty and glory, ſince in 
2 ang the felicity of his State both 
his glory and his duty are found: That 
he who ſeparates himſelf from his Peo- 
ple, can only earn inſecurity and re- 
proach ; nor aught elſe can he expect but 
reproach, and the ſevereſt, if he ſtrive 
againſt the happineſs of his ſubjects, and 
bring miſery upon thoſe whom he is 
bound to cheriſh and protect. He will 
conſider what anguiſh it muſt be to a 
Prince whoſe Subjects are oppreſſed and 
_ enſlaved, to ſee how infinitely ſuch as 
are free ſurpaſs his, to compare their 
plenty and eaſe with the poverty and 
meanneſs of his own. He will find ſmall 
Free States contending againſt great Em- 
pires with ſuperior Proweſs and Might; 
find a fingle City baffling the efforts of 
mighty abſolute kings, like that of Se- 
leucia, which for ſeveral years together 

9 e repulſed 
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repulſed the whole power of Parthia ; and 


that Tacitus had reaſon to ſay, that the 4 


Romans had always found the Germans, 
who were ever a free People, a much 
more terrible enemy than the mighty 
Parthian Monarchy. 


\ Your Royal Highneſs is born to go- 
vern a People the moſt free upon earth, 
a People always free, yet always obe- 
dient to Royal Authority tempered by 
Laws, but ever impatient of encroach- 
ments and oppreſſion. This is the cha- 
racter given them by Tacitus ſixteen hun- 
dred years ago, That they chearfully 
complied with the levies of men, with 
the impoſition of Tribute, and with 
all the duties of Government, pro- 

vided they received no illegal treat- 
ment or inſults from their Governors: 

for, thoſe they bore with impatience; 
{© nor had they been any further ſubdued 
by the Romans, than only to obey. 
Just Laws, but never to ſubmit to be 
« Slaves.” 


* 


| — 


Such, Sir, was the Genius of the Bri- 
tiſn People then, ſuch it has continued, 
and 
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and ſuch it remains: They were always 
peaceable Subjects to Princes who ob- 
ſerved the Laws, very uneaſy and diſcon- 
tented under ſuch as ſet themſelves above 
Law, and therefore loſt all by graſping 
at too much. As long as the chief 
Ruler kept his Oath, the people kept 
their Allegiance, generally longer. They 
have been always fond of Monarchy mo- 
delled and limited by laws. Nor does 
ſuch limitation infer any inſufficiency or 
defect in this fort of Government, but 

only that the Monarch is ſecured againſt 
committing errors, and ſuffering for them, 
from hurting himſelf and his people. It 
1s undoubtedly the moſt defireable and 
complete form that the good fortune of 
men has hitherto produced, or their wit 
been capable of contriving, and allows 
all the Liberty and Protection which Sub- 
jects can want from Government, all the 
true Grandeur and Dignity which Princes 
can deſire from Empire, even the unli- 
mited Power of doing good. Of more 
Liberty than it affords us we are hardly 
capable, and an endeavour to extend it 

much further might break it: As indeed 
„ TT LEberty 
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Liberty, as well as Power, then always 
ceaſes to be ſecure, whenever it is turned 


into licentiouſneſs. No civilized Nation 


in the World enjoys ſo much; nor is 
there any Government exiſting, where 


the malice of men in Power has left ſcope 
than here, or fewer opportunities of 


diſtreſſing or deſtroying ſuch as they 


This Conſtitution has indeed been of- 
ten ſhaken, ſometimes oppreſſed ; but 
having its foundations very deep and 


ſtrong, it ſtill recovered its ancient frame 


and vigour, to its own honour, and to 


the laſting oa en" often to the ruin, 
of ſuch as had cru 


ed it. The power 
of the Crown, and the privilege of the 
Subjects, are fortunately proportioned. 


They have Liberty enough to make them 
happy: The Crown, has authority enough 


to maintain and increaſe that happineſs, 


and therefore poſſeſſes all the glory which 
can adorn a Crown. This is the true 
and ſubſtantial renown of Princes. Any 
other renown than this is all adulterate 


and forged; nor could there be greater 
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vanity than that of a late enterprizing 
Monarch, who pretended to high glory, 
thought to gain it he was beggaring and 
oppreſſing his Subjects. A Prince can 
then truly boaſt his glory, when his Peo- 
ple can boaſt their freedom and eaſe, 
This, Sir, is the lot with which we are 
now bleſſed under the mild and juſt Go- 
vernment of Your Royal Father; and, 
when he has finiſhed his Reign with 
great renown and length of days, we 
ſee much cauſe for preſuming upon the 
ſame happy lot from the Reign of Your 
Jö; 


2s in the following Hiſtory, compoſed 
by a man of extraordinary wiſdom, there 
are found many excellent rules and leſ— 
ſons for the conduct of Princes, with 
many affecting warnings taken from the 
ill fate of ſuch as obſerved not theſe rules, 

I humbly preſent it to Your Royal High- 
neſs. This I do with very affectionate 
zeal for your intereſt and honour, and 
am utterly unbiaſſed by any ſuch motives 
as uſually produce Dedications to Princes. 
The whole of my requeſt and ambition 
is, 


DEDICATION. W 
18, that this addreſs, and the following 
Hiſtory and Diſcourſes, may be graciouſ- 
ly accepted, and that to myſelf may be 
allowed the honour of being ever eſteem- 
ed what I ſincerely am, with intire duty, 
ſubmiſſion and reſpect, e 

Your Ror AL Hicnnzss's 
5 Moft, Humble, moſt Dutiful ; 
and moſt Obedient Servant; 


T. GORDON. 
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| but repreſſed. The terrible ſpirit of the ſoldiers in : 

5 the City, their diſorders and inſurrections: they re= | 

WW quire to have the whole Senate murdered : are with 5 

| 5 difficulty appeaſed by Otho. The melancholy ſtate 9 ©. 4 

( Rome: Otho leaves it, and proceeds to war. — All 
theſe the tranſactions of a few months. 


TYXJITH the ſecond Conſulſhip of Servius 
Galba, who had Titus Vinius for his Col- 
a legue, I ſhall begin this Work. For, the preced- 
1 ing hiſtory, eight hundred and twenty years 
3 backwards to the foundation of Rome, has been 
by divers authors compiled, who, in recounting 
the tranſactions of the Roman people, have acquit- 
ted themſelves with an eloquence equal to their 
freedom or ſpirit altogether unconfined. But when 
after the battle of Actium public peace could be no 
otherwiſe obtained, than by throwing the whole | 
power into.the hands of one, all ſuch noble writers * 
diſappeared. Moreover, towards the impairing and 
ceorrupting of truth, many other cauſes concurred: 
As firſt, the Republic, e but one man's pro- 
perty, Rome was become to her own Citizens like 5 
another State, foreign and unknown. Then en- * 
ſued a ſervile proneneſs to idolize the Emperors, or . 
an equal deteſtation of their perſons and power. So 
that, between the complaiſance of ſome, and the 
reſentment of others, the care of informing poſte- 
rity was loſt. It is true, that againſt a fawning 
| writer we are eaſily upon our guard; but greedily 
1 ſwallowed are calumnies and bitterneſs; fince, while 
| in ſycophancy there appears the deteſtable blot of 
ſervitude and debaſement, detraction and invettive 
come covered under the diſguiſe of boldneſs and free 
ſpeech. To me neither Galba, nor Otho, nor Vi- 
tellius was known by any acc of fayour or injuſtice. 
That my promotion in the ſtate was begun by Veſ- 
paſian, augmented by Titus, and by Domitian 5 
. | vanced 
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vanced yet higher, I would by no means diſown. 
But by thoſe who profeſs to deliver truth, naked and 
uncorrupt, nor perſonal affection nor perſonal hate 
muſt be admitted into their Characters of men. If 
life remain, I have reſerved for the employment 
of my old age, the reign of the deified Nerva, with 
that of the Emperor Trajan; a work more copious, 
as well as more ſafe: Such is the rare felicity of 
theſe times, when you are at full liberty to enter- 


tain what ſentiments you pleaſe, and to declare what 
ſentiments you entertain. VV’; 
My preſent attempt is to deſcribe a time abound- 

ing in ſurpriſing events; tragical in battles and 


Daughter ; full of fury and faction; a time horrible 


and bloody even in the intervals of peace: Four 
Emperors were flain by the ſword; three fierce ci- 

vil wars; foreign wars ſtill more; generally a ſad 
mixture of both: Our affairs indeed ſucceſsful in 


the Eaſt, but in the Weſt melancholy and di- 
ſaſtrous: Commotions begun in Illyricum, and be- 
ginning in both the Gauls; Britain reduced, and 
Juſt after loſt : The Suevian people, and thoſe of 
Sarmatia, confederated againſt us; the name of the 
Dacians, for the many bloody defeats, ſometimes ſuſ- 
tained by us, ſometimes returned upon them, be- 
come great and renowned: The Parthians ready to 
arm upon the appearance of a counterfeit Nero: 
Italy in the mean time afflicted with freſh calamities 
pa xg tragical, or with old, after a long inter- 
miſſion, revived : The faireſt cities of Campania 
ſwallowed up or overthrown, and that fine terri- 
tory, fruitful above all others, covered with deſo- 
lation: Rome itſelf, by frequent conflagrations, laid 
waſte z her temples, the moſt venerable and ancient, 
_ utterly conſumed ; nay, the capitol burnt down by 
the hands of Romans: Religion profaned; mighty 
and daring adulteries : The Ifles peopled with Ex- 
iles; the rocks contaminated with murder and blood. 
35 ; SEE 2 7. 5 
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But more hideous ſtill were the ravages of cruelty 
at Rome: It was treaſonable to be noble, or to be 


rich, or to have borne honours, or to have declined 


them; and the reward of worth and virtue was in- 


evitable deſtruction. Nor were the baneful villai- 


| nies of the Informers more ſhocking than their 
mighty and diitinguiſhing rewards ; whilſt upon 


| ſome were beſtowed, as the ſpoils of the State, the 


- Pontifical dignities and thoſe of the Conſulſhip: 
Others were ſent with Procuratorial authority into 
the Provinces: Some were made prime confidents 


and miniſters at home; and in every ſtation, exert- 
ed all their terrors, and purſuing their hate, they 
controuled and confounded all things. Slaves were 
ſuborned againſt their Maſters, Freedmen againſt 

their Patrons; and ſuch as had no enemies, were 


betrayed and undone by their friends. 


The age however was not ſo utterly 1 of . 
all virtue, but that it likewiſe afforded laudable ex- 
amples of friendſhip and magnanimity. There were 

mothers who accompanied their baniſhed ſons, wives 


who followed their huſbands into exile ; in kindred 


were found reſolution and ſuccour z in ſons- in law 
_ conſtancy and duty; in ſlaves ſuch fidelity as mock- 
ed all the menaces and horror of the torture; illuſ- 


trious men ſtruggling under keen diſtreſs, ſupport- 
ing it nobly, and their fortitude in death equal to 


that of the moſt celebrated ancients. Beſides the 


endleſs emergencies and rotations which were pure- 
ly human; there appeared in the earth and the air, 


ſuch ſigns as were more than natural, the tumult 
and menaces of thunder, and other prophetic Warne. 


ings; but all ſtrangely varying, Joytul, terrible, 


doubtful, apparent. In truth, as never had more | 


tragical calamities befallen the Roman people, ne- 


ver was it proved by more evident indications, that 
not for our protection, but for their own 1 Vengeance, | 


is the providence of the Gods over us. 


But 
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But before I begin the thread of my ſtory, it ſeems 


bocca to repreſent the condition of the City, 
the ſpirit of the ſeveral Armies, the ſtate and diſpo— 
ſition of the Provinces, with our political advan- 
tages and weaknefles in the whole Roman world; 
that hence may be learnt not only the laſt reſult of 
things, which for the moſt part ſeems fortuitous, 
but their cauſes too and firſt movements. As the : 
death of Nero paſs'd for a public bleſſing, eſpecially 
in the firſt ſally of joy; ſo it awakened different 
Paſſions in the minds of men, not only at Rome, in 


the Senate, People, and City-troops, but in all the 


| Legions every where, and in the Leaders of the Le- 

gions; as then firſt was diſcloſed a ſecret of govern- 
ment which affected all theſe intereſts ; © that elſe- 
where than at Rome an Emperor could be cre- 


te ated.” The Senators rejoicing in their ancient 


liberty juſt reſumed, exerciſed it with the greater. 

| boldneſs, as Galba was a new Prince, not yet eſta- 
bliſhed, and abſent. The principal Roman Knights 
were, next to the Senators, inſpired with the ſame 
_ pleaſing paſhon. Such of the people as remained 
uncorrupt, and were attached to the intereſt of the 


great families, with the followers and freedmen of 


poerſons condemned to death or exile, became revived _ 
with vigorous hopes. The Vulgar ſunk in ſordid- 
neſs and debauchery, and inured to the idle amuſe- 


ments of the Theatre and the Circus; with them 


the viler fort of bondmen; or others who having 
_ waſted their fortunes, ſubſiſted by the infamous Vices 
of Nero, were all Krack with ſadneſs, all greedy of - 
rumours and innovations. | 


The ſoldiery of Rome, poſſeſſed with long and 


. {ſworn fealty to the family of the Cæſars, and from 


no bias in themſelves, but rather by artifice and in- 


ſtigation, urged to deſert Nero; ; after they found 
that the promiſe of a donative in Galba's name was 


unkultelled; 5 that there was not in peace, as in war, 
oy equal 
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equal ſcope for mighty merit and mighty recom- 


pences; and that the favour of a Prince created by 


the Legions, would be engrofſed by the Legions ; 


became abandoned to novel deſigns, in which they 
were further animated by the treaſonable practices 
of Nymphidius their Captain, who had embarked 
in meaſures to ſeize the Sovereignty. It is true, 

that in the very attempt Nymphidius periſhed. But, 
though the head of the conſpiracy was cut off, moſt 


of the ſoldiers had been engaged in it, and their diſ- 
affection remained. Nor did they refrain from ſe- 


ditious invectives, vilifying Galba for his old age 


and avarice. That ſeverity of his, a quality ſo ad- 


mired of old, and by the ancient armies ever diſtin- 

guiſhed with applauſe, was very grievous to a ſloth- 

ful ſoldiery ſcorning the primitive diſcipline, and 
for fourteen years ſo habituated to the baſe reign of 
Nero, that at this time they no leſs admired the 
vileneſs and vices of their Princes, than of old they 
had adored their virtues. The diſſaffection was 
heightened by a ſaying of Galba's, worthy indeed of 


virtue and the Commonwealth, but perilous to him- 


ſelf; that he choſe his ſoldiers, and did not buy them. 
Neither did the reſt of his conduct correſpond with 


this good rule. 


Titus Vinius, and Cornelius Laco, his miniſters, 
the one of all men the moſt peſtilently wicked, the 


other the moſt worthleſs and abject, deriving upon 
him the weight and infamy of their own number- 
leſs iniquities, and ſcorn upon the impotency of the 
adminiſtration, involved the Prince, already en- 


feebled with age, in utter ruin. Slow and bloody 
was his march to Rome, as in it had been ſlain Cin- 
gonius Varro, Conſul elect, and Petronius Turpilia- 


nus, who had been Conſul; the former as an ac- 


5 complice in the Conſpiracy of Nymphidius, Petro- 


nius for having command as General under Nero; 
both thought to have periſhed as innocents, as they 


2 died 
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3 So, 
died without being heard m their own defence. His 
public entry into the City, after the maſſacre of ſo 


many thouſand ſoldiers deſtitute of arms, was of 


boding aſpect, and terrible even to thofe by whoſe : 


ſwords they had fallen. A Spaniſh Legion was by 
bim brought into the City, where likewiſe remain- 


ed another, one enrolled by Nero out of the Ma- 


| rines. So that Rome was filled with an arm al- 
together new and extraordinary there, For, be- 


ſides all theſe forces, there were many more from 


Germany, Britain, and Illyricum; ſuch as had been 
| thence Fl 
Caſpian ſtreights, for the war which he meditated 
againſt the Albanians, but recalled to ſuppreſs the 
revolt of Vindex in Gaul. Theſe were mighty and 
abundant materials for public combuſtions and 
changes; in truth, not all directly combining in fa- 
vour of any particular, yet all prepared for the next _ 


etached by Nero, and ſent forwards to the 


%% AA ĩ ĩ ĩ inc SOS 
At the ſame juncture it fortuned, that the aſſaſ- 


ſination of Clodius Macer, and that of Fonteius 


Capito, were divulged. Macer, whilft he raiſed 


manifeſt commotion in Africa, was by 'Trebonius 
Garucianus, the Imperial Procurator there, at the 


command of Galba, flain; and Capito in Germany 


for the ſame crime, by Cornelius Aquinus and Fa- 


bius Valens, Commanders of the Legions, with- 


out ſlaying for the Emperor's command. There 
were who believed that Capito, however abomi- 
nable he were, ſtained with avarice, and immerſed 
in impurities, had yet declined to engage in any 
turbulent counſels; that having rejected the ſolici- 
tations of Aquinus and Valens to rebel with them, 


he was by them charged with their own ill faith 
and treaſon; and that Galba, whether from un- 
ſteadineſs of ſpirit, or afraid of making deeper ſcru- 


tiny, and ſeeming to approve their conduct, what- 


ever it were, ſeeing whatever it were, it could not 
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be recalled, ratified the execution. However it were, 
both theſe executions, that of Macer as well as that 
of Capito, were ſadly received; the uſual fate of 


every Prince under public hate; ſince every action 


of his, whether good or evil, is invidiouſly con- 


. ſtrued, and contributes to undo him. Already too 
his Freedmen „indulged in immoderate power, were 
expoſing to common ſale all the honours and emo- 

luments of the State. His Bondmen alſo were 
greedy to profit by their ſudden ſunſhine, and eager 


to convert into haſty gains the ſhort reign of an 
ancient Maſter. So that in the Court of Galba 
appeared all the evils and exceſſes lately ſeen in that 


of Nero, and were equally grievous, but not equal- 
tf excuſed. To thoſe who were accuſtomed to be- 
hold the youth and gay perſon of Nero; even the 
age of Galba was matter of deriſion and hate; agree- 
ably to the genius of the Vulgar, in their compa- 


ring of Princes, always to read hgure and perſonal 7 
grace. 

Such was the temper of men at Rome, ſuitable 
to that of a multitude ſo mighty and various. For 


the Provinces ; Spain was governed by Cluvius Ru- 
fus, an eloquent man, qualified for affairs in time 

of peace, but void of experience in war. Both the 

Gauls, beſides that they ſtill reverenced the memory 


of Vindex, were retained by recent obligations, the 


_ privilege of Roman Citizens, and the reduction of 


their Tribute. Thoſe Gallic cities, however, which 


lay contiguous to the German armies, as they were 
not diſtinguiſhed with the like honours, but ſome 
of them even ſhortened of their territory, felt the 
| ſame meaſure of indignation from the advantages 
repeated by others, as from the indignities done to 


themſelves. Amongſt the German armies appeared 
a ſpirit altogether threatening in forces ſo mighty. 
From the pr.de of their late victory, they were be- 


come ant and furious; and, from fear of be- 


ing 
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ing charged with eſpouſing an oppoſite cauſe, anxi- 
cous and diſtruſtful. Late and flow had been their 
revolt from Nero; neither had Virginius their Ge- 
neral declared immediately for Galba. Whether 
he ſtudied to make himſelf Emperor is uncertain, 
but univerſa'ly agreed, that the foldiery had tender- 
ed him the Empire. By the flaying of Capito, 
even ſuch as could not complain that it was unde- 
ſerved, were yet piqued and enraged. What they 

wanted was a leader; Virginius having been, un 
der the ſhew of friendſhip, removed from them; 
and in his perſon, as he was not reſtored, but his 
condud even arraigned, they conceived themſelves. 
to be charged as delinquents. Es 
The Army in Upper Germany: contemned their. 

Commander, Hordeonius Flaccus, one, from his 
lameneſs and the infirmities of age, unwieldy and 
decrepid, void of firmneſs, void of authority; un- 
equal, in truth, to the direction of a ſoldiery the 
moſt orderly and peaceable, ſo that, under their pre- 
ſent frenzy, they were even further inflamed by his 
impotent endeavours. to reſtrain them: The Le- 


| 5 gions | in Lower Germany had been a good while 0 


without a Commander of Conſular name; till now 
by Galba, Vitellivs was ſent, the ſon of that Vi- 
tellius who had been Cenſor and thrice Conſul. 
This to the Emperor: ſeemed: ſufficient. The Ar- 
my in Britain was free from all diſorder and the 

rage of parties. None, in truth, of all our Le- 
gions lived more inoffenſively than they, during all 
the heat and uproar of the civil wars; perhaps be- 
_ cauſe they were remote, and ſeparated by the ſea; 
or perhaps by frequent action in the field, they had: 

been inured upon a foreign foe rather to ſpend their 
hate. IIlyricum remained in: tranquility ;, though 
the Legions called from: thence by Nero, had, while 
they tarried idle in Italy, applied by ambaſſadors and 
ſolicitations, to Virginius. But as by long tracts 
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of countries the two armies were disjointed, (the 
moſt wholſome expedient to ſecure the faith of ſol- 


diers) they neither united their forces, nor commu» 
nicated their infection and crimes. 


J he Eaſt continued hitherto free 3 all com- 


motion. Licinius Mucianus, at the head of four 
Legions governed Syria, a man equally ſignal for 


the favours and for the frowns of fortune. In his 


youth he had, by all arts and addreſs, courted the 


favour of men in power. His eſtate being then waſt- 


eq, his condition deſperate, the indignation too of 
Claudius threatening him, he crept into retirement 
in Aſia, and there lived as near to the ſtate of an 
exile, as he was afterward to that of a ſovereign. 
In him centered a ſtrange combination of qualities 
good and bad, luxury and vigilance, haughtineſs 
and complaiſance; during receſs, exceſhvely volup- 
tuous; of infinite abilities when buſineſs urged 
him. Hence his equal ſhares of praiſe and reproach, 
as a public miniſter admired, as a private voluptuary 
condemned. But being a great maſter in all the 


ſeveral arts of engaging, he was mighty in credit 


with thoſe who were under him, or about him, or 
in equal authority with him; ſuch a man, finally, : 
as could eaſier make an Emperor than be one. The 
war againſt the Jews was conducted by Flavius Veſ- 
paſianus, at the head of three Legions; a com- 
mand to which he had been preferred by Nero. Nor 
againſt Galba did Veſpaſian harbour any unkind 
_ wiſh or diſtaſte; nay, he had diſpatched away his 
ſon Titus to perform fealty and homage; as in its 
place we ſhall remember. That the Empire was 
| = the inviſible laws of fate, by prodigies divinely 
ſent, and by the reſponſes of Oracles, foretold and 
ordained to Veſpaſian and his ſons; was what we 
believed after we had ſeen them Emperors. 
The government of Egypt, with the command of 
: the troops which bridled it, had, from the times of 


Auguſtus, 
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Auguſtus, been inveſted in the Roman Knights with 


the Authority of its ancient Kings. Such precau- 


tion he thought neceſſary, to retain under his own 


inſpection the government of a kingdom ſurrounded 


with ſeas and deſerts, abounding in grain, intoxi- 


cated with ſuperſtition, addicted to riot, and thence 


prone to feuds and ſedition; unacquainted with the 
reſtraints of law, and inſenſible of duty to magiſ—-— 
trates. Tiberius Alexander ruled at this time there, 
himſelf a native of Egypt. Africa and the Legions 


in it were diſpoſed to ſubmit to any Emperor what-- 


ſoever, now Clodius Macer was flain ; having in 
him proved the government of an humbler maſter. 


The two Mauritanias, Rætia, Noricum, "Thrace, 
and the other countries adminiſtered by Procurators, 
adopted the temper of the ſeveral armies lying next 


them, and were inſtigated by love or hate to the 
different factions, according to the neighbourhood = 
and influence of the ftronger. The Provinces which 
were unarmed, and Italy itſelf principally, lay open 


to be enſlaved by the next invader, whoever he were, 
and to become the prize of war and conqueſt. In 


this ſituation ſtood the Roman affairs, when Ser- 
vius Galba in his ſecond Conſulſhip, with Titus 


Vinius for his Collegue, began the year, which to 
them proved the laſt, and upon the Commonwealth 


well nigh brought her final doom. 


_ Early in January arrived advices from Pompeius 
Propinquus, Procurator of Belgie Gaul, that the Le- 


gions in higher Germany, in open violation of their 
oaths and allegiance, demanded imperiouſſy to have 


another Emperor, and to the pleaſure of the Senate 
and People of Rome referred the free election of 


one; as from ſuch complaiſance they hoped to me- 


rit a ſlighter cenſure of this their revolt. It was 


this intelligence that ripened the deſign about which 

Galba had for ſome time been deliberating within 

himſelf, as well as in concert with bis confidents, 
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encern ing the adoption of a ſucceſſor. Nor in 
truth had any ſubject, during the few months of 
his reign, ſo much filled all mouths throughout the 
city; not from the licentious freedom only, and 
fondneſs of canvaſſing public counſels and events, 
but in conſideration of the crazy age of Galba. 
Few indeed poſſeſſed any affection for the Public, 
or capacity to judge of it; but numbers, out of 
ſecret and ſelfiſh views, awarded the adoption to 
this patron, or to that friend, ſpreading his fame in 
cabals. They even found motives equally ſtrong 
from their hate of Titus Vinius, who growing 
daily more potent, grew thence daily more deteſted. 
For ſuch was the weakneſs and acquieſcence of Gal- 
ba, that by it the avarice of his friends, already in- 
ſatiable, and ravening according to the meaſure of 
his fovereign fortune, was further heightened and 
excited; whilſt under a Prince thus feeble and 
_ eredulous, their iniquities were attended with the 
| ſmalleſt peril, and with gains the more mighty. 


'The whole power of the Sovereignty was ſhared 


between Titus Vinius the Cemful, and Cornelius 
Laco, Captain of the Prætorian Guards. Nor in- 
ſerior to either in grace and authority was Icelus 

his Freedman, now veſted by the Gold ring with 
the order of Knighthood, and every-where called 
by an equeſtrian name, Martianus. 'Theſe favou- 
rites, already at variance, and in fmaller inſtances _ 
purſuing each his own ſeparate views, were in their 
| ſentiments about choofing a ſucceſſor, divided into 
two factions Vinius was for Otho : Laco and Ice- 
| lus were combined together, not ſo much to favour 
the intereſt of any particular, as that of any par- 


ticular but him. Neither was the friendſhip be- 


tween Otho and Titus Vinius unknown to Galba, 
who had learnt it from the reports of ſuch as are 


wont to comment upon all things. For as Vinius 


widow, and Otho was 
not 
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Book I. OF TACITUS. 13 
not married, it was taken for granted that an alli- 
ance between them was intended. It is my own. 


opinion, that Galba was, moreover, moved by a 

concern for the commonwealth, which was in vain 
reſcued from Nero, were it to devolve upon Otho. 
For, in a manner looſe and idle had Otho waſted 
his tender years, in ſcandalous debaucheries his 
youth, and grew acceptable to Nero purely by imi- 


tating his profligate life. To him, therefore, as to 


the chief confident in his impure pleaſures, had 
Nero committed the keeping of his beloved miſtreſs, 


Poppza Sabina, till he could accompliſh the removal 


of Octavia his wife; but ſoon ſuſpecting him for a 


rival, he ſent him to Luſitania, where the admini- 


ſtration of that province furniſhed a pretence for 


keeping him from Rome. In Luſitania he govern- 


ed with gentleneſs and popularity ; was the foremoſt 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of Galba, nor failed to pro- 


mote it with vigour; and while the war continued, 
made the nobleſt figure of all who attended it; ind 

de ſuch recommendations, he 
had inſtantly conceived of the adoption, continued 
daily to tranſport him more and more, as he was 
favoured by moſt of the ſoldiery, and as all the 


courtiers and creatures of Nero were e for 


a Prince ſo reſembling the late one. 

Galba the while, who after tidings of the ſedi- 
tion in Germany (though of Vitellius he hitherto 
knew nothing certain) was beſet with anxieties 3 
full of fears whither the furies of the armies might 


tend, nor in truth truſting to the faith of the troops 
in Rome; ; applied what to him ſeemed the only re- 
medy, and held a council for declaring a ſucceſſor. 
To it, beſides Vinius and Lace, having ſummoned 


Marius Celſus, Conful elect, and Ducennius Ge- 
minus, Governor of Rome. de, after a ſhort ſpeech 


concerning his own great age, ordered Piſo Licinianus 


to be ſent for; it is uncertain whether of his own. 
motion 
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14 THE HISTORY Boch I. 
motion and choice, or, as ſome believed, by the 
perſuaſions of Laco; as between him and Piſo there 
had paſſed an intercourſe of friendſhip at the houſe 


of Rubellius Plautus. But he artfully recommended 


Piſo as one to himſelf unknown; and to this his 
counſel had accrued the character of ſincerity from 
the reputation of the recommended, altogether emi- 


nent and unblemiſhed. Piſo was the ſon of Marcus 


Craſſus and Scribonia, and both by father and mo- 


ther nobly born; his aſpect and demeanour reſem- 
bling thoſe of the ancient Romans; and ſuch as, in 


_ candid eſtimation, paſſed for grave; but by thoſe 
who judged cenſoriouſly, accounted melancholy and 
auſtere. That part of his temper, which alarmed 
the diſcontented, pleaſed the perſon adopting. _ 
Gaalba therefore, taking Piſo by the hand, is ſaid 
to have ſpoke in the following ſtrain : “ Were I, 
as a private man, to adopt you for my ſon, by 


virtue of the law Curiata, in the preſence of the 


« Pontiffs, according to the ordinary uſage; glo- 
6 rious even then would be the adoption to us 
« both; as with the blood of the great Pompey 
c and Marcus Craſſus, my family would be en- 


cc riched; and the nobility of your houſe derive 
ge 


freſh ſplendor from the fignal luſtre and renown 


ec of the Sulpitian and Lutatian race. I am now 
a public perſon. by the united conſent of Gods 


« and men, called to the Empire; and of this very 
Sovereignty, for which our anceſtors contended 


„ with arms, I, who by war have obtained it, do 
offer you the poſſeſſion, while you are neither 
„ ſeeking nor purſuing it: A gift to which I am 
, urged only by the love of my country, and your 
own excellent qualifications. In this I follow _ 


« the example of the deified Auguſtus, who aſſum- 
« 


ed ſucceſſively, for his partners. in power, firſt 
his ſiſter's ſon Marcellus, next his ſon-m-law 


« Agrippa, afterwards his grandſons; laſtly, his 
Re Sas & wiſe's 
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: Book I. OF TACITUS. 1 
; « wife's fon Tiberius. But Auguſtus, who would 
“ entail the empire upon his own houſe, in his 
c own houſe ſought a ſucceſſor : I chuſe out of the 
„Commonwealth an heir to the Commonwealth. 
„ Not that I am reduced to this choice by any 
« want of relations to my blood, or of fellow 
7 ©« commanders in war. But neither did I, no 
1 © more than you, arrive at ſupreme power by any 
f « efforts of ambition; and my thus overlooking 
44 your relations as well as my own, is a proof 
„ with what ſincerity of intention I prefer you to 
1 „ all men. You have a brother, in nobility your 
1 equal, in age your ſuperiorz a man worthy of 
I ce this fortune, did I not in you find one ſtill more 
« worthy. Such 1s your age as to be paſt the gid- 
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f « dineſs and impetuoſity of youth; ſuch has been 
[ „„ your courſe of life, that nothing in your con- 
duct thus far is ſubject to blame. But hitherto 
1 „you have only had an adverſe fortune to contend 
: « with. More dangerous and keen are the ſtimu- 


„ lations of proſperity, to try the temper of the 
; « ſoul, and call forth its weakneſſes. For the 
85 irokes of calamity we ſtruggle under and bear; 
„By a flow of felicity we are une ſubdued and 
* corrupted. 

„ You doubtleſs, will till retain, with your : 
* uſual firmneſs, the ſame honour, faith in friend- 
„ ſhip, candour and freedom of ſpirit; endow- 
«© ments which above all others adorn the mind of 
I „ man, The falſe complaiſance of others will 
5 « ſlacken your fortitude. Flattery wilt force its 
* « way to your heart; deceitful ſoothings, the moſt 
3 e peſtilent poiſon to every honeſt affection, wilt 
« inchant you; and to his own ſordid gain will 
every particular be wreſting your honour and 
« good inclinations. You and I upon this occaſion 
«© converſe together with hearts perfectly open and 
4 « ſincere ; Others will chuſe to make their ad- 
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16 THE HISTORY Boo I. 
« drxeſſes to our fortune rather than to us. Indeed, 
to deal faithfully with Princes, to reaſon them 


into their duty is a mighty taſk, and with infinite 


difficulty performed. But eaſy is the art of 
cajoling any Prince whatſoever, and in doing it 
the heart has no ſhare. Could this immenſe 


Empire ſubſiſt and be ſwayed without a ſingle 


Ruler, I ſhould glory in being the firſt Emperor 
who reſigned the power of the Republic into her 
own hands. But ſuch, long ſince, has been the 
fatal ſituation of the State, that all the good 
which my old age enables me to do to the Ro- 


man people, is to leave them a good ſucceſſor; 


nor can you with all your youth do more for 


them than afford them in yourſelf a benevolent 


Prince. Under Tiberius, and Caligula, and 
Claudius, we were all of us no more; the Ro- 
man world was no more than as the be nc 
of one family. That the Empire has in me be- 


un to be elective, is a ſign of our ancient liberty 


revived, and ſome equivalent for it. Now the 
Julian and Claudian families being extinct, the 


beſt men are likely, in this way of adoption, to 


become the higheſt. To be ſprung from a ſo- _ 
vereign race is the effect of chance, and further 


than this, requires no deliberation or regard.. 


But in the work of adoption, the judgment is 
exerciſed, free from, bias and reſtraint ; and 
whenever you want to chuſe, you are by the ge- 


neral conſent directed to the ben worthy to be 


choſen. 
% Have always before your eyes: the example of 
Nero, who, ſecure as he was, and ſwelling with 


the pride of his race, a long genealogy of the 


Cæſars his anceſtors, was not in reality dethron- 


ed by Julius Vindex, the Governor of a province 
unprovided with forces, nor by me aſſiſted by 


one legion: No, it was his own brutal- tyranny, 
« his. 
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his own beaſtly debaucheries, that flung down 
the tyrant from riding on the necks of mankind. 
Nor was there till then, any inſtance of an Em- 
peror by public ſentence condemned and depoſed. 
We who ſucceed him by a different title, by 
war, and by public choice, ſhall thence reap 
public glory, however the malignity of particu- 

lars may purſue us. Nor muſt you be alarmed, 


if, while the world itſelf continues in this gene- 


ral uproar, there are two legions which yet re- 
main unreclaimed to obedience. It was my own 
lot to be called to an unſettled eſtate; and as to 


my old age, the only objection to my govern- 


ment, it is no longer one, ſince, when it is 
known that I have adopted you, I ſhall ſeem 
rouny in my ſuccefſor. The loſs of Nero will 

e regretted by all the moſt profligate and 
bad. To us it belongs, to you and to me, ſo to 
govern, that he Oy not alſo be regretted by the 
good. 


To ſay more in this way of instruction, the 
« 
Bi 


preſent conjunQure ſuffers not; nor is it ne- 
ceſſary, ſince, if I have in you made a worthy. 
choice, I have anſwered every purpoſe. One 
certain rule you have to obſerve, exceeding 
wholeſome, as -well as exceeding mort; ſo to 
comport yourſelf towards your ſubſects, as, were 
you a fubject, you would wiſh your Prince to 
comport towards you. By this rule you will 
beſt diſtinguith the boundaries of juſtice and ini- 
quity, beſt comprehend the art of reigning. For 
you muſt remember, that it is not with us as 
with other nations, ſuch as are barbarous and 
tyrannized, where a particular lordly houſe 1s. 
eſtabliſhed, and where all beſides are ſlaves with- 
out reſerve. But you are about to govern the 
Romans 3 3A a people of too little virtue to ſupport 
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18 _ THE HISTORT Book I. 
complete liberty, of too much ſpirit to bear ab- 


c ſolute bondage.” 


- Galba in theſe and the like reaſonings to Piſo, 
_ uſed him like one whom he was but yet creating a 
Prince. The council treated him in a ſtile of high 
reverence, as a Prince already created. Of Piſo it 
is ſaid, that neither in the obſervation of the coun- 
cil, nor afterwards of the Public, where preſently 
all eyes were fixed upon him, did he betray any 
ſymptoms of a mind either. troubled or exalted. 
To Galba, now both his Father and Emperor, his 
diſcourſe was full of reverence, and, where he men- 
_ tioned himſelf, full of modeſty; no change in his 
countenance, none in his demeanour ; indications 
that he was more capable of reigning, than deſirous 


to reign, Where to declare the adoption was next 


debated; whether to the People afſembled, or to the 
Senate, or to the Army. The reſult was to do it 
in the Camp; a preference which would highly re- 
dound to the glory of the ſoldiery; fince their af- 
fections, though when gained by abject court and 
the force of bribes, they were ill gained, yet were 
never to be neglected, when by honourable means 
they could be purchaſed. The place in the mean 
time was beſet with the multitude. big with expec- 
tation, and impatient for the mighty ſecret. So un- 
governable too is the ſpirit of popular rumour, that 


ſuch as then ſtrove to ſtifle and divert it, did thence 
render it the more vehement and loud. 


The tenth of January, a day black with heavy 


rains, was, moreover, by the frequent roaring of 


thunder, by inceſſant lightning, and by the tu- 
mult and anger of the elements, rendered unuſually 
terrible; a matter of religious obſervation in ancient 
times, and conſtant ground for diſſolving public 
aſſemblies. But it deterred not Galba from repair- 
ing to the camp. Whether it were that he con- 
temned ſuch things as fortuitous and unmeaning, or 


per- 
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perhaps becauſe the decrees of fate, however fore- 


ſhewn, are yet inevitable. To a full aſſembly of 


the ſoldiers, with the brevity becoming an Empe- 
ror, he declared, that he adopted Piſo, after the 
% precedent of the deified Auguſtus, and according 
* to the cuſtom of an army, where every man 


% chufes his man.” And leſt the revolt in Ger- 
many might, by hiding or diſowning it, be thence 
thought more formidable, he frankly told them, 
„ That the fourth legion and the eighteenth, by 
the inſtigation of ſome few incendiaries, had de- 


« parted from their duty; but further than words 
& and diſcourſe had not offended, and would ſoon 


„ return to their allegiance.” To this ſpeech he 
added neither gift nor courtſhip. By the Tri- 


bunes, however, by the Centurions, and by thoſe 


of the ſoldiers who ſtood next him, he was anſwer- 
ed in ſuch expreſſions as carried in them the found 
of ſubmiſſion and alacrity. Through all the reſt 


was perceived a ſullen ſadneſs and filence ; as ha- 


ving thus loſt, during war, the donative, which 
cuſtom and their own inſolent claims had made ne- 


ceſſary even in time of peace. Certain it is, that 
with any liberality, however ſmall, from the parſi- 


monious old man, their affections might have been 
gained. He ſuffered by his ſeverity overſtrained, 


and by practiſing, out of ſeaſon, the rigorous purity 
of antient times; a taſk to which we are now no 
longer equal. :--: C 
From the camp Galba proceeded to the Senate, 


Where he ſpoke with the ſame unaffecting brevity, 


as to the ſoldiery. The ſpeech made by Piſo was 


civil and gracious, and by the Fathers complaiſant- 


ly received. Many of them there were who loved 


him, and made profeſſions altogether ſincere. More 


courtly and loud were they who were averſe to 
him; while the indifferent and the major part, un- 


der the officious homage which they openly paid 


him, 
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him, were foſtering ſecret and ſelfiſh hopes, deſti- 
tute of any zeal for the Public. Nor did Piſo, after 


this, during the four ſucceeding days, the ſhort in- 


terval between his adoption and his murder, either 
act or ſpeak in public. Now, as advices from Ger- 


many of the revolt there were daily arriving, and 


daily confirmed, and the City was ever greedy to 
receive, ever forward to believe any kind of news, 
eſpecially ſuch as were alarming and fad; it was by 
the Fathers ordained, that deputies ſhould be diſ- 
| patched to the German Armies. It waseven matter : 
of ſecret conſultation, whether Piſo himſelf ſhould 
not go; and for his going the plea ſeemed ſtill 
i ſtronger. „They in truth ſhould carry with them 
1 the authority of the ſenate; but he in his o.] n 
« perſon, the Imperial dignity of Cæſar.“ It ſeemed, 
moreover,. expedient, that with the reſt, Laco, Cap. 
tain of the Prætorian guards, ſhould be ſent ; 3; a de- 
ſign which Laco himſelf defeated. The chufing of 
the deputies too (for to Galba the Senate had per- 
mitted the choice) was accompanied with a ſcanda- 


lous inconſtancy; and they were named, and ex- 


cuſed, and changed, according to the ſeveral machi- 
nations of particulars, to procure or to decline that 
employment; juſt as each found himſelf e 
by perſonal hopes or perſonal fears. 

How to find money was the next concern; and 
while every expedient was examined, it ſeemed o 


all others the moſt juſt, to ſupply the Public at the 


expence of thoſe, whom the Public had been impo- 

veriſhed to enrich. Above ſeventeen millions. had 
Nero conſumed in profuſe penſions and donations. 
All the partakers in this extravagance were called to 
account by Galba, who, leaving them a tenth of 
that wild liberality, ordered that the reſt ſhould be 
reſtored. But of all that wild liberality they had 
ſcarce a tenth left unwaſted; having laviſhed the 
Plunder of the Public, and that of their fellow Citi- 


zens, 
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zens, in the ſame riot and prodigality, in which, 


they had confounded their own private fortunes. 
And to theſe men, of all others the moſt rapacious, 


of all others the moſt abandoned to profuſion and 
exceſſes, there remained neither lands nor pecuniary 


revenues, nor any thing, fave the implements and 


garniture of voluptuouſneſs and debauchery. In 
this Court of reſumption preſided thirty Roman 

Knights; a Court new in its inſtitution, and from 
the number of officers, from the numerous ſuits 
and intrigues, heavy and vexatious. On all hands 
were beheld open ſales, and the common crier; 


and with public ſeizures, with public confiſcations, 


the whole city was in anguiſh and a ferment. Yet 
infinite matter of joy 1t proved, to find the vile ob- 

jects of Nero's extravagance as poor as thoſe whom 
he had robbed. About the ſame time were diſ- 

; charged from their command Antonius Taurus, and 

Antonius Naſo, Tribunes of the Prætorian Guards, 


Emilius Pacenſis, Tribune of the City-bands, and 


Julius Fronto of the Night-watch. This removal, 
however, proved no remedy againſt the infidelity of 
the reſt, but an alarm to their fears; ſince to policy 


and dread they aſcribed it, that particulars only 


were diſmiſſed, and coneluded themſelves all equally - 


ſuſpected. 


During theſe 1 Otho, who in the quiet 
and eſtabliſhment of the State ſaw nothing but de- 


ſpair, and only upon public confuſion founded his 
hopes, was in his civil purſuits excited by many 
_ concurring ſtimulations. He lived in a courſe of 


riot and expence, which even to the fortune of a 


| ſovereign Prince, would have proved burdenſome 


and uneaſy; under neceſſities ſuch as to any private 


man would have appeared ſcarce ſupportable; burn- 
ing with rage againſt Galba, with envy towards 
Pifo. A fiction too of fear for his own life, fur- 
niſhed a colour for his inordinate ambition. « He 


CC had 
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ce had been obnoxious to Nero; but could not hope 
cc to eſcape a ſecond time by the truſt of a province, 


sc or another honourable exile. Ever ſuſpected and 


cc ever hated by all reigning princes was he, who 


cc by the public voice was deſtined to the Succeſſion. 
C To himſelf this conſideration only had proved a 
ec prejudice with Galba, however old he were; a 
C“ greater prejudice it would till prove with Piſo, 
“ a young Prince, in his own nature rough and 
ce ſtern, and, by a long courſe of exile, rendered 
« perfectly ſavage. Since therefore Otho might be 
cc ſlain, whether he ſubmitted or reſiſted, it be- 
(c hoved him to exert his might, and make a reſo- 
c“ Jute effort, while the authority of Galba was 
4 daily decaying, that of Piſo not yet confirmed. 
* Natural and opportune for enterpriſes mighty 
<« and daring, was the ſeaſon of revolutions in a 


ec State. Nor was there cauſe or room for linger- 


cc ing, at a juncture when reſignation and acquieſ- 
c cence were more threatening and pernicious than 
« boldneſs and temerity. Death was, by the laws 
cc of nature, the equal lot of all men; and with 
© poſterity the death of particulars were only di- 
&& verſified by glory or oblivion, Now fince the in- 
c nocent mult die, and the guilty could do no 
© more, it became a brave man to provoke his fall, 
« not to periſh without deſerving it.“ ö 


Otho had a ſoul not of the ſame ſoft temper and 


effeminacy with his perſon. Moreover, his favou- 
rite Freedmen and Slaves, themſelves inured to a 
licentiouſneſs and riot inconſiſtent with the ceco- 

nomy of a private family, were continually diſplay- 
ing to their Lord the allurements of Nero's Court, 


the delicacies and revelling, the choice of wives, 


the choice of women, with all the unbridled wan- 


tonneſs and exceſſes of a Crown; and, as he was 


of himſelf paſſionate for all ſuch imperial luxury, 


they repreſented the ſame as his own, if he rouſed 
N 2 LR 1 
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himſelf and made it ſo; but reproached him if he 


acquieſced, for leaving the poſſeſſion to another. 


The Aſtrologers at the ſame time urged him by their 


predictions, while they were confidently averring, 


that the ſtars preſaged approaching revolutions, and 
a year of ſignal glory to Otho: A generation of 


men by Princes never to be truſted, conſtant de- 


ceivers of ſuch as foſter new hopes and deſigns, and 
a generation which from this our City will ever be 
excluded by law, and againſt law ever entertained 
in it. Many of theſe Fortune-tellers were by Pop- 
pæa employed in her ſecret intrigues, and ſome of 
the deteſtable inſtruments which ſhe uſed for ac- 
compliſhing her marriage with the Emperor. Of 
this tribe Ptolemy was one, who. had accompanied 
Otho into Spain, and having foretold him that he 

| ſhould ſurvive Nero, gained credit afterwards from 
the event. And now, from a public rumour and 


opinion current amongſt all ſuch as weighed and | 


compared the old age of Galba with the vigour 
and youth of Otho, Ptolemy conjectured himſelf, 
and perſuaded Otho, that his. aſſumption into the 


Sovereignty would ſurely happen. But with Otho 


_ theſe wretched predictions paſſed as uttered by a 
_ prophetic ſpirit, and as the propitious warnings of 
the Fates. Such is the viſionary genius of human 
nature, ever moſt zealous to believe things dark and 
unſearchable. Neither did Ptolemy confine himſelf 
to predictions only; having firſt flattered, the am- 


bition of Otho, he was now prompting him to the 


laſt bloody act of treaſon. As indeed from the har- 


bouring ſuch aſpiring wiſhes to the forming of ſuch 


black purpoſes, the mind is led with wonderful fa- 


gin. 1 | 55 | 
| Yet whether this treaſon was juſt then conceived, 
is altogether uncertain. The affections of the ſol- 


diers he had long and aſſiduouſly courted, either in 
view of the Succeſſion, which he hoped, or to pre- 


pare 
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pare them for the conſpiracy which he meditated. 


This court he was upon all occaſions paying them, 
in their progreſs from place to place, or as they 
marched in order of battle, or lay in garriſon, or 
were poſted upon guard; calling every old ſoldier 
familiarly by his name, and in memory of their 
common ſervice under Nero, ſtiling them Com- 
rades. With others, as he ſaw them, he would be 
reviving acquaintance 3 many, whom he ſaw not, 
he would enquire after, and with his money or his 
intereſt aſſiſt them. Nor in this his commerce 

with them, failed he frequently to drop ſeveral 
moving complaints, with inſinuations concerning 

Galba, full of darkneſs and ambiguity, and every 

bother hint and expreſſion proper to infuſe diſcon- 
tent and alarms into minds like theirs, ignorant 
and vulgar. 'They already reſented bitterly, as 
matters of mighty grief, their laborious marches, 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and the ſeverity of diſcipline 
and warfare in this reign revived ; that they, who 

had only been accuſtomed to pleaſant tours by ſea, 
to viſit the delightful bays of Campania, and the 
fine cities of Achaia, were now obliged to traverſe. 
long ranges of countries, and to climb laboriouſly 
over the high Alps and Pyrenees, ſtruggling under 

a load of arms. | Sn . 
To this flame which had already ſeized the ſpirits 

of the ſoldiers, freſh fuels and firebrands were mini- 

ſtered by Pudens Mevius, an intimate of Tigellinus. 

This incendiary, having firſt ſet himſelf to cajole 

and ſeduce particulars, namely, every one naturally 
addicted to wavering and giddineſs, or pinched with 

neceſſity, or abandoned to novel purſuits and the 

luſt of change, had by gradual advances carried this 
practice ſo high, that whenever Galba was enter 
tained at the houſe of Otho, he thence took oppor- 


tunity to diſtribute to the Cohort attending upon 


guard, the ſum of more than three crowns a man, 


under 
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under the name of liberality natural at a time of 


banquetting. This bounty of Otho's, given in truth 


as a public donative, was further heightened with 
gifts and recompences conferred more privately 
upon particulars. Nay, ſo ardent and bold he was 


in his meaſures to corrupt them, that Cocceius 


Proculus, a lifeguardman, having a conteſt with a 
neighbour concerning their boundaries, Otho, at 


his own expence, purchaſed the neighbour's whole 
ground, though the diſpute was only about a part, 
and beſtowed it upon Proculus. For, ſuch blind 
ſtupidity poſſeſſed the captain of the guards, that 
by him, tranſactions the moſt apparent paſſed equal- 


2 Iy unobſerved as intrigues the moſt hidden. 


Now Otho at this time committed the direction 


of the treaſon premeditated to one of his freedmen, 
| Onomaſtus ; who introduced to his Lord two men 
as proper inſtruments in it, Barbius Proculus, * a 


Serjeant of the lifeguard, and Veturius an Adjutant 


of the ſame band. Otho, when, by a converſation 


long and various, he had well tried their temper 
and capacity, and found them to be fellows crafty 


and reſolute, loaded them with great rewards, as 
well as with promiſes mighty and many, and fur- 
niſhed them with money to bribe and debauch the 


inclinations of as many of the reſt as they were 
able. Thus two common ſoldiers undertook to 
transfer the Empire of the Romans from one Prince 
to another, and transferred it effectually. Into the 
ſecret of the tragical feat intended they admitted 
very few. The minds of the reſt, already uneaſy 
and wavering, they urged and alarmed by various 


 artifices and infuſions; repreſented the ſoldiers of 


chief note as under preſent diſgrace and diſtruſt, for | 
having been by Nymphidius diſtinguiſh&@ with fa- 


vours. The croud and the reſt they inflamed, ** 


Vol. III. . e 
» eferarius, one who carried the watchword. 
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filling them with utter deſpair of the Jonative now 
ſo often procraſtinated Amongſt, them too there 
were ſome tranſported with a fondneſs for the me- 
mory of Nero, and a paſſion for recalling the li- 


centiouſneſs which under him they had enjoyed; 
and to a man they were ſtruck with dread of a 


change and reformation to bs introduced amongſt | 
the ſoldiery. 


This peſtilent humour in the Prætorian bands, 
ſeized alſo and infected the ſpirits of the Le- 


gions and Auxiliaries, men already rouſed and 
animated ever ſince it had been divulged, that the 
Army in Germany had renounced their faith and 
obedience. And fo ripe were the evil diſpoſed and 
| ſeditious to perpetrate the treaſon nay, even 
| amongſt thoſe who were free from any participation : 
in it, there prevailed ſuch ſilence and diſguiſes, that 
on the fourteenth of January, the conſpirators. were 
prepared, as Otho returned home from ſupping 
abroad, to have hurried him away, and declared 
him Emperor ; only that they apprehended the un- 


certain perils of the night, and that, as widely all 


over the city the quarters of the ſoldiers were diſ- 
55 joined, amongſt men diſperſed and intoxicated with 


liquor, no certain concurrence could be enſured. 


This was a conſideration inſpired by no tenderneſs 
for the ſtate, which, even, in their ſober hours, they 
had combined to ſtain with the blood of their 
Prince, but by caution, leſt, during the dark, who- 
ever chanced to be preſented to the ſoldiers of the 
German or the Pannonian Army, might by them, 
| moſt of them unacquainted with the perſon of Otho, 
be inſtead of him ſaluted their Sovereign. The 
revolt was now beginning to operate, and to mani- 


feſt itſelf \ 5 manifold indications; but ſuch indica- 


tions were carefully ſtifled and covered by the con- 
ſpirators; nay, ſuch of them as even had reached 
the ears of Galba, were | ridiculed and explained 


away 
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away by 155. Captain of his guards, who was a 
ſtranger to the ſpirit and diſcontents of the ſoldiery, 


a certain enemy to every counſel, however excel- 


lent, if he himſelf gave it not, and headſtrong in 


oppoſing every man eminent for ability and diſcern- 


On the fifteenth oX January, Galba, then facri- 


ficing at the Temple of Apollo, was by Umbricius 


the Soothſayer warned of diſmal preſages from the 


entrails, of treaſonable plots juſt impending, and a 
domeſtic foe ; all in the hearing of Otho, who 


ſtood next him, and by a different conſtruction un- 
derſtood it all as propitious to himſelf, and a ſuc- 


ceſsful iſſue foretold of his own ae eee and 
views. Nor was it long after this ere Onomaſtus 


his Freedman, arrived with notice, that he Surveyor 


aud Builders waited his coming. This was the ſig- 
nal before ſettled amongſt them, to intimate that 8 
ſoldiers were aſſembling, and the conſpiracy ripe for 


execution. To thoſe who aſked: Otho the cauſe of 


his departure, he feigned for anſwer, that he was 


about purchaſing certain houſes, Which being old, 


and thence ſuſpected to be decayed, it was therefore 
neceſſary firſt to examine them. Then leaning on 
his Freedman, he proceeded through the houfe of 
"Tiberius into the place Velabrum, and from thence 


to the gilded pillar by the Temple of Saturn. 
There three and twenty lifeguard-men ſaluted him 
Emperor; and, as he ſtood full of aflright, that 


from ſo few ſuch falutation ſhould come, they 
placed him in vehement haſte upon a chair, and 


hurried him away with their ſwords drawn. 1 9 7 
theſe, in their progreſs to the camp, much the 


like number of ſoldiers joined themſelves; ſome 


as privy to the treaſon, more as ſtruck with the 
wonderful event; part of them uttering ſhouts, 


and diiplaying their arms; part h in utter 
| C 


. ſilence, 
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filence, reſolved by the iſſue to form their affec- 
tions. FR 3 LE | | 
In the Camp, Julius Martialis, the Tribune, at 
that Juncture commanded the main guard. This 
officer, whether he were really overcome with ſur- 
prize at the mighty treaſon, ſo daring and ſudden, or 
| whether he feared the camp to have been more gene- 
rally infected, and that, if he reſiſted, he muſt be doom 
ed to periſh; behaved ſo as to adminiſter ground of 
ſuſpicion to many, that he himſelf was engaged in 
the conſpiracy. The otifer Tribunes too, and the 
Centurions, preferred an intereſt preſent and pre- 


wailing, to the defence of a cauſe honourable in- 


deed, but uncertain and perilous. Such, moreover, 
was the bias and turn found in the minds of the 
whole, that an iniquity, of all others the moſt 


beinous, was by a handful of men attempted, by 


many deſired, and borne with acquieſcence by all. 
SGalba, the while, utterly unacquainted with all 
this revolution, and ſtill bent upon the work of ſa- 
crifices, was importuning with ſupplications, the 
guardian Gods of an Empire, now under the ſway 
of another, when the rumour reached him, that 
ſome particular Senator, it was uncertain which, 
was by a party juſt then hurried away to the camp, 
there to be preſented to the ſoldiery; and ſtraight it 
followed, that Otho was the Senator thus hurried 
thither. Inſtantly from every part of the city there 
crowded people with the ſame tidings to Galba, 
each, as ſoon as he met him, recounting ir his own 
way; ſome heightened the terrible ſtory beyond 
meaſure ; others there were who ſoothed him with 
relations far ſhort of the facts. For they had not, 
even at a conjunAure ſo deſperate, unlearnt their 
_ wonted ſtile of proftitute flattery. Now after con- 
 ſultation holden, it was reſolved, that the temper of 
the cohort, then upon duty in the palace, ſhould be 
ſounded, yet not by the mouth of Galba in perſon, 
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whoſe authority was reſerved in full vigour, to be 
applied as the laſt remedy upon the higheſt exigen- 
cy. Piſo, therefore, having cauſed them to be aſ- 
ſembled at the foot of the ſtairs of the palace, accoſt- 5 
ed them on this wiſe: | 
„ This is the ſixth day, my fellow ſoldiers, fince 
« ] was adopted Cæſar, altogether ignorant of the 
lot to enſue from it, whether I ought to have co- 
« yeted or dreaded that name. What fate this 
adoption is to derive upon my family, and what _ 
upon the Commonwealth, lies wholly in your 
«© power to determine. Not that in my own per- 
„ ſon I fear any of the ſtorms of fortune, how- 
4 ever boiſterous or tragical, as having long tried 
the weight and ſtrokes of adverſity, and now 


_ &« thoroughly learnt, that no leſs perils attend upon | - 


_« proſperity and exaltation. What J lament is the 
lot of my imperial Father, with that of the Se- 
„ nate, and that of this our common Empire; if 
* we are this day reduced to the ſad neceſſity ei- 
« ther of periſhing ourſelves, or, which to worth 
minds is the choice equally doleful, of cauſing 
„ others to periſh. In the public convulſion lately 
e felt, we had this conſolation, that this our City 
6 remained free from any ſtain or guilt of blood; 


& and that, without popular tumults, the reyohi- + 


© tion was accompliſhed. Nay, that even after 
&« the demiſe of Galba, no place or pretence might 
« be left for war, ample proviſion ſeemed to have 
« been made by his adopting me. 
„To myſelf perſonally I aſſume no glory, 1 
e boaſt not of my houſe, however noble, nor of 
* my deportment, however modeſt. For verily, 
«ma competition for merit with Otho, the diſ- 
play of virtues is entirely ſuperfluous. The vices 
© of Otho, for in vices only he glories, confound- 
“ ed the Empire even at a time when he was a pro- 
« teſſed friend to the Emperor. Is it by the me- 
| ET 1 
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« rit of his voluptuous life, by the pomp and dig- 
* nity of his gait, or is it by his gorgeous drels, 
« altogether ſoft and effeminate, that he would 
claim a right to Empire? Blind dupes are they, 
« with whom his profuſion and extravagancies paſs 
„ under the guiſe of generoſity. The man may 
c know how to waſte and confound ; but to ge- 
„ nuine liberality he muſt be an utter ſtranger. 
« At this inſtant his ſoul is deviſing future feats f 
<.luſts, rendevouſes in gluttony, and wanton re- 
<&,vellings with bands of proſtitute women. Ex- 
ce ceſſes like theſe he eſteems to be the wages and 
« prerogatives of princely rule; exceſſes, of which 
the fruition and charms are to redound to him 
c alone, but to all men the infamy and ſhame. 
“ For never yet was there an inſtance of a man, 
„ho by righteous meaſures adminiſtered a ſtate | 
„ which by wickedneſs and iniquity, he had ac- 
c quired. The voice and conſent of human kind 
« raiſed Galba to Imperial dignity; into the Im- 
« perial dignity, Galba, with your confent, in- 
«« orafted me. a i (oy 
_ « Tf the Commonweal, if the Roman Senate, 
* and the People of Rome, be all no more than 
„ empty and imaginary names; yet ſill it is your 
concern, my fellow ſoldiers, that by fellows of 
c all others the moſt looſe and abandoned, your 
Emperor be not choſen. That our legions have 
„ mutinied againſt their Commanders, is what we 
« have heard now and then. But your faith and 
« duty and character have ſubſiſted unto this day, 
without blemiſh or imputation. Nay, Nero 
« himſelf you forſook not; you were forſaken by 
( Nero. Shall a few common men, in number 
C leſs than thirty, fugitives from their duty, trai- 
c tors to their country, award the Empire as the 
ce liſt ; they from whom no man would bear the 
& choice of one of their own Tribunes or Centu- 
) 6c rions? 
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« rions? Do you approve the wicked precedent ? Do 
ee you, by acquieſcing, adopt the guilt, and render it 
% common to you all? To the provinces next this 
* pernicious licence will paſs: And upon us indeed, 
„ upon Galba and me, will devolve the iflue of theſe 
« deſperate treaſons, but upon you that of ſuch ruin- 
e ous wars. Neither do greater earningsawait ſuch 
c 25 involve themſelves in the guilt of murdering 
their Prince, than ſuch as preſerve themſelves 
& ouiltleſs. But from us you ſhall receive, for your 
fidelity preſerved, a donative as large and ſure as 
“from others for parricide committed.” 
Thoſe of the life guard-men, who bore the title 
of Speculatgres, having dropped away, the reſt of 
the Cohort manifeſted towards his perſon and rea- 
ſoning no ſort of diſtaſte, or inſolence, ſuch as tu- 
multuous conjunctures uſually produce, On the 
contrarythey prepared their enſigns, in conformi- 
i ty rather to diſcipline, and with minds as yet un- 
tainted with treaſon, than, as afterwards was be- 
| hevyed, from counterfeit duty, and the hypocriſy of 
' traitors.” Celſus Marius was, moreover, ſent to 
the body of men who had been detached from the 
Army in IIlyrium, and were then lodged in the 
eloyſters of Vipſanius. To Amulius Serenus and 
Domitius Sabinus, Centurions of the firſt rank, 
orders were given, to bring away from the court 
of the Temple of Liberty, the band of German 
ſoldiers there. Of the Legion formed from the 
Marines, great diſtruſt was entertained, as of men 
full of vengeance for the blood of their brethren, 
whom Galba, even during his firſt entry as Em- 
peror into Rome, had doomed to inſtant maſſacre. 
To the camp alſo of the Prætorian guards there re- 
paired the Tribunes Cerius Severus, Subrius Dex- 
ter, and Pompeius Longinus, to try whether by 
reaſons and exhortations more wholeſome and righ- 
teous, the mutiny then but in its infancy, and not 


4 yet 
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yet arrived at its full inveteracy, might not be quell- 
ed, and obedience reſtored. Two of theſe Tri- 
bunes, Surius and Cerius, the ſoldiers encountered 
and terrified by threats. Upon Longinus they laid 
violent hands, and ſtripped him of his arms, for 
that he came not as an officer by courſe of ſervice, 
but as a confident of Galba, one faithful to his 
Prince, and then obnoxious to theſe traitors. - The 
Legion of Marines without heſitating a moment, 
aſſociated themſelves with the Prætorian bands. The 


band detached from the Illyrian army drove Celſus 


from amongſt them with flights of darts. The 
German troops continued a great while wavering 
and irreſolute; men, who were in their bodies ſtill 

feeble, but in their minds intirely peaceable and re- 
conciled. For as they, who had been by Nero ſent 


before him to Alexandria, while he meditated a 


journey thither, were now returned ſickly and fa- 
tigued with a courſe of ſailing ſo long and uneaſy, 
Galba was beſtowing conſtant and affectionate care 
20 Cheriſh and reſtore the... 
The whole body of the Populace, mixt with a2 
hoſt of bondmen, were now filling the palace; all 
clamouring with confuſed din, to have Otho doom- 
ed to inſtant execution, and the reſt of the con- 
ſpirators to confiſcation and exile; juſt as if they 
had been craving for ſome public repreſentation and 
ſports in the Circus or Amphitheatre. Nor in truth, 
Were they actuated by any diſcernment, by any 
ſincerity or affection: For the ſame mouths were 
ready before the cloſe of the day, to have urged 
the doom of Galba and his adherents, with equal 


Contention and noiſe ; but they blindly followed a 


_ cuſtom tranſmitted from reign to reign, of ſooth- 
ing any Emperor whomſoever, by applauſes uſual 
and extravagant, and by a diſplay of zeal utterly 

vain and hollow. Galba, the while, was holden 
in ſuſpenſe between two different counſels. It was 
| fo . pro- 
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; * by Vinius, © That the Emperor ſhould 


© abide within the palace, arm his ſlaves in his de- 
fence, fortify the avenues, and by no means iſſue 
forth amongſt men mad with rage. 'Fo the mu- 
tinous he muſt allow time for remorſe; to the 
well affected leiſure for intercourſe and concur- 
rence. Deſperate iniquities derive force from 


precipitation and rapidity. Sound counſels are 


ripened and corroborated by ſlowneſs and delibe- 


ration. In concluſion, were his going found 
© neceſſary ſome time hence, it would be ſtill even 
then in his power to go. But if once he ven- 
| tured abroad, it would be too late to with him- 
ſelf at home, ſince upon the good pleaſure of 

others his return muſt then depend.“ 


All the reſt alledged the neceſſity of patch: 


and inſtant meaſures before the conſpiracy of a 


few, as yet impotent and unſupported, had ga- 


thered ſtrength and numbers. By ſuch conduct 
„ even Otho would be ſtruck with dread, he who, 
having withdrawn himſef by ftealth, and been 
introduced amongſt men no wiſe appriſed of the 


deſign, was now by the heavineſs of Galba and 
his party, their ſpiritleſs procraſtinations and con-- 
ſumption of time, taught to mimic the Sove- 
reign. Far be it from them to linger on, to 


await till he had eſtabliſhed in his intereſt the 


whole Camp, then marched into Rome, ſeized 
the Forum, and under full view of Galba, aſcend- 


ed the Capitol; when at the ſame time theEmpe- 
ror, Hke a chief of fi ignal proweſs, ſhut himſelf up 


with his valiant friends in the palace, and there, 
ſeeure as bolted gates and doors can make him, 
prepares forſooth to endure a fiege } Mighty: and 
notable, truly, was the aid to be expected from 
an array of their ſlaves, if the union and ala- 

crity of numbers fo. vaſt already, attached to his 


; cane, were neglected; and the firſt ay. of their 


cs; | reſent- 
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66 


« fore unfafe: Or, to fall if were inevitable, 


4 from which more public odium and diſtaſte would 


c accrue to Otho, and to themſelves certain re- 


$ nown.” Vinius oppoſed this advice, and was 


therefore by Laco encountered with great vehe- 
mence and menaces; all at the Inſtigation of Ice- 
lus, who was thus purſuing his perſonal and inve- 


terate ſpite, to the calamity and overthrow of the 


were only wiſhed by ſuch as lids In truth the more 
invidious opinion, that of his hate, was the moſt 


readily believed. Scarce had Piſo left the palace, | 
before a ſtory ſpread, that Otho was ſlain in the 
camp; a ſtory founded firſt only upon a rumour, 


ſuch as flew at random, and could not be traced. 


But forthwith, as uſual in momentous lies, there 
appeared perſons who averred that they themſelves 
had been upon the ſpot when it was done, and be- 


held it done: News ſwallowed with credulity b 


men who rejoiced in it, and troubled not themſelves 
with inquiries about it. It was by many conjeCtured, 
that by ſome partizans of Otho, who by this time 
had mingled themſelves with the reſt, the rumour 
was firſt framed, and afterwards heightened ;' and 


that purely to intice Galba from his retirement, 
they had forged and publiſhed tidings ſo acceptable. 


Nov upon this occaſion, it was not the people 
only, with the thoughtleſs vulgar, who broke out 


into 


reſentment, a thing of infinite prevalence, were 
left to cool. Whatever is diſhonourable, is 8 


Vas juſt to brave danger by meeting it: An dt 


Neither did Galba deliberate longer; but yielded 
to thoſe whoſe counſels were more plauſible. Piſo 
however was ſent au ay before to the camp, as a 
young man mighty in name and reputation, diſ- | 

tinguiſhed with recent marks of public favour, and 
one poſſeſſed too with enmity to Titus Vinius. Whe- 
ther he really hated the man, or whether the fame 
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into ſhouts and applaudings, and demonſtrations of 
zeal altogether extravagant; but the major part of 


the Senators and Roman Knights now diveſted of 
their fears, and therefore void of caution and re- 
ſerve, forced the gates of the palace, and ruſhing- 
in, preſented themſelves with oſtentation before 


Galba, uttering fore complaints, that the vengeance 


by them meditating in his bchalf, was now ſnatched 


out of their hands. Every the molt ſpiritleſs coward, 
ſuch who would be ſure to face no fort of danger, 
as the event well proved, was at this junCture pro- 
fuſe of words and boaſts, in tongue at leaſt magnani- 


mous and. daring. No man knew the fact, and a 
all averred it. So that Galba, deprived of true in- 


formation, and overcome with the concurring voi- 
ces of men miſled themſelves and miſleading him, 
put on a breaſt-plate; and, finding himſelf unable, 


through age and bodily weakneſs, to ſuſtain the 


preſſing crowd, was hoiſted up in a chair. While 


he was yet within the palace, Julius Atticus, one 


of the life-guard approached, and diſplaying a word 
all over bloody, declared with a loud voice, that by 
his hand Otho had been flain. Nor other anſwer _ 


gave Galba, than, Brother ſoldier, whoſe order haaft | 
thou ? Such was the ſignal firmneſs, of his ſpirit in 


| reſtraining the licentious inſolence of the ſoldiery, 


a ſpirit by no menaces to be diſmayed, and againſt 


the inſinuations of flattery firm and uncorrupt. 


In the camp the while they had to a man ſhaken : 


off all doubts: and heſitation. Nay ſuch vas the 
ardour they expreſſed, that to ſecure Otho with 
their perſons and ſeveral bands ſufficed them not; 
they even placed him amidſt the enſigns, upon that 
very Tribunal, where a little before ſtood the gold- 
en Statue of Galba, and there encompaſſed him 


round with banners diſplayed. Room tor accets to 


his perſon the 'Tribunes and Centurions found none; 
the common ſoldiers had even given. round. a gene- 


ral. 
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ral caution 4 to beware of all who were in com- | 
* mand or authority amongſt them.” With fierce | 
ſhouts, with the wild voice of uproar, and with the 
_ cries of exhortation by all given and returned, the 
whole place reſounded : A ſpirit no wiſe equalled by 
that of the people, and the vulgar, when on pub- 
lic occaſions they utter, in inconſtant ſtarts of ac- 
_ clamations, their lifeleſs flattery. Here, as faſt as 
they beheld any particular ſoldier approach, (for in 
crowds they were all approaching) they ſeized him 
by the hand, in all their armour embraced him, 
placed him faſt by their ſide, led him word by word 
in the oath of fidelity to Otho ; this moment re- 
_ commended their Emperor to the affections of the 
 Joldiers; the next the foldier to the favour of their 
Emperor. Neither was Otho wanting or flow in 
his part; his hand was continually preſented to the 
falute; he worſhipped the rabble, was profuſe of 
bis kifſes, and in order to be a Sovereign, deſcend- 
ed to all the meannefs of a Slave. After the Le- 
gion of Marines had unanimouſly fworn to him, 
he grew to confide in his ſtrength, and judged that, 


as he had hitherto only incited them to Aion 


man by man, it was now ſeaſonable to inflame them 
in a dy. From the rampart therefore of the 


camp, he began in this ſtrain: 


„Under what denomination I come forth to pre- ; 
* ſent myſelf to you, my fellow ſoldiers, I can by 
* no means declare. To intitle myſelf a private 


« perſon, is what I can no more endure, ſince b. 


« you I have been intitled your Prince; than to 
% call myſelf Sovereign whilſt another bears rule. 
_ «« Nay, by what appellation you yourſelves are to 
be diſtinguiſhed, muſt alſo continue a riddle, as 
% long as it remains. a controverſy, whether you 
« eptertain within your trenches a Roman Empe- 


% rar, or an Enemy to the people of Rome. Hear 


« you not, that with the ſame breath and impor- 
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tunity is demanded a bloody doom for me, and 


terrible vengeance upon you? So apparent it is, 


that your lot and mine is the ſame, either to be 
ſecure together, or together to periſh. And ſo 
merciful is the ſpirit of Galba, that ere now 
perhaps he has granted that cruel demand ; he 
who, without ſolicitation from any mortal man, 
could doom to general maſſacre ſo many thou- 


© ſand ſoldiers void of all guilt and offence. Cold 
horror poſſeſſeth my ſoul, as often as I recal the 
day of his public entry, a day ſo mournful and 
© tragical 3 when I recal the only victory by Galba 
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won, that of his conſigning to execution, under 


the eyes of Rome, every tenth man of thoſe 


wretches who had already ſubmitted ; wretches 
whom he had received, as ſupplicants, into his. 
“)) 8 

«© Such were the unhallowed omens attended his 


entry; and, after it, what inſtance of glory 


brought he to adorn his ſovereignty, other than 


the blood of Obultronius Sabinus and of Cor- 


nelius Marcellus, both ſlaughtered in Spain, that 
of Betuus Chilo ſpilt in Gaul, that of Fonteius 
Capito in Germany, that of Clodius Macer in 
Africa, that of Cingonius in his march, of Tur- 
pilianus in the City, and of Nymphidius in the 
Camp? Through the whole extent of the Em- 
pire, what Province is there, what quarter or 
encampment, which is not contaminated with 
ſlaughters, and dyed in blood, or, as he himſelf 
boaſts, chaſtened and reformed ? For, upon deeds, 
which, with all but himſelf, paſs for barbarities, 
he beſtows the title of remedies and cures; whilſt 
by. confounding the names of things, to cruelty 


he gives that of ſeverity, to ſordid avarice that 


of parſi mony, and, under the term of diſcipline, 
comprizes ail the infults and vengeance poured 


upon your heads. It is now five months ſince 
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the exit of Nero; and in that ſhort ſpace, Icelus 
alone has, by ſpoil and rapine, amaſſed more 


wealth than all that Polycletus, and Vatinius, and 


Elius, and the like tribe of ſpoilers, had accumu- 


lated during all that reign. And furely with leſs 
avidity, with leſs licentiouſneſs bad Titus Vinius 
ravaged, had he himſelf, and not Galba, reigned. 
In his preſent ſituation he hath at once treated 


us, as if we were his Subjects, with oppreſſion , 
and, as if we were ſtrangers, with ſcorn. This 


man's houſe alone contains wealth ſufficient to 
furniſh the donative, a debt never offered to be 
paid you, yet a pretence daily to upbraid and re- 


vile you. 


c Nay, to obviate every hope, which from the 
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ſucceſſor at leaſt of Galba, we might have con- 
ceived, he has called one even from exile; ſuch _ 


an one as, in abandoned avarice, and in a ſpirit 


gloomy and horrid, he apprehended to bear, be- 
yond all others, the neareſt reſemblance of him- 


ſelf. You, perceived, my fellow ſoldiers, by the 


late memorable tempeſt, how awfully the angry 
Deities withſtood the ſad and ill-boding adoption. 
In the Senate the ſame angry ſpirit prevails ;. the 
ſame in the people of Rome. Upon your bra- 
very and vigour it 1s that we next depend; as it 
is from you that every worthy deſign muſt de- 
rive its force, and as without you all deſigns, 


however excellent, are impotent and abortive. 


1 call you not to the perils of war, nor, in truth, 


to any peril. On our fide already are all the 


ſoldiery, I mean all that are armed. The fingle 
Cohort, now with Galba, are not covered with 
armour, but with the long veſtment of Citizens; 


nor does that ſingle Cohort any longer guard him 
as their Prince, but only hold him as their pri- 
ſoner. As ſoon as ever they ſhall have eſpied 
vou, 2s ſoon as ever they ſhall bave received he. 
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*« ſignal from me, the only remaining ſtruggle will 


* be, who ſhall in this my cauſe manifeſt the higheſt 
« merit. Neither have we the ſmalleſt room left 
« for delay in purſuing ſuch a counſel as ours, which 


« accompliſhed with ſucceſs.” 


„ can never meet with applauſe till it has been firſt 


He then ordered the common armory to be thrown. 


open. From it inſtantly were arms ſnatched at ran- 


dom, without regard had to the cuſtom of war, 


and the different orders of men, whence the fol- 


diers of the Prætorian Cohorts and thoſe of the Le- 


gions ſhould be ſeverally ranged and diſtinguiſhed 
by their peculiar badges and habiliments. At pre- 
| ſent both ſorts were with their ſhields and helmets, 
ſcattered and intermixed amongſt the auxiliaries. 


Not a Tribune, nor Centurion directed or incited 


them. Every man was his own Captain and Promp- 


ter; and to all the moſt miſchievous it proved — 


principal cauſe of alacrity, to behold the innocent 
ſorrowing. 


Piſo, who was utterly ſeared from proceeding to 


the camp, by the growing uproar of the inſurrection 


there, and with the cries of rebellion reſounding 


quite to the City, had already overtaken Galba, who 


having in the mean time left the palace, was now 


approaching the Forum; and already Celſus Ma- 
rius was returned with a melancholy account. In 
this conjuncture it was by ſome propoſed to: retire 
back to the palace; by others to proceed and ſeize 


the Capitol; by ſeveral to take poſſeſhon of the 
place of aſſembling and haranguing the people. 
Many there were who only thwarted the opinions of 


the reſt ; and, according to the fate of all deſigns 
| where the iſſue is unhappy, ſuch counſels only were 


— 


accounted beſt, as came too late, when the ſeaſon 


for executing them was now elapſed. It is ſaid, that 


Laco was now, but without the privity of Galba, 


by 
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by the doom of this man he meant to mollify the 


angry minds of the ſoldiery, or ſuſpected him as an 
accomplice with Otho, or, to gueſs no more, per- 
haps to fatiate his own private hate. By the cir- 


cumſtances of the time and the place, this his pur- 


poſe was firſt retarded: fince to a ſlaughter. once 


begun, difficult it would have been to ſet any certain 
bounds. Then, what utterly difconcerted his ſcheme, 


was the inceſſant arrival of news ſad and alarming, 


with the haſty flight of friends and late adherents. 


For in one and all their affections were growing 
cold, and all their zeal expiring : Such were the men, 


who had at firſt, with eminent alacrity, made boaſt 


of their magnanimity and faith inviolable. 
For Galba he was toſſed hither and thither, ac- 
cording to every different movement and fluctua- 


tion of the unſteady multitude, while on every 


fide, the Temples and great Halls were filled with 
crowds beholding the doleſul ſpectacle. Nor by the 


people, nor even by the common herd, was one 


Word uttered, or one popular cry. Full of aſtoniſn- 


ment were their looks, and their ears bent to at- 
tention, catching at every ſound. There was no 


tumult, no compoſure; but ſuch an awful ſtillneſs, 
as always indicates mighty dread, and mighty fury. 
To Otho however it was reported, that at Rome 

the populace were arming. Hence he gave orders, 
to march with rapidity, and anticipate the terrors 
Which threatened. This ſufficed the ſoldiers; and 

even the Roman ſoldiers advanced againſt Rome, 


and, having in their way violently ſcattered and =. 


overthrown the populace their fellow Citizens, and 
trodden under foot the fathers of the Senate, ruſh. 
_ furiouſly into the Forum, their horſes. foaming, 
_ themſelves, for hoſtility and arms, terrible to be- 
hold; all with ſuch impetuoſity, as if they had been 
_ advancing to drive Vologeſes or Pacorus from the 


paternal throne of their anceſtors. and our enemies, 
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the Arſacides; and not to butcher their own Em- 
peror, unarmed as he was, and an ancient man. 
Nor did the view of the Capitol before them, nor 
the awe of the ſeveral Temples ſurrounding them, 


nor reverence to princes paſt, nor dread of thoſe to 
come, deter theſe men of blood, but perpetrate they 


would the horrible parricide, though ſuch a par- 


ricide, that for it the ſucceeding Emperor, whoever 


he happen to be, is always ſure to repay due ven- 
geance. 1 5 1 


He who was ſtandard-bearer to the Cohort which 
had remained with Galba, no ſooner perceived the 
body of men from the camp to approach under 
arms, but he (who according to tradition was Ati- 


lius Vergilio) rent from his ſtandard the effigies of 
SGalba, and daſhed it againſt the ground. Upon 
ſuch a ſignal the affections of the whole ſoldiery 


for Otho became apparent; the people took to im- 


mediate flight, and forſook the Forum, and againſt 
ſuch particulars as yet lingered and heſitated, the 
ſoldiers turned their lances. Near the Lake of Cur- 


tius, Galba, by the dread and trembling which poſ- 


ſeſſed thoſe who carried him, was flung from his 
chair, and tumbled proſtrate upon the earth. Of 
his laſt words various are the accounts publiſhed, 
Juſt as this man hated him, or that man admired 


him. By ſome it 1s reported, that he aſked, in the 


_ ſtile of a ſupplicant, what evil he had merited, and 


beſought time, only for a few days, to diſcharge 


their denative. Many more there are who relate, 


that, of his own accord, he readily preſented his 


throat to the aſſaſſins, bidding them “ proceed 


&« and ſtrike reſolutely, if the intereſt of the com- 
«© monwealth ſo required.“ To his murderers it 


was of no moment or avail, whatever he ſaid. Of 
the very perſon who gave him the mortal blow, 


we have no account ſufficiently clear. Some hold 


it to have been Terentius, a reſumed Veteran; 


others, 
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others, one Lecanius. The more current tradi- 


tion is, that Camurius, a common ſoldier in the 
Gfteenth Legion, Gdte him with a. {word in the 
neck, and with it cut his throat. "The reſt horrid- 


ly hacked and mangled his legs and arms; for his 
breaſt was covered with armour. Nay, a ſpirit ſo 
brutal and inhuman tranſported them, that his oy 


now reduced to a trunk, lifeleſs and without a head, 
was yet dishgured by wounds without number. 


Upon Titus Vinius they next diſcharged their rage; 

and concerning him too it remains undecided, whe- 
ther, through deadly and impending terror, he 
were not quite bereft of ſpeech; or whether he 


cried not, with a loud voice, that from Otho th 


had no orders to flay him. Were what he averred 
really a fiction inſpired by fear; or were it, that he 
thus avowed his part in the conſpiracy; certain it 
is, that from the baſeneſs of his life and fame, the 
preſumption is more rational, that he himſelf had 


embarked in that treaſon, for "which he had admini- 
ſtered cauſe. Before the Temple of the deified Ju- 


lius he lay, maimed in the joint of the knee; for 
there he received his firſt wound, and preſently after 


Was, by Julius Carus, a legionary ſoldier, pierced | 


quite e the body. 


A man ſignal for faith and bravery did our age 

that day behold in the perſon of Sempronius Den- 
ſus, Centurion of the Prætorian Cohort, and by Gal- 
ba appointed to guard the perſon of Piſo. This 


Officer, with his poniard drawn, ſingly encounter- 


ed fo many bloody men all armed, and boldly up- 


braided them as deteſtable parricides; ; inſomuch that, 


partly by his blows, partly by his reproaches, upon 


his-own head he drew the ſwords of the affaſſins, 
and thence to Piſo procured, though he too were 
already wounded, opportunity to retire. Piſo eſca- 


ped to the Temple of Veſta, and was there, by a 
Bondman of the State, received through compaſhon, 


and 


er 
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and concealed in his chamber. By thus lurking in 


obſcurity it was, and by no protection from the ſa- 
credneſs of the place, or from the reverence due to 


rites divine, that a while ſuſpended his impend— 


ing tragedy, when there arrived two men, who, 
beſide their immediate orders from Otho, were of 


themſelves inflamed with avowed thirſt after his 
blood. Theſe were Sulpitius Florus, belonging to 
the Britiſh Bands, a man but juſt before by Galba 


preſented with the privilege of a Roman Citizen, 
and Statius Marcus, one of his life-guard. By them 
Piſo was dragged forth and butchered in the portal 
of the Temple. %%;ͤ Ton ba obrd, Some 

Of Otho it is ſaid, that never did he receive the 


news of any man's blood ſpilt, with higher marks 
of delight; that never did he gaze upon any bloody 


head with eyes ſo curious and inſatiable. Whether 


his ſpirit were, upon this occaſion, firſt relieved 
from all ſolicitude, and thenceforth preſumed upon 


a ſeaſon of rejoicing without check or allay ; or 
whether, from recalling to mind the Imperial Ma- 


jeſty veſted in the perſon of Galba, and his own 


intimacy with Titus Vinius : his ſoul however fill- 


ed with vengeance, became ſtruck with horror up- 


on the ſad repreſentation of their fate. For the 
murder of Piſo he believed it juſt and commendable 
to expreſs his joy, as for that of his enemy and 

competitor. Upon long poles their bleeding heads 
were exalted, and thus carried along amidſt the 
banners of the military bands, cloſe by the Eagle 
of a Legion; while particulars were in boaſts diſ- 


playing their hands all embrued with the blood; 


namely all they who had committed the murder, 
all who aſſiſted at it, and all who truly or falſly 
claimed ſhare in a parricide, which all magnified 
as a glorious feat worthy of eternal renown. Above 
an hundred and twenty diſtin memorials at this 
time preſented, all claiming rewards for ſome _— 
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able exploit by the ſeveral claimers performed on 


that tragical day, fell afterwards into the hands of the 


Emperor Vitellius, who commanded ſearch to be 


made for the Authors, and all of them to be put to 
the ſword ; from no tenderneſs or regard for Galba, 


but out of policy common and traditional amongſt. 
princes, as a ſecurity againſt ſuch traitors, during 
their own reigns, at leaſt a precedent of vengeance 
by them left to their ſucceſſors. „„ 

You would have now thought that you had ſeen 
in Rome another Senate, and another People. 'To 


a man they earneſtly crowded to the Camp, each 
| ſtriving to outrun his fellows, each to overtake and 


paſs by ſuch as were before him: They condemned 
the conduct of Galba, magnified the judgment of 
the ſoldiers, kiſſed the hands of Otho; and the 


more hollow and counterfeit all their indications of 
zeal were, the more loud and numerous were the 


indications which they ſtrove to ſhew. Neither did 


Otho neglect the perſons of individuals, while, by 


perſuaſions and the motions of his countenance, he 


at the ſame time endeavoured to pacify the ſpirit of 


the ſoldiers breathing menaces and ravage. Already 


they were urging for a bloody doom to be inſtantly 


inflicted upon Marius Celſus, Conſul elect, and to 


Galba a faithful and conſtant friend, even in his 


laſt diſtreſs, and to the fad cloſe of his life: They 
were in truth enraged at the man for his integrity 


and vigour of ſpirit, virtues which with them paſſed 


for dangerous crimes. What they aimed at was 


apparent, to have their hands let looſe to general 


pillage and maſſacre, and to bring to deſtruction 
every worthy and every able man in the Roman 


State. But in Otho authority ſufficient was not 
found to prohibit acts of violence; it was hitherto. 
only in his power to ordain them to be done. So 
that perſonating great wrath towards Celſus, he or- 
dered him to be put under bonds and durance, with 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong proteſtations, that for other and higher pu- 
niſhment he reſerved him; and in this manner re- 
deemed him from a violent death juſt impending. 
From this moment all things were tranſacted by 
the mere will and option of the ſoldiers. By them 
were choſen the Captains of the Prætorian guards; 
namely Plotius Firmus, once a common ſoldier, 
then preferred to command the watch, and, even 
during the life and reign of Galba, embarked in 
the faction of Otho; with Plotius they joined Li- 
cinius Proculus, one in high confidence with Otho, 
and thought to have promoted his intereſt and in- 
trigues. To the Government of Rome they ad- 
vanced Flavius Sabinus in deference to the judg- 
ment of Nero, in whoſe reign he had adminiſtered 
the ſame office; the major part being influenced in 
this choice by their regard to his brother Veſpaſian. 
They then inſiſted importunately, that the fees 
wont to be by them paid to their Centurions, for 
exemption from certain military burdens, ſhould be 
utterly aboliſhed 3 for, under his name, every poor 
ſoldier paid as it were, an annual tribute. Hence 
the fourth part of a company at once uſed to be 
abſent and diſperſed, either in progreſſes upon li- 

cence, or roaming like vagrants through the Camp 
itſelf; and provided they could but diſcharge their 
bribe to the Centurion, none of them were ſolicit- 
ous about the meaſure of that heavy impoſition, or 
about the nature of the earnings which enabled them 
to bear it. So that by betaking themſelves to rob- 
bing and plundering, or by ſubmitting to vile of- 
fices, ſuch as were peculiar to ſlaves, they pur- 
_ chaſed a diſpenſation from the toils of ſoldiers. It 
was moreover a practice to perſecute every ſoldier 
noted for wealth, by ſubjecting him continually to 
hard labour and mercileſs ſtripes, till he were forced 
to buy a diſpenſation at a price: 'Then, when by 
theſe exactions he was quite exhauſted and impo- 
2: „„ veriſhed ; 
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veriſnhed; nay, when by long exemption from duty, 
he was alſo become enſlaved to lazineſs and ſloth, 
he returned home to his company a different man, 
reduced from plenty to miſerable indigence, and 
now as liſtleſs and inactive, as before he was vigo- 
rous and hardy. And as there were many who had 
ſucceſſively undergone the like change, been de- 
bauched by ſuch wild immunity, and excited. by 
ſuch pinching neceſſity; they were always ready to 
run headlong into ſedition, diflention, and at laſt 
into civil wars. But Otho, that he might not 
eſtrange from him the affections of the Centurions, 
by ſuch remiſſion and bounty conferred upon the 
common ſoldiers, undertook, out of his own reve- 
nue, yearly to pay the fees of ſuch exemptions ; 
a2 regulation doubtleſs of notable benefit, and by 
| ſuch good princes as came after, perpetuated as part 
of the military eſtabliſhment. Laco, Captain of 
the guards to Galba, as if no more than his baniſh= 
ment was intended, was condemned to an iſland ; 
but murdered by a reſumed veteran, who Otho 
had ſent before him, with orders for his aſſaſſina- 
tion. Upon Icelus, as he was only a ſlave manu- 
miſed, public execution was formally done. 
When in a ſeries of iniquities ſo tragical the 
whole day was ſpent, the concluding evil was that 
of public rejoicing. The City Prætor aſſembles 
the Senate. The other Magiſtrates contend to ſur- 
| Paſs each other in flights of flattery. The Fathers 
run with rapidity to aſſemble. To Otho is decreed 
the authority Tribunitial, the name of Auguſtus, 
and every other honour enjoyed by preceding Em- 
perors. For they now jointly laboured to obliterate 
the many invectives and contumelies which they 
had in common poured forth againſt him; indigni- 
ties which no man could perceive to have made any 
angry impreſſions upon his ſpirit. Whether he had 
quite dropt all reſentment, or only poſtponed his 
: | : Ven- 
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vengeance fuck was the ſhortneſs of his reign, 


that no certain judgment could be formed. When 
over the Forum, ſtill. flowing with blood, and 


through heaps of the flain, Otho had been carried 


to the Capitol, and thence to the palace, he grant- 
ed leave to burn, and bury the corſes. The re- 
mains of Piſo were, by his wife Verania, and his 
brother Scribonianus, committed to the quiet of the 
grave; as were thoſe of Titus Vinius, by his daugh- 
ter Criſpina ; after they had found out and redeem- 
ed their heads, which their murderers had | retained 
- for ſale. - 
Piſo had entered into the thirty-firſt year of his 
age, much happier in his fame than in his fortune, 
His brother Magnus had fallen by the cruelty of 
Claudius, his brother Craſſus by that of Nero. He 
| himſelf had lived a long time in the ſtate of exile, 
but four days in that of a Prince and, by the late 
adoption, ſo ſuddenly made, gained no other ad- 
vantage over his elder brother than that of being 
firſt ſlain. Titus Vinius had paſſed fifty-ſeven 
years in a courſe of manners unequal and diverſified. 
His father was of a Prætorian family; his mother's 
father was of thoſe proſcribed by the Triumvirate. 
In his very firſt campaign, under Calviſius Sabinus 
he was branded with infamy. For the wife of that 


General, moved with a prepoſterous fondneſs to 


viewthe. lituation of the camp, entered the ſame in 
the night under the habit of a ſoldier; and having 
there, with the like wanton curiolity, adventured 
to pry into the manner of the guard, and of the 
other functions military, at laſt confidently. perpe- 
. trated the act of adultery in the very quarter ſacred 
to the Roman Eagles and Banners; and [Titus Vi- 
nius was arraigned as her partner in this crime. 
By order therefore of the Emperor Caligula, he was 
put in irons and confinement, but by the change 
of times ſoon enlarged, and thenceforth paſſed 

through 
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through a ſucceſſion of public employments, with 


a character free from reproach. At the cloſe of his 


Prætorſnip, he was preferred to the command of a 


Legion, and in it acquitted himſelf with applauſe. 
He was afterwards ſtained with an imputation alto- 
: e infamous, and worthy only of a ſlave, to 
have purloined a goblet of gold, while he was en- 


tertained, with other company, at the table of 
Claudius; inſomuch, that on the day following, 


Claudius diſtinguiſhed him from all the reſt of his 


gueſts, by ordering that Vinius only ſhould be ſerv- 


ed in an earthen cup. Yet the ſame Vinius ruled 
the province of Narbon Gaul, in quality of Pro- 
_ conſul, with juſtice unbiaſſed and eminent integrity. 
Soon after, his intimacy with Galba having led 


him to a precipice where his fall overtook him, he 
proved daring, ſubtle, prompt, and, according as 
he choſe to apply his ſpirit, was with equal ardour 
vicious and depraved, or vigilant and active. The 


Teſtament made by. Vinius was, through the migh- 
tineſs of his wealth, of none effect. The laſt Will 
of Piſo his poverty rendered valid. „„ 
he corpſe of Galba, after it had lain long ne- 
glected in the ſtreets, and, during the licentiouſneſs 


of the night, ſuffered inſults and indecencies with- 


out number or meaſure, was by Argius, one of his 


principal bondmen, bearing the office of Steward, 


repoſited in a mean grave, within his own gardens. 


His head, miſerably mangled and ſtuck upon a 
pole by a rabble of the vile ſcullions and attendants 
of the camp, was by them erected before the tomb 
of Patrobius, a manumiſed ſlave of Nero's, and by 


the authority of Galba executed. Here it was at 


liength found on the day following, and laid with 
the remains of his body which had been already 


' burnt. Such was the end of Galba, in the ſeven- 


ty-third year of his life; after having paſſed through 


the reigns of five princes, in a courſe of fortune 


5 abun- 
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abundantly proſperous, and under the + Sorejcighty 
of others happier than in his own. Signally ancient 


__ - was the nobility of his houſe, mighty the wealth. 
| In himſelf were found talents no other than mode- 


rate, and he was rather free from vices, than en- 


dowed with many virtues. Fame was what he no 
wiſe. deſpiſed, yet never ſtudied to-blazon his own. 
No man's money did he covet, was ſparing of his 


own; of the public money greedy and tenacious. 


Towards his Friends and Freedmen, when chance 


directed him to ſuch as were good, he was ever 


paſhve and reſigned, without all check and contra- 
_ diction; and to all their iniquities, where they 


proved to be bad, blind even to his own ſcandal and 


diſgrace. But ſuch was the ſplendor of his race, 
and ſuch the terrible ſpirit of thoſe times, that, by 
his eſcaping them, a colour was miniſtered for be- 


ſtowing the name of real wiſdom upon that which 


in him was real heaviveſs: During the vigour of 


his years he commanded with ſignal renown in the 


- German years. He afterwards governed Africa, as 


Proconſul, with moderation and gentleneſs; as now, 


in the latter part of his life, he had ruled the ne- 
thermoſt Spain, with the like meaſure of juſtice. 
For greater than a ſubject he ſeemed, while he was 


yet no more than a ſubject; and, in 'the opinion of 
all men, had paſſed as capable of Empire, had WE: 


never been Emperor. 


Io the City already full of bega "i 
once ſtruck with the horror of the recent parricide, 


and dreading the ſpirit and known vices of Otho, 
there accrued freſh cauſe of affright from the tidings 


concerning Vitellius; tidings which, before the 
murder of Galba, were ſuppreſſed, with deſign to 
bave it believed, that only the army in Higher Ger- 
many had revolted. Upon this occaſion it became 


matter of open lamentation, not to the Senate alone 


and Equeſtrian Order, men who had ſome ſhare in 
Vor. III. 3 the 
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the adminiſtration, and ſome concern for the pub- 
lic weal, but even to the mean people; that two 
men, of all others the moſt infamous for pollution, 
; effeminacy and profuſion, were thus fatally choſen, 
as it were on purpoſe, to rend and deſtroy the Em- 


pire. Nor did they now any longer recount the 


inſtances of cruelty, {till recent, perpetrated du- 
ring the late times of peace and tyranny : But re- 
viving the memory and terrors of the civil wars, 
they repreſented “ Rome ſo often taken by her 
« own hoſtile armies, the deſolation of Italy, the 
e Provinces ravaged, the battles of Pharſalia and 
„ Philippi, with the fieges of Peruſia and Mo- 
« dena; Names fignal for public calamities and 
| laughter. © In a ſtruggle for the Sovereignty, 
- «6. even: among men of renown, it was urged that 
„„ the whole earth was well nigh turned upſide 
% down. Yet, under the prevailing fortune of Ju- 
« lius Cæſar the Empire ſubſiſted; it ſubſiſted un- 
« der that of Auguſtus: Under Pompey too and 
„ Brutus the Republic would have ſubfiſted. 
„% Would they, at this time, repair to the Tem- 
(c ples for Otho, or for Vitellius ? Alike impious 
« would be the ſupplications for either, alike de- 
ée teſtable the vows; ſince fuch men they both 


K 


 & were, that by the ifſue of the war between 


© them, nothing elſe was to ibe learnt, than that 


6 whichſoever of the two proved the Conqueror, 


„ would thence prove the worſt.” There were 
_ thoſe who formed prognoſtications concerning Veſ- 

| aſſian, and the forces in the Eaſt ; and, 28 Veſpa- : 
lan excelled them both, another war was dreaded, 
and additional calamities. Moreover with the 
Public, Veſpaſian ſtood bat in dubious eſtimation, 
and, of all thoſe who had baren Eaperors, was 
in truth the any one by power changed for the 
Wh better. 7 


1 now 
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I now proceed to a diſplay of the rife and cauſes 


of the commotion and revolt begun by Vitellius. 


When Julius Vindex was, with all his forces, ſſain, 
the conquering army, grown unruly and imperious 


upon ſuch an acquiſition of glory and ſpoil; as to 


their ſhare the victory had fallen, without pains or 
peril, in a war extremely lucrative ; became eager 

for action, and feats of war, and fonder of rapine 

than of their uſual ſtipend. They had beſides long 


endured a ſervice void of gain, and full of rigour, 


as well from the bleakneſs of the country, and 


keenneſs of the air, as from the ſevere exerciſe of 


diſcipline; which, though it be preſerved during 
peace with a ſtriftneſs ever ſo unrelenting, never 
fails to be diſſolved by inteſtine wars; ſince on 
both fides are always found buſy inftruments of 
corruption, and the violation o 
eſcapes all correction. Of men, and arms, and 
| horſes they had abundant ſtore, both for ſervice and 


faith and duty 


for ſhew. But before the beginning of the war, 


they knew only their own particular companies, 


and their own troops of horſe ; for the armies were 


ſeparated from each other by the boundaries of the 8 


ſeveral Provinces. It Was to make head againſt | 
Vindex that the Legions were drawn together; and 


| having then tried their own ſtrength, and that of 


the Gauls, they fought earneſtly to revive once 
more the tumult of war, and to create freſh quar- 
rels. Nor did they treat them as formerly with the 


title of Allies, but with that of Enemies, and of a 


people ſubdued by the ſword. Nay, they were 
abetted by thoſe of the Gauls who dwell along the 


Banks of the Rhine, and having adhered to the for- 


tune and party of the Army, were now venementiy | 
inciting them againſt the Galbians; for upon their 
countrymen they had beſtowed this name, diſdain- 


ing to mention that of Vindex. Filled therefore 


with rage towards the Sequanians, and the Eduans, 
„ „ 1 and 
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and towards other Cities, according to the meaſure 
of their wealth, they graſped i in imagination future 
; booty, from towns ſacked, from the devaſtation of 
countries, and the plunder of private dwellings. 
Beſides their being prompted by notable rapaciouſ- 
neſs and arrogance, the two leading vices of ſuch 
as are ſtrongeſt, they were provoked by the pride 
and defiance found in the behaviour of the Gauls, 
who boaſled, that, in contempt of the army, they 


were by Galba relented from a fourth of their Tri- 


bute, and diſtinguiſhed with the rights and privi- 
leges of Roman Citizens. To all this there accrued 
a current report, maliciouſly raiſed, and raſhly be- 
lieved, that the Legions were doomed to decima- 


tion, and every Centurion noted for being brave 


„ daring, to be caſhiered. From every quurtar 
were arriving news tragical and alarming. Sad and 
diſcouraging. were the tidings from Rome. The 


5 Colony too of Lyons, who were ſorely diſaffected 
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much integrity, what Tenftine Capito had - done, 


to Galba, and immoveable in their adherence to 
Nero, proved a continual ſource of wild and flying 
rumours. But within the camp itſelf was found 


moſt ample matter for fiction and credulity, from 


the bitterneſs and hate of the ſoldiery, from their 
conſciouſneſs and dread, and even from the ſecurity | 
which, upon a review of their own | forges, they 


conceived. 85 
About the very firſt of Decetaber j in the preced- 


ing year, Aulus Vitellius had entered the Lower 


Germany, and with great accuracy viſited the win- 


. ter quartets of the Legions there. To their ranks 


he reſtored numbers who had been degraded; many 


he redeemed from ignominous puniſhments, and 
cancelled the marks of infamy inflicted upon others. 
Some regulations he made through judgment; but 


moſt with a corrupt view to popularity. Among 
the former muſt be reckoned his aboliſhing, with ſo 


in 
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in preferring and degrading particulars from the 
motives of avarice and ſordid gain. Neither were 
theſe his proceedings eſtimated barely according to 
the meaſures of his office, that of a General of Con- 


ſular quality; but whatever he did, paſſed under a 
higher confideration. And for Vitellius himſelf, as 
by ſuch who judged ſeverely, he was accounted but 
a mean perſon; his friends and adherents, on the 
contrary, while he was giving away his own for- 
tune, and laviſhing in bounties that of others, with- 


out meaſure, without diſcernment, beſtowed upon 


this extravagance and ſpoil the title of complaiſance 


and good nature. Add that, from a violent thirſt 


of bearing rule, into virtues they conſtrued the moſt 


manifeſt vices. In both armies, as there were 


many peaceable and modeſt, ſo were there many 
wicked and reſolute. But abandoned to keetitivus | 
purſuits, and fignal in precipitancy, were two Com- 
manders of Legions, Alienus Cæcina and Fabius 
Valens. The latter particularly was highly diſguſt- 


ed with Galba, alledging, that his ſervices in detect- 


ing the reſerves and heſitation of Verginius, and in 
ſtifling the machinations of Capito, had been by 
Galba paſſed over with ingratitude. Hence he in- 
ſtigated Vitellius, and magnified to him “ the ar- 


„„ dour and ready zeal of the ſoldiery; that his 
= 


own name was every where mentioned with re- 


„ nown, From Hordeonius Flaccus no obſtruction 
40 would be found. Britain would accede to his 


% party, The auxiliary forces of the Germans 
« would j . TN affured was the faith of the Pro- 
« vinces. Tottering and precarious was the So- 


_« vereignty of the Old-man, and would quickly 


« paſs from him. Let Vitellius only open his arms 
c and advance to receive his approaching fortune. 


1% With reaſon had Verginius heſitated to accept 
<« the Empire, .a man deſcended only from an equeſ- 
5 trian nir, from a father never known by any 
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office. Had he accepted it, he would have proved 
_ « unequal to it; and might hve in ſafety after he 
<« had refuſed it. Vitellius ſprung from a father 
« who had ſuſtained three Conſulſhips, with the 
* awful office of Cenſor, and had been Collegue in 
- « the Conſulſhip with Claudius. Such paternal dig- 
4 nities had long ſince raiſed him to the elevation of 
« an Emperor, and deprived him of all W in 
« the ſtation of a ſubject.“ 
His ſpirit, naturally heavy and flow, was fo far 
agitated by ſuch repreſentations, as to covet the 
Diadem rather than to hope for it. In the Higher 


5 Germany, Cæcina had intirely captivated the de- 


tions of the ſoldiers, as he was graceful and young, 

large in his perſon, of a foul which foſtered deſigns 
without bounds, his gait noble and ſtately, and 
himſelf a prompt and lively ſpeaker. This young 
man, exerciſing the office of Quæſtor in that pro- 

vince of Spain called Bætica, had revolted immedi- 
ately to Galba, who thence preferred him to the 
command of a Legion; but ſoon after having diſ- 
covered that he had embezzled the common trea- 
ſure, ordered him to be proſecuted as one guilty of 
robbing the Public. Cæcina, reſenting this heinouſ- 
ly, determined to excite a ſpirit of univerſal con- 


fuſion and revolt, and with the miſeries of the ſtate 


to cover his own private wounds. Neither in the 
army itſelf were there wanting ſeeds of tumult and 
diſcord. For in the war againft Vindet they had 
been all to a man engaged; nor, till after Nero was 
Hain, could they be induced to transfer their alle- 

giance to Galba. The troops too of Lower Ger- 
many had the merit of having taken the oath of fi- 
delity before them. Moreover, contiguous and in- 
termixed with the winter quarters of the Legions 
lay the territories of the Treverians and the Lin- 
gones, and ſuch other communities as had been by 
Lr e with Leben _— or "OL of 
their 
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their wonted bounds. Hence aroſe ſeditious com- 
munications between them; as alſo the corruption 
of the ſoldiery, increaſed by their intercourſe with 
theſe townſmen and peaſants; and hence too that 
_ devotion of theirs to Verginius was now at the ſer- 
vice of any other candidate «© 

The community of the Lingones had, in ob- 
ſervance of ancient cuſtom, ſent gifts to the Legions, 
and the compliment of their right hands preſented, 


in token of affeQtion and hoſpitality. Now their 


Deputies, who in their perſons and countenances 
| bore the ſtudied marks of miſerable diſtreſs and an- 
guiſh, took all occaſions, both in the tents of the 


| ſoldiers, and in the quarters aſſigned for the Eagles 


and arms of every particular Legion, to bewail by 


turns their own hardſhips and opprethons, and the 


favour and advantage conferred upon the other 
neighbouring Communities. And as ſoon as they 
found that theſe their infuſions were ſwallowed with 
attention and eagerneſs, they proceeded to bemoan 
the lot of the army itſelf, the perils which ſurround- 
ed them, with their opprobrious uſage; and thus 
inflamed the minds of the men. They were in 
truth juſt ripe for a preſent inſurrection, when Hor- 
deonius Flaccus ordered the Deputies to depart, 
and that their departure might be the more ſecret 
to leave the camp by night. Hence a furious ru- 
mour enſued, that they were murdered. This was 
What the moſt part affirmed, and added, that unleſs 
they took ſure meaſures for their own defence and 
preſervation, the certain conſequence would be, that 
all the braveſt and moſt vigilant ſoldiers, and ſuch 
as had dared to complain of the preſent evils, would 
be maſſacred in the dark, apart from the fight and 
obſervation of their brethren. Preſently the Legions 
bind themſelves in a mutual and fecret confederacy, 
and in it the auxiliary ſoldiers are comprized 
men whom at firſt they ſuſpected of preparing to 
D4 fall 


ment than the reſt. So much more eaſily procured, | 


amongſt men of evil minds, is a concurrence in 


rage and war, than in * and e du- 
ring peace 5 


In Lower G the Legions on the firſt of : 


| January performed the ſolemnity of ſwearing alle- 


giance to Galba, drawn to it indeed by compul- 


fon; and with infinite! backwardneſs and heſitation 
they did it. Faint and few were the cries of loyalt 


and applauſe, and theſe only uttered by ſome in the 
foremoſt ranks. The reſt continued mute, every 
particular expecting with impatience from him who 
ſtood neareſt, ſome daring effort of diſaffection and 


treaſon; agreeably to the natural bent of men, to 


follow greedily in ſuch purſuits as they are greatly 
averſe to begin. The Legions too were animated 
by different humours. The firſt and the fifth were 
ſeo turbulent and outrageous, | that among them 
ſome were found who affaulted the images of Galba 
with ſtones. The fifteenth and ſixteenth had not 
yet ventured beyond menaces and the uproar of 
words, but were watching with ſpecial attention for 
A beginning and precedent of mutiny and violence. 
But, in the higher army the fourth Legion, and 
the eighteenth, both abiding in the ſame. winter 
quarters, did, even on the firſt of January, break 
in pieces the images of Galba: An outrage in 
which the fourth manifeſted the greater fury. 'The 


eighteenth ſhewed ſome heſitation, but preſently 


joined with the former. And leit, by this act 
they might ſeem to have renounced all reverence 
for the Emperor, they recalled and took the oath: 


of fidelity to the antiquated names of the Senate 


and-people of Rome. Nor was there one Pribune: 


or 
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fall upon the Legions themſelves thus revolting, afs: 
ter having ſurrounded them with the body of their 
cohorts, and their wing of horſe. But anon theſe, 
auxiliaries appeared more clamorous and vehe- 
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or one Commander of the Legions found to exert 
himſelf in behalf of Galba. Nay, ſome of theſe 
officers practiſed what is uſual during ſuch madneſs 


and confuſion, and added notably to the uproar. 


perſon could be ſingled out to bear the name and 
weight of the commotion. | 


It is true Hordeonius Face Was upon che ſpots 3 
aà General of Conſular authority was a beholder of 
this deteſtable treaſon and revolt, yet durſt neither' 
reſtrain ſuch as were already ruſhing into rebellion, 
nor recover ſuch as were only wavering, nor rouſe 

and animate thoſe who ſtill perſeverd in their in- 
tegrity; but remained ſpiritleſs, terrified, and only 
through ſtupidity innocent. There were four Cen- 

turions who would have protected the images of 

Galba, but were by the furious ſoldiers ſeized and 

_ confined in chains. 'Theſe were Nonius Receptus, 
Donatius Valens, Romilius Marcellus, and Cal- 

purnius Repentinus ; all belonging to the eighteenth 

Legion. Further than this in none of them was 

found or faith, or duty, or the memory of their 
former oaths. But it happened in this as in other 


inſurrections; whither the many led, all the reſt 


blindly followed. On the night Which followed the 
fame day, the Eagle-bearer of the fourth Legion, 


arriving at Cologn, acquainted Vitellius, while he 


thus ſhifting, and to make theſe Legions the Ten- 
der of an Emperor. Forthwith meſſengers: were 
Giipatched from Vitellius, to acquaint the Legions 


D 5 off 


No man however appeared to harangue the multi- 
tude, or took upon him the authority of applying to 
| them from a Tribunal. For as yet no particular 


* 


Was banquetting, that the fourth Legion and the 
eighteenth had thrown down the images of Galba, 
and plighted their fidelity to the Senate and People 
of Rome: An oath which to him and' his friends 
appeared void and invalid. It was therefore deter- 
mined to fix and aſcertain fortune while ſhe was 
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of the lower Province, and their Commanders, 
« That the higher Army had revolted from Galba; 
« inſomuch that they | muſt either make war upon 
de the revolters; or if they rather preferred peace 
«- and coalition, muſt create an Emperor. Indeed 
with much leſs peril they might preſently elect a 
Prince, than continue in ſearch of one“ 
The winter quarters of the firſt Legion lay near- 
eſt, and with it Fabius Valens the Commander, 
more keen and zealous than all the reſt. This of- 
ficer entered into Cologn the very next day, ac- 
companied with the cavalry of his Legion, and 
thoſe of the auxiliaries, openly ſaluted Vitellius | 
Emperor. His example was Ellowed by the Legions 
of the ſame province with mighty haſte and compe- 
tition; and + 4 
quiſhed the: plauſible names of the Senate and 
People of Rome, acceded fo early as the third of 
January to the party of Vitellius : It was now ap- 
Parent, that to the free Roman State they were no 
wiſe devoted during the two preceding days. Equal 
to the ardour and zeal of the armies was that of the 
Treverians, of the Lingones, and of the inhabitants 
of Cologn; all making offer of ſupplies of men, of 
| horſes, of treaſure, each according to the meaſure 
of his power and ſufficiency, either in perſon, or 
wealth, or of capacity and addreſs. Neither was 
ſuch liberality confined to the leading men of thefe 
Colonies, or to thoſe of the Camp, men who en- 
joyed preſent abundance, and who from victory 
once gained conceived hopes of ample earnings: 
The common men too, the poor foldiers, they who 
were deſtitute of money, inſtead of it ſurrendered 
their travelling ſubſiſtence, their girdles, the trap- 
| pings of their horſes, and the filver ornaments upon 


their armour ; all led by impulſe, By headlong paſ- 
ſion, and e even by avarice. | 
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Vitellius therefore, after he had extolled the zeal 
and alaerity of the ſoldiers, diſpoſed of the ſeveral 


charges depending on the Sovereignty z charges 


which were wont to be adminiſtered by the Impe- 
rial Fredmen, but now by him conferred upon 


Roman Knights. The fees exacted from the ſol- 
diers by the Centurions for exemption from duty, 


he ordered to be paid out of his own Treaſure as 


Emperor. The ctuel vengeance of the ſoldiers, in 
craving the doom and execution of particulars, he 
in many inſtances humoured; and in ſome inſtances 


defeated, under colour of committing the obnoxious 
perſons to priſon. Pompeius Propinquus, Gover- 
nor of the Province of Belgica, was put to prefent 


death. By an artifice he redeemed from their rage 
the perfon of Julius Burdo, Commander of the na- 


val Forces in Germany. Againſt him the fury of | 


_ the army raged, as they believed that through his 


miſchievous devices Fonteius Capito had been 


- brought firft to rebel, and then to periſh. Dear to 
them was the memory of Capito; and ſuch befides 


was their thirft of vengeance ant blood, that to Nay 


and execute in the face of the day, was with them 


matter of licence; but to protect and ſhew mercy 
there was no way other than that of deceiving 
them. Thus was Burdo ſecured in priſon, and 
afterwards, upon the victory obtained by Vitellius, 


«diſcharged, , when the malice of the ſoldiers was 


diſnpated. In the mean while, Criſpinus the Cen- 
turion was preſented to their fury, as a proper vic- 
tim for èxpiation; he who had ſtained himſelf with 


the blood of Capito. For this cauſe, as he was, 


to the Toldiers Who required his execution, a crimi- 
nal the more ſignally notorious; ſo he was to Vi- 
tellins, who awarded it, an object the more vile and 
deſpicable. The next threatened was Julius Civilis, 


but delivered from all peril, as amongſt his coun- 
trymen the Batavians, he was a man of prevailing 


credit 
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credit and popularity; and left by his doom that 
nation ſo wild and fierce might have been provoked 


to enmity. In truth, there then lay in the country 


of the Lingones eight Cohorts of Batavians, apper- 


' taining, as auxiliaries, to the fourteenth Legion 


but through the commotion and diſtraction of the 


times, retired from it; a body of men of infinite 
weight or availment, either as enemies or confe- 


derates. To execution Vitellius doomed. Nonius, 
Donatius, Romilius, and Calpurnius, the four Cen- 


turions lately mentioned, all condemed for adhe- 


ring to their faith and duty; a crime ever thought 
moſt heinous by ſuch as have renounced both. To 
this party there joined themſelves Valerius Aſiaticus, 
the Emperor's Lieutenant in the province. of Bel- 
gica, he upon whom Vitellius afterwards beſtowed 
bis daughter; and Junius Blæſus, Governor of that 


part of Gaul which derives its name from the City 


of Lyons; together with the Italic Legion, and 


the band of horſe intitled Taurina, both encamped 


at Lyons. Neither did the forces in Rhætia pro- 


craſtinate, but forthwith went over to his ſide; nor 
even from thoſe in Britain was there u hefitation 
found. 


Over Britain Trebellius nen then tore rule, 
a man, for his avarice and infamous corruptions, de 


ſpiſed and deteſted by the army. This hate of 
theirs was daily heightened and inflamed by Roſcius 
Cælius, Commander of the twentieth Legion; one 
who towards him had. long lived in a ſtate of ſtrife 
and oppoſition. - But now, by the eruption. of the 


Civil war, their mutual enmity broke forth morę ö 


implacably. Upon Czlius, the General charged 


the raiſing of ſedition, and that he had utterly 


broken all diſcipline in the army. Againſt the 
General, Cælius urged, that he had plundered and 
impoveriſhed the Legions. And, in the mean 
while, — . the Icandalous diſputes and compe- 

| tition 
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tition between the Chiefs, the behaviour of the 
army, otherwiſe: modeſt, became quite deprayed; 


and to ſuch a tumult the conteſt aroſe, that Tre⸗ 


bellius, finding himſelf aſſaulted by many reproaches 
from the auxiliary ſoldiers alſo, and perceiving all 
the Cohorts and bands of horſe to aſſociate them- 


ſelves with Cælius, fled in this forlorn ſtate, to Vi- 


tellius. Vet the tranquillity of the Provinces ſub- 
fiſted, though the Governor veſted with Conſular 


dignity was gone. The adminiſtration was perform- 


ed by the Commanders of the Legions, by their 


office all equal in' authority ; but Celius vy 28 re 
boldneſs gained ſuperior ſway. 

Vitellius, upon the acceffion of the army in Bri- 
tain to his party, become mighty in forces and trea- 
ſure, appointed two Generals to conduct the war, 


and to each General aſſigned a different route. To 


Fabius Valens he gave orders to ſooth and draw 


over the Gauls, or, if he could not perſuade them, 
then to over-run them by ſpoil and devaſtation, and 


by that part of the Alps Which bears the name of 
Cottian, make an irruption into Italy. Cæcina was 


ordered to advance thither by a nearer way, and to 
paſs over the mountains called Penini. To Valens 


was committed the flower of the lower Army, with 


the Eagle of the fifth Legion, and the Cohorts and 
Bands of horſe, to the number of forty thouſand 


fighting men. From the higher Germany Czcina 


led thirty thouſand, of which the principal ſtrength 
conſiſted. in one Legion, namely the twenty-firſt, 
Upon bath, Generals were beſtowed bodies of auxi- 


Vary Germans. From theſe two it was that Vitel- 
lius drew reinforcements for his own troops, with 


whom he was to follow and ſupport the whole 


weight of the war. 
Wonderful was found the difference between the 


ſpirit of the army, and that of the Emperor. The 


ſoldiers were urgent for action, and required to be 
put 
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put under arms, „ whilſt dread ſtil poſſeſſed the 


« Gauls whilſt Spain remained in hefitation and 


cc ſuſpence. The winter feaſon was no obſtruction; 
«© nor was there any to be admitted from the ftu- 
cc pid deliberations about peace. They muſt in- 
„ vade Italy; they muſt ſeize Rome. In civil 


« .commotions nothing was ſo fecure as diſpatch, 


„„ fince then leſs neceffary was counfel than exe- 
_** eution.” Vitellius continued lifelefs and ſtupi- 


fied, only in voluptuous floth, and conſuming ban- 
quets, perſonating a prince; as if in luxury and 
profuſion the meafure and functions of Sovereignty 


had laid. By the middle of the day he was always 
intoxicated with wine, gorged with feaſting, un- 


wieldy and unmoveable. But ſuch was the zeal 
and vigour of the foldiers, that of themſelves they 


ſupplied all the duties of the Leader, as effectually as 


Ff he had attended himſelf, and in perſon animated 
the brave by hopes, the daſtardly by fear. As ſoon 
as they were drawn out and armed, they demanded 


with earneſtneſs, that the ſignal might be given 
for marching ; tiling him by the name of Ger- 
manicus, to which they ſubjoined his own of Vi- 
" tellius. For even after he was victorious, he for- 
bad giving him the appellation of Cæſar. To Fa- 


bius Valens, and the army which he was thus lead- 
ing forth to the war, on the very day they com- 


menced their march, there appeared a joyful preſage, 


that of an eagle, which meaſuring his motjon by 


that of the Hoſt, glided gently along, and f 


Zuch too, for a large ſpace of time, were the Joys - 
ful ſhouts uttered by the foldiers, fuch the Res * 
motion of the undiſmayed bird, that thence was in- 


ferred a manifeſt omen of an iſfue grand and ſuc- 
And in truth they advanced with aſſurance to the 
territories of Treves, as to thoſe of a friendly State. 


But 
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| But at Divodurum, a city of the Mediomatricians, 
though they were yet received with every degree 
of frankneſs and complaiſance, a ſudden pannic 


ſeized them, and in an inſtant taey grafped their 
| A* 


but from fury and madneſs, and cauſes unknown 
and thence the more difficult to be remedied an 


removed; till aſſuaged at laſt by the intreaties of 
their General, they forbore purſuing the utter de- 


ſtruction of the city. There were flaughtered how- 
ever, to the number of four thouſand men: An 
example of terror, which alarmed all the reſt of 


Gaul; inſomuch that thenceforward intire cities, 


when the army approached them, went forth to 


meet it, accompanied with their magiſtrates, and 
tendering the petitions of ſupplicants. Along the 
ways, in humble poflures, were ſtrewed their chil- 
dren and wives: and every other art, every per- 


ſuaſive proper to ſoften the rage of a foe, was of- 


fered; not that they were really engaged in a war, 
but purely to be allowed the privilege of peace. 


In the capital of the Leucians Fabius Valens re- 
ceived tidings of the murder of Galba, and that 


the Sovereignty was devolved upon Otho. Not 


did the news move the ſpirit of the foldiers either 


to grief or joy, as they were only intent upon war. 


From the Gauls all cauſe of heſitation in favour of 
Galba, was now taken away. Towards Othg and 
Vitellius they bore equal hate ; and were moreover 
poſſeſſed with dread of Vitellius. The next State 
was that &f the Lingones, a people attached to the 


party of Vitellius. There the army was kindly re- 
ceived, and ſtrove to return the civility by equal 
cComplaiſance But this chearful harmony proved 
ſhort, through the turbulent behaviour of thoſe Co- 


horts which, having withdrawn themſelves from the 


fourteenth Legion, as above I have remembered, 


had 
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had been by Fabius Valens incorporated, with his 
own forces. Between theſe Cohorts, who were Ba- 
tavians, and the Legionary ſoldiers, at firſt reproach- 
ful words aroſe: words were prefently followed by 
a tumult. And while the other ſoldiers, according 


to their different partialities, eſpouſed oppoſite ſides, 


the contention waxed ſo hot, that a battle muſt have 


immediately enſued, had not Valens, by puniſhing 


a few particulars, recalled the Batavians, - who had 
forgot all authority, to a ſenſe of their duty. In 
vain was cauſe of war ſought againſt the Aduans : 
for being commanded to furniſh a ſupply of money 


and arms, they, of their own accord, added one 


of proviſions without price. What the Zduans 


had done without fear, the inhabitants of Lyons did 


through joy. From whence however was withdrawn 
the Italic Legion, and the Squadron of horſe enti- 


tled Taurina. But at Lions it was judged proper 
to leave the eighteenth Cohort z as in quarters where 
they had been uſed to winter. Manlius Valens, 


commander of the Italic Legion, though he had 
truly ſerved the cauſe, yet remained without favour 
or diſtinction from Vitellius. Fabius had blaſted 


him with ſecret deſamations, ignorant as he was of 


ſuch devices; and to render Manlius the more ſecure 
and unregarded, whilſt he thus circumvented him, 
always applauded him openly. 
The animoſities ſo long ſubſiſting between the 
people of Lyons and thoſe of Vienne, had been by 
the Me war inflamed. Hence many bloody routs 
and calamities on both ſides, more frequent and fu- 
rious than if they had fought only for the intereſts 
of Nero and Galba. In truth, Galba, moyed by 
his diſpleaſure, had converted to his own Exchequer 
the revenues of the Lyoneſe; and, on the contrary, 


had treated thoſe of Vienne with ſignal marks of 


favour. This became the root of emulation and 
envy between the two people linked together in mu- 


tual 
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tual hatred, and only ſeparated by a river. They 
of Lyons therefore ſet themſelves to animate the 


ſoldiers man by man, and to incite them to exter- 


minate thoſe of Vienne. They urged, that this their 
Colony had been by them beſieged ; that they had 
aided the conſpiracy and attempts of Vindex, and 
lately levied Legions for the ſupport of Galba. And 


when they had diſplayed theſe plauſible motives for 


hate and hoſtility, they ſhewed and extolled to the 
ſoldiers the mighty and extenſive ſpoil which awaited 
them. Nor did they any longer confine themſelves 


to ſecret exhortations to particular ſoldiers, but pub- 
lickly beſought them in a body, "That they would 


* march in purſuit of juſt vengeance, that they 


e would raze and extinguiſh the ſeat and nurſery of 


« the war in Gaul; a nurſery which contained none 
* but foreigners and foes. For themſelves, they 


„ were a Roman Colony, and part of the army, 


«© and their inſeparable confederates in all events 
«*« proſperous or diſaſtrous. Now if fortune ſhould 
* chance to prove froward, they begged that they 


„might not be expoſed to the rage of their im- 
_ &:placable enemies. ag 


8 By theſe inſtigations, and man more in the ſame 
ſtrain, they incenſed the men f effectually, that 
even the Commanders of the Legions, and their 


other Leaders, judged it impoſhble to quell the 


wrath of the army; when the inhabitants of Vienne, 


well apprized of their impending peril, covered their 
heads with doleful and religious veils, and accoſting 

the army as they marched, in the mournful guiſe 
of ſupplicants, embraced their armour, their knees, 


their feet, and thus mollified the animoſity of the 5 


ſoldiers. Beſides the force of theſe ſupplications, 


Valens added a donative or three hundred ſeſterces 
{a) a man. Then it was that reverence for the 
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dignity of the colony, and its ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment, prevailed ;z and then was the diſcourſe of 
Fabius, who to the army recommended the ſecurity 
and preſervation of the Vienneſe, received with 
favour and attention. 'They were ſentenced, how- 
ever, to ſurrender the arms ee to their State; 4 
and to aſſiſt the ſoldiers with proviſions, every man f 
contributed his ſhare, according to what he had. N 
But the prevailing rumour was, That the people | 
of Vienne had bought over Valens with an im- | 
„ menſe ſum of money.” This man, one long 4 
ſordidly poor, then on a ſudden become rich, did 
but ill diſguiſe the haſty change of his fortune. As 
his appetites had been whetted and inflamed by a 
long courſe of penury, his riot and excefles were 
| boundleſs; and having ſpent his younger years in 
eminent indigence, he abandoned himfelf to noto- 
rious prodigality in his old age. From thence in 
a flow progreſs, the army was led through the ter- 
ritories of the Allobrogians and Vocontians; while 
upon every march which he made, upon every ſhift- 
ing of his camp, the General conſtantly ſet a price; 
and with the proprietors of the ſeveral lands, with 
the magiſtrates of the ſeveral cities, ſtruck infamous 
bargains for favour and exemption. This he did 
with ſuch open confidence and menaces, that he or- 
dered Lucus, a municipal town of the Vocontians, | 
to be ſet on fire, till by money he was appeaſed. As f 
often as money failed, he was ſoftened by a preſent [ 
of women, and by facrifices to his luſt. Marching 
in this manner he arrived at the Alps. 
Cecina rioted in greater ſpoil, and in more blood, 
His ſpirit naturally tempeſtuous and fierce, was ex- 
aſperated by the Helvetians, a nation of the Gauls; 
one renowned of old for men and arms, and after- 
wards only ſignal for reputation paſt. The Helve- 
tians were not apprized of the tragical end of Gal- 
ba, and refuſed to own the Sovercignty of Vitel- 


lius. 
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lius. But the commencement of the war proceeded 
from the eagerneſs and rapacity of the twenty-firſt 


Legion, who had violently ſeized as plunder, the 
money which the Helvetians were ſending to pay the 


garriſon of a fort, which for for a long time paſt they 
had maintained with their own men and money. 
The Helvetians, who bore this heinouſly, cauſed to 
be intercepted the letters, which in the name of the 


German Army were carrying to the Legions in 
Pannoni, and made priſoners of a Centurion and 
ſome ſoldiers. Cæcina, who longed paſſionately for 


war, proceeded always to take vengeance for every 


offence, within his reach, as faſt as it was com- 


mitted, before the offender could have time to claim 
the merit of remorſe and ſubmiſſion. In an inſtant 


| he decamped and marched, laid the whole country 


waſte, and ſacked a fine place, magnificently built 
during a long peace, in 1mitation of a large muni- 


eipal city, and greatly frequented for the ſake of its 


charming and ſalubrious Baths. He likewiſe diſ- 


patched expreſſes into Rhætia, with orders to the 
_ auxiliaries of that country, to fall upon the Helve- 


tians in the rear, while they made head againſt the 
forces of the Legion. SN 
The Helvetians, ſo fierce and daring while dan- 


get was at a diſtance, were ſtruck and terrified when 


it arrived. Upon the firſt alarm, indeed, they had 


_ choſen a Leader, Claudius Severus. But they knew 


not the uſe of their arms, knew not how to keep 
their ranks, nor how to purſue any united counſel 
for the benefit of the whole. Pernicious they 


thought muſt be a trial of a battle againſt troops 
ſo regular and experienced; and it was utterly un- 


ſafe to abide a ſiege within walls that were ruinous 


and old. Here they ſtood expoſed to Cæcina with 


a powerful army; there to the Cohorts and Squa- 

drons of horſe from Rhætia. The Rhætian Youth 

too were inured to arms, and diligently trained in 
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all this diſtreſs and terror, running hither and thi- 


to the mountain Vocetius, the moſt part of them 


purpoſely ſent ; and, as the Germans alſo and Rhæ- 


| fold to bondage. As the army, after having com- 


tropolis of the country, deputies from thence were 
diſpatched to offer a ſurrender of the city, and the 
ſurrender was accepted. Upon Julius Alpinus, Cx- 


of Vitellius, whether the ſame proved cruelty or 
mercy, he remitted all the reſt. — 8 5 


dius Coſſus, one of the Embaſſadors, a man of 
noted eloquence, but now concealing his faculty of 
perſuading under an aſſumed and artful tremor, and 


aſſuaged the animoſity of the ſoldiers. Such is the 
genius of the vulgar, ever ſubject to ſudden ſhiftings 


fure, and the next, equally addicted to compaſſion 
and mercy. At laſt by a torrent of tears, and by 
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the diſcipline of war. On every fide they were be- 
ſet with devaſtation and ſlaughter. In the midſt of 


ther, and caſting away their arms, they fled at laſt 


wounded, or in utter diſarray. From thence too 
they were inſtantly driven by a band of Thracians 


tians purſued them, they were all ſlaughtered amongſt . 
the woods, and even in their own lurking holes. 
Many thouſands were cut off, and many thouſands 


X wat es a j 
mitted univer:al ravage and ſpoil, were now march- 
ing in order of battle towads Aventicum, the me- 


cina cauſed capital puniſhment to be inflicted, as upon 
one who had ſtirred up the war. To the judgment 


Eaſy it is not to aſſert, which of the two, the 
Emperor or the ſoldiers, the Helvetian Embaſſadors 


found moſt implacable and unrelenting. The ſol- 1 


diers inſiſted, that the city ſhould be utterly demo- 
hſhed, and, with menacing hands and weapons, in- 
ſulted the Embaſſadors in the face. Nor did Vitel- 

lius refrain from threats and reproaches; till Clau- 


thence perſuading the more powerfully, calmed and 
of their paſſions; this moment, cruel without mea- 


imploring, with a ſteady perſeverance, a milder de- 
bt - 5 termination, 
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termination, they obtained to their city oy and 


ſecurity. 


Cæcina, while he tarried ſome few days in the 
country of the Helvetians, till he had learned the 
pleaſure of Vitellius, and preparing at the ſame 
time to paſs the Alps, received glad tidings from 


Italy, that the Squadron of horſe named Silena, and 
then quartering about the Po, had ſworn fealty to 
Vitellius. That Squadron had ſerved under Vitel- _ 
lius in Africa, when he was Proconſul there. T hey 


were afterwards recalled from thence by Nero, in 


order to be ſent forward into Egypt, but, _ the 


inſurrection of Vindex, detained from going. They 
at this time ſojourned in Italy; and, at the inſti- 
gation of their officers, men unacquainted | with 


Otho, men engaged by obligations to Vitellius, and 
always magnifying to them the mighty ſtrength of 


the approaching Legions, with the ſignal renown 


of the German Army, they went over to rhe ſame 


party. And as a preſent to their new Prince, with 
themſelves they brought 1 into his intereſt the ſtrongeſt 


municipal cities in the territories beyond the Po, 


thoſe. of Milan, Novara, Eporedia, and Vercelles. 
Cæcina had this information directly from them- 
ſelves. - And becauſe the moſt extenſive region in 


Italy could not be guarded by a ſingle band of ca- 


valry, he diſpatched. thither before him the ſeveral 
Cohorts of Gauls, Lufitanians, and Britons, with 


the body of German troops, and the Squadron of 


horſe called Taurina. He himſelf remained in ſome 
ſhort ſuſpence, whether it were not adviſeable to 


bend his march over the mountains of Rhætia, to- 


wards Noricum, againſt Petronius, Governor of 
that province, who having on all hands raiſed and 
aſſembled forces, and broken down the bridges over 
the rivers, was ſuppoſed to act from an attachment 
to Otho, But dreading the reinforcements of foot 


and horſe, ſent already forward; reflecting too, that 


from 
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from ſecuring Italy more glory would acerue; and 


that where-ever the deciſive battle were fought, 
Noricum would certainly prove one of the acqui- 
ſitions following a general victory, he ordered his 
ſoldiers lightly armed to take their routa over the 


Appennine, and led the heavy body of Legionary 
forces over the Alps, ſtill covered with the bleak _ 


| horrors of winter. 


Otho, in the mean time, contrary to the expec- 


tation of all men, languiſned not in ſloth, nor was 


lulled aſleep by any of his pleaſures. All his vo- 


luptuous ſallies were ſuſpended and poſtponed, his 


paſſion for luxury was artfully diſſembled, and all 


things conducted ſuitably to the dignity of the Em- 
pire. Hence was adminiſtered the greater cauſe of 
public fear, as theſe virtues were known to be hol- 


low and afſumed, and a certain return was appre- | 
hended of his vices, which were natural and tried. 


Before himſelf in the Capitol, he cauſed to be pro- 
duced Marius Celſus, Conſul elect, the ſame whom, 
under colour of committing him to durance, he 
had already reſcued from the cruelty of the ſoldiers. 
He aimed to obtain a character of tendernels, and 


clemency by mercy ſhewn to a man ſo illuſtrious, 


and ſo odious to all the partizans of Otho's cauſe. 
Celſus when he appeared, confeſſedly reſolutely the 
imputed crime, of having perſevered in his faith 
and duty to Galba: he even appealed to Otho, 
whether he ought not to approve ſuch an example 
of fidelity. Nor did Otho treat him as a criminal 


pardoned; but to manifeſt that he feared none of 


his enemies, to whom he had once declared himſelf 
reconciled, forthwith admitted him amongſt his 
moſt intimate friends, and preſently after choſe him 
one of his Generals for conducting the war. In 


Celſus too, B/ a kind of fatality, there remained 
for Otho alſo a fidelity unſhaken and unhappy. 


From the ſaving of Celſus there enſued much joy 


amonglt 
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amongſt all men of rank in Rome, many acclama- 


tions amongſt the populace, and no ſort of diſtaſte 


even among the ſoldiers, who in him admired the 
very ſame virtue, againſt which they had been ſo 


much incenſed. | _ 15 Foes 2 
This flight of public joy was followed by another 
equally great, though upon a conſideration widel 


different, namely, the deadly doom of Tigellinus, 
obtained by the cry of the public. Sophronius Ti- 


gellinus ſprang from parents altogether obſoure; his 
younger years were defiled with unnatural proſtitu- 


tion, and his old age abandoned to chambering and 
lubricity. When, by a courſe of vices, as the 
quickeſt means of preferment, he had gained the 
command of the Watch, then of the Paztorian 


Bands, and other rewards due to virtue, he began 
to exerciſe cruelty, rapacity, and the like maſcu- 

line villainies. Nero he had corrupted to every ini- 
quity, and had the boldneſs to perpetrate many un- 
known to Nero. At laſt he forſook and betrayed 


him. Hence the execution of no man was more 


vehemently urged, by ſuch as hated and by ſuch as 


lamented Nero, both concurring from oppoſite 


paſſions, in the ſame antipathy and requeſt. While 
Galba reigned, he was protected by the mighty au- 
thority of Titus Vinius, on pretence that his daugh- 

ter had been ſaved by Tigellinus; and it is without 
doubt that he had ſaved her, yet from no clemency 


of his, (after ſuch numbers murdered by him) but 


purely to purchaſe means of ſhelter and eſcape in 
time to come. For this is the policy of every de- 
ſperate offender; from diſtruſt of preſent ſortune, 


and dread of change, to arm himſelf betimes with 
private favour againſt the public hate. Hence it 


gard is ſhewn but the guilty combine for mutual 


exemption from puniſhment. 'The people were the 
more inflamed, for that with their old deteſtation 
F of 
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of Tigellinus there concurred their recent bitterneſs 
towards Titus Vinius: And from every quarter of 
the City they now flocked to the palace, and the 


Forums, and eſpecially with their multitudes they 
filled the Circus and ſeveral 'Theatres, places where 


the populace are wont to exert their higheſt acts of 
licentiouſneſs. There they clamoured with bold 


and ſeditious words, till the fatal injunction to die 


was diſpatched to Tigellinus, then at the Baths of 
Sinueſſa. There it reached him; and, amidſt a 
herd of harlots, after many paſſicnate embraces, 
after many baſe and unmanly delays, he at laſt cut 
his throat with a razor, and brought a freſh ſtain 
upon his life, infamous as it was, even by his man- 
ner of dying, altogether vile, and meanly low. _ 
At the ſame time, againſt Galvia Criſpinilla ca- 
pital puniſhment was demanded : But, by eluding 
the proſecution ſeveral artful ways, and by the con- 
nivance of the Prince, who by acting a double part 
incurred public cenſure, ſhe eſcaped her doom. She 
had been to Nero the directreſs of his luſts, and aſ- 
terwards paſſing over to Africa to inſtigate Clodius 
Macer to a revolt, avowedly laboured to famiſh the 
people of Rome: yet after this, becoming exalted 
and ſecured by her marriage with a Conſul, ſhe ac- 
quired the good graces of the whole City, and lived 
in perfect impunity during the reigns of Galba, Otho, 


and Vitellius. 'Thenceforward ſhe continued mighty 


in credit, by being opulent and childleſs; two con- 
ſiderations equally prevalent in good times and in 


Frequent the while were the letters which paſſed 


from Otho to Vitellius, all contaminated with ſooth- 
' ings and blandiſhments only proper to be; uſed to 


women. In theſe he offered him treaſure and fa- 


'vour, and ſuch a place of retirement as he himſelf 


ſhould chuſe to live in, ſuitable to his profuſe life 


and taſte. With the very ſame offers Vitellius 


_ tempted 
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plighted faith. . J : 
Now, as both chiefs were employing ſnares and 
miniſters of death againſt. each other, there were 
inſtruments of this ſort diſpatched by Otho into 
Germany, others by Vitellius to Rome; and the 
attempts on both ſides were defeated. But their 


| crowd at Rome, where the perſons and concerns 
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tempted Otho, and in the ſame ſoft terms. For at 
firſt they both treated in a way of diſſimulation, full 


of nonſenſe and abſurdity. Then, as it were, pro- 


ceeding to plain ſcolding, they upbraided each other 
with their whoredoms, and profligate doings. Nor 
in this did either bring a falſe charge againſt the 
other. Otho, having recalled the Embaſſadors ſent 


by Galba, diſpatched others in their room, in the 
plauſible name of the Senate, to both the Armies 


in Germany, to the Italic Legion, and to the For- 


ces quartering at Lyons. "Theſe Embaſſadors con- 
tinued with Vitellius, with ſuch frankneſs as ſeem- 
ed no proof that they were detained by force. But 
the party of the Prætorian guards, who by the ap- 
pointment of Otho accompanied them, under the 
appearance of reſpect and attendance, were obliged 
to return back, without being ſuffered to mix 


amongſt the ſoldiers of the Legions. Moreover Fa- 
bius Valens tranſmitted letters to the Pretorian Bands, 


and City Cohorts, in the name of the German Ar- 


my, magnifying the mighty forces attached to that 


intereſt, and offering friendſhip and aſſociation. He 
there likewiſe upbraided them for transferring the 
Sovereignty to Otho, when it had been ſo long be- 
fore legally conferred upon Vitellius. Thus were 


they at once affaited by promiſes and menaces, as 


men utterly unequal to ſuſtain the war, but in no 
danger of lofing by accepting terms of peace. Nor 


for all this, did the Prætorian bands vary their 


agents fared differently. Thoſe of Vitellius eſcaped 
undiſtinguiſned in the mighty and promiſcuous 
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of men are to each other unknown; whereas they 
who came from Otho were quickly remarked as 
new faces in the quarters of Vitellius, where all 
men were mutually known to each other, and thence 
their deſign was b 
Titianus, brother to Otho, threatening to put him 
and his ſon to death, in caſe his mother and chil- 
dren were not protected in perfect ſecurity at Rome. 
In truth the families of both were preſerved unhurt, 
under both princes ſucceſſively But whether the 
mercy and forbearance of Otho were not founded 
in fear, remains an uncertainty. For Vitellius, 
who proved to be the conqueror, acquired thence 
the glory of clemency unforced. : 
The firſt tidings from abroad that raiſed the af. 
' ſurance of Otho, were from Illyricum; namely, 
that the Legions in Dalmatia, in Pannonia, and in 
Mafia, had declared for him, and ſworn allegiance. 
The like good news arrived from Spain, and Clu- 
vius Rufus the Governor, was applauded in a pub- 
lic Edict for ſuch acceptable ſervice : whereas it be- 
came preſently known, that Spain had revolted to. 
Vitellius. Nor in truth did Acquitaine perſiſt long 
in obedience, though they of that Province had, 
by the influence of Julius Cordus, ſworn. fealty to 
Otho. There prevailed no where any ſincere af- 
fections in the hearts, nor any true faith in the ac- 
tions of men; and only by the impreſſions of ter- 
ror and neceſſity they were tranſported and changed 
hither and thither. From the ſame dread, the Pro- 
| vince of Narbon Gaul acceded to the party that 
was neareſt and ſtrongeſt. The Provinces far re- 


etrayed. Vitellius too wrote to . 


mote, and all the forces beyond the ſeas, continued 


ſubject to Otho; from no partiality or "zeal to his 
title or intereſt; but in the name of Rome, and 
in the authority of the Senate, infinite weight Was 
found. Beſides, their minds were pre-occupied in 


his behalf, as the firſt that they. had heard nomi- 
nated. 
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nated. The Army in Judea were by Veſpaſian 

{worn to Otho, as were the Legions in Syria by 
Mucianus. Egypt too, and all the Provinces ex- 
tending to the Eaſt, were governed in his name. 
The like ſubmiſſion was paid him in Africa, accord- 
Ing to the example begun by Carthage. Indeed, 
without waiting for the authority of Vipſtanus 


__ Apronianus, the Proconſul, Creſcens a freed-man 


of Nero's, (for theſe ſort of creatures too in cala- 
mitous times, thruſt themſelves into the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſtate) had preſented a feaſt to the people 
there, in order to celebrate with rejoicings the ac- 
ceſſion of a new Emperor: and upon this occaſion, 
the impatient populace ran into many extravagancies, 
without regard had to any rule or reſtraint. The 
precedent ſet by Carthage was followed by the 
other African Cities. Whilſt the Armies and the 
Provinces were thus rent and attached to oppoſite 
5 intereſts, it, in truth, behoved Vitellius, if he would 
gain the Sovereignty, to gain it by war. Z 
Otho, in the mean time, as if full peace had 
reigned, was applying himſelf to the civil adminiſ- 
tration of the Empire, with a conduct, in ſome 
inſtances, becoming the dignity of the State, but 
for the moſt part unſuitable to the public honour, 
through haſte and impatience to find preſent expe- 
dients for daily exigencies. Himſelf and Titianus 


his brother he named Conſuls, to continue till the 


Calends of March. For the two following months 
in that office he appointed Verginius; a matter of 
favour, by which he meant to ſoften and court the 
German Army. To Verginius he joined, for a 

Collegue, Pompeius Vopiſcus, under colour of an- 
cient friendſhip, but, in the opinion of moſt men, 

as a real compliment of honour paid to the people 
of Vienne. The other deſignations to the Conſul- 
ſhip remained juſt as they had been ſettled by Nero 
or Galba. Hence, Czlius and Flavius, each fir- 
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named Sabinus, were the ſucceeding Conſuls till 
July; as were Aris Antonius and Marius Celſus 
till September. Nor was this dignity of theirs abo- 


liſhed or queſtioned even by Vitellius after he proved 
Conqueror. Moreover, upon ſuch ancient Sena- 
tors as had already ſuſtained illuſtrious functions in 


the State, Otho, for the laſt: completion of their 
public honours, conferred the pontifical or augural 


dignities; and for a conſolation to young Noble- 


men, lately under exile, but now recalled, he in- 

veſted them with ſuch ſacerdotal offices as had been 
enjoyed by their fathers or forefathers. To Cadius 
Rufus, Pedius Blæſus, and Sevinus Promptinus, Se- 
nators degraded in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, 
and condemned for robbing the Public, their dig- 
nity was now. reſtored. In repealing their ſentence, 
it was thought fit to new name their crime, that 
What was real rapine might now ſeem to have been 
only a charge of treaſon; a charge become ſo odi- 
ous, that, in deteſtation of it, other laws, however 
ſalutary, were diſuſed and loſt, 


By the like methods of benevolence, he alſo ats 


tempted to gain the affections of whole Cities and 


Provinces. He' ſupplied the Colonies of Hiſpalis 


and Emerita with a freſh recruit of families. He 
made the whole people of the Lingones free Citi- 


zens of Rome. To the Province of Bætica he 
made a preſent of all the Cities of the Moors. He 
eſtabliſhed new privileges in Cappadocia, new pri 


vileges in Africa, more in truth for oſtentation and 


renown, than that they were likely to continue. 


During theſe tranſactions, which, from the neceſſity 


of the conjuncture, and the cares which urged him 


on every fide, paſſed for excuſable, he forgot not 


to recall fondneſſes paſt; and while his Sovereignty 
was yet at ſtake, procured a decree of Senate for 
replacing the ſeveral ſtatues of Poppæa. He is even 


8 5 pelie ve d to have had under frequent deliberation the 


celebrating 
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celebrating of Nero's memory with public Ih 
nours, with a view to win the hearts of the popu- 


lace, Nay, ſome there were who in public places 
erected the images of Nero; and during certain 


days, the people and ſoldiers uttered. their acclama- 


tions to Otho, by the name of Nero Otho; as if 
by this title they intended him additional nobility 
and luſtre; while he himſelf remained ſilent and 
_ undetermined, perhaps aſhamed to PE the com- 
pliment, perhaps afraid to forbid it. 
Whilſt the minds of men were intent upon the 
5 progreſs and iſſue of the civil war, foreign tranſac-⸗ 
tions paſſed unregarded. Hence it was that the 
 Roxolanians a people of Sarmatia, who had the 
preceding winter cut off two of our Cohorts, made 
an irruption the more daringly into Meeſia, with. 
mighty expectation. They were nine thouſand 
horſe, animated by paſt ſucceſs with notable aſſurance 
and diſdain, and more poſſeſſed with the thoughts 
of ſpoil than of fighting. As therefore they roved 
about, diſperſed and regardleſs of an enemy, they 
were ſuddenly beſet by the third Legion accompa- 
nied by its auxiliaries. Amongſt the Roman forces 
all things were aptly diſpoſed for an encounter. 
Thoſe of Sarmatia, on the contrary, were either 
ſcattered abroad in eager queſt of prey, or loaded 
with it, and through the ſlipperineſs of the ways de- 
prived of all aid from the fleetneſs of their horſes: 
ſo that they were ſlaughtered like men bound and 
helpleſs. For wonderful it. is to be obſerved, that 
all the bravery of the Sarmatians, is as it were, ex- 
| ternal and disjointed from the men. In combats on 
foot, nothing is ſo ſpiritleſs and unmanly as they: 
| when they advance as a. body of horſe, ſcarce can 
any army whatſoever: withitand them. But upon 
this occaſion, the day being wet, and the froſt dif- 
ſolving, they were neither able to wield their migh- - 
* * nor their huge. ſabres, ſabres ſo long that 
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with both their hands they manage them: for under 


them now their horſes ſlipt and fell, and left them en- 


cumbered with their ponderous coats of mail; ſuch 


as by all their Princes and Nobles are worn. It is an 


armour framed of plates of iron, or of leather in- 


| finitely hard; and though it be impenetrable by any 
weapon, yet to ſuch as are by the force of an ene- 


my caſt down, it is alſo a ſure obſtacle to riſing 


again. They were moreover involved in the ſnow, 
at once deep and melting. The Roman ſoldiers 
the while, in wieldy armour, affail the Sarmatians, 
now by a ſhower of darts, anon with the points of 
their javelins, then, when opportunity invited, in 
cloſe combat, with their light and manageable ſwords 
goring the defenceleſs foe, (for, to ſecure themſelves 


with a ſhield, is not their cuſtom) till a few of 


them who ſurvived the battle, betook themſelves to 
coverts in the marſhes, where, through the rigour 
of winter, and the extremity of their wounds, they 


all periſhed, As this became known at Rome, 


Marcus Aponius, appointed Governor of Mœſia, 
Was diſtinguiſhed with a triumphal Statue; as were 


Fulvius Aurelius, Julianus Titius, and Numiſius 
Lupus, Commanders of the Legions there, with 
the conſular Ornaments. And great was the joy 


manifeſted upon this occaſion by Otho, who to him- 


ſelf aſſumed the glory, as if he too were bleſt with 


felicity in war, and by the interpoſition of his Cap- 
tains. and Armies the Empire were thus aggran- 


In the mean time, from a contemptible ſource, 


whence nothing was dreaded, there aroſe a ſedition, 
which well nigh involved the City in deſtruction. 


Otho had ordered the ſeventeenth Cohort to be re- 
moved from Oſtia to Rome; and the care of ſup- 
plying them with arms was committed to Varius 
Criſpinus, a Tribune of the Prætorian guards. He, 
chuſing for the execution of his orders the hour 1 
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moſt leiſure, in the cloſe of the evening, when all 
the camp was compoſed, directed the Armory to be 
opened, and the carriages belonging to the Cohort 
to be loaded. The lateneſs of the hour adminiſter- 
ed jealouſy, the action itſelf paſſed for highly cri- 
minal, the ſtudy of privacy and quiet ended in an 
uproar, and the drunken ſoldiery, upon the ſight 
of theſe arms, found themſelves inſtigated to uſe 
their arms. The body raged and clamoured, and 
charged their Tribunes and Centurions with ill 
faith and traiterous deſigns, as if “ the whole tribe 
« of domeſtics belonging to the ſeveral Senators 
% were to have been armed againſt the perſon and 
« cauſe of Otho.” Part of them were intoxicated 
with wine, and knew not the cauſe of the alarm; 
all the worſt and moſt profligate ſought an occaſion 
to plunder. The herd and generality, according to 
cuſtom, were delighted with every new tumult and 
commotion whatſoever; and ſuch as were better 
_ diſpoſed, were not able to manifeſt their duty in the 
dark. Criſpinus the Tribune, who laboured to re- 
_ preſs their ſeditious fury, they murdered, with ſuch 
Centurions who were remarkable for ſeverity of dif- 
cipline. Then inſtantly they put themſelves under 
arms, and mounting upon horſes, with their ſwords 

drawn, advanced direCtly to Rome, then to the im- 
. penal Palace. % - 

Otho was then entertaining at a grand banquet 
the principal Lords and Ladies of the City. Terror 
ſeized theſe his gueſts, and doubt, whether their 
danger proceeded from the caſual rage of the ſol- 
diery, or the premeditated treachery of the Em- 
| peror. Unreſolved too they were, which was the 
more perilous choice, to ſtay together and be taken, 
or to fly and diſperſe. 'This moment they coun- 
ſerfeited notable courage; the next they betrayed 
their dread; and conſtantly watched the counte- 
nance of Otho, 80 that, as it uſually happens to 

E 4 minds 


minds bent to ſuſpicion, they feared Otho, when 
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he himſelf was under fear. In truth, as he was 


_ equally terrified with the danger threatening the Se- 
nate as with his own, he not only diſpatched forth- 
with the Captains of the guards to mollify the rage 


of the ſoldiers, but ordered the company to retire 


with all ſpeed. Then it was that all fled tor ſafety : 
Roman Magiſtrates caſt away the enſigns of their 
authority and ſtate, and deſerted their uſual train of 
followers and flaves. Tender Ladies, ancient No- 
bles, rambled in the dark, hither and thither, few to 


their own home, moſt to the houſes of their friends; 


and chiefly they ſought lurking holes amongſt the 
baſeſt of their dependants, where ſearch and purſuit 
/ Dee won ia. 
JT he violence of the ſoldiers was fuch, that the 
gates of the palace proved no check to them from 
forcing their way into the banqueting chamber, 


where with one mouth they demanded to have a2 


| fight of Otho; having in their paſſage wounded 
Julius Martialis, a Tribune, and Vitellius Satur- 
ninus, Colonel of a Legion, two officers who ſtrove _ 


to oppoſe their tumultuous entrance. On every hand 
arms were brandiſhed, and terrible menaces were 


_ uttered, now againſt the Tribunes and Centurions, 
and in the next breath againſt the whole body of 
the Senate. For with a panic fear, blind and cauſe- 
| leſs, their minds were bewitched and inflamed : 50 
that, as they could affign no particular victim to 
their own fury, they claimed a latitude for general 
laughter ; till Otho, ſtanding upon his banquetting 


couch, had by ſupplications and tears, to the abaſe- 


ment of Imperial Dignity, prevailed upon them, 
with great difficulty, to deſiſt. They then returned 
to their camp, but with much regret and ill-will, 
and not exempt from the foul ſtain of blood and 


guilt. The next day, as if the City had been tale 
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by an enemy, the houſes continued cloſe ſhut up; 


ſcarce a ſoul was to be ſeen in the ſtreets; the people 


were abandoned to mourning and: ſadneſs; and the 
ſoldiers, with down=caſt looks, ſhewed rather a ſhock- 
ing gloomineſs than any tokens of remorſe. Their 
Captains Licinius Proculus, and Plotius Firmus, ha- 
rangued them in companies apart, with a ſtile of 
ſoftneſs or aſperity ſuitable to the different ſpirits | 
of the ſpeakers. . However they ſpoke, the reſult of 


the diſcourſe was no other than that to the ſoldiers 


| ſhould be diſtributed five thouſand Seſterces * a man. 
Then, and not before, Otho adventured to enter 
the camp: There the Tribunes and Centurions ga- 
thered round him, in the guiſe of private men, 
having quitted the badges denoting their ranks, and 
implored him with earneſtneſs to diſmiſs them from 
the ſervice, and to protect them in their lives. Well 
the ſoldiery ſaw what an heavy odium was derived 
upon tbemſelves by this requeſt. of their Officers, 
and with a behaviour formed to duty and obedience, 
required, of their own mere motion; * That upon 
ee the authors of the inſurrection the pains of death 

6 ſhould be inflicted.” _ 

Otho not only found himſelf beſet: with great 
combuſtions and civil diſorders, but the inclinations 
of the ſoldiery jarring and divided. All the. inno- 

cent and beſt amongſt them inſiſted upon a remedy 
to the preſent licentiouſneſs and outrage: The croud 

and majority delighted in frequent ſeditions, in a 
government conducted by largeſſes and corruption; 

and hence by being indulged in tumults and feats of 
rapine, were the more eaſily inſtigated to the proſe- 
cution of the civil war. He reflected too, that a 

Sovereignty, like his, acquired by flagrant 1 iniquity, , 

could never be preſerved by. righteous orders ſud 


Thirty vine pounds, five ſhillings. 
E To. denlyy 


3 
denly eftabliſhed, and by reviving the rigid virtue 
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and purity of the ancient Romans. However, as he 
was anxious about the danger of the City, and the 
doom which threatened the Senate, he at laſt ſpoke 
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them in this faſhion. 


6 I come not hither with deſign either of kind- 
« ling your affections to me ward, my fellow ſol- 
diers, or to animate you. to bravery againſt the 


foe : for both your bravery and your affections 


ſignally overflow. But I come to entreat you, 
to qualify the heat of your magnanimity with an 
allay, and confine within ſome bounds your zeal 
and tenderneſs for me. The beginning of the 
late tumult aroſe from no thirſt of prey, from no 
hate to the perſons of men, (motives which have 
excited many armies to trite and uproar) nor 
from any dread of peril, or deſire to ſhun it; 
but your devotion to me, over-paſſionate and 


fond, rouſed you to it with more acrimony than 
reflection. For many an honeſt cauſe and coun- 


ſel, when not conducted by found judgment, is 


followed by pernicious events. We are proceed- 


ing to war. Now, does the reaſon of things 
permit, does the nature of times and occaſions. 
permit, (things which are preſented and loſt with 


equal and infinite velocity) that every expreſs, 
every article of intelligence be publickly com- 


municated, and in the preſence of the whole ar- 
my every difficulty be diſcuſſed, and all our coun- 
ſels holden? To be ignorant of e things equal- 
ly behoves a foldier as to be well acquainted with 
others. Such is the authority of a General, ſuch 


the quality and rigour of diſcipline, that for the 


preſervation of both, it is often inevitably neceſ- 
ſary, that even to the Tribunes and Centurions 
many poſitive commands be given without any 
reaſons annexed. Were 1t allowed to every par- 


ticular, when he receives orders, to aſk why, alt 
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obedience being thus loſt, the loſs of Sovereigg 
Empire would immediately follow. And yet 
ſnall ſoldiers, of their own heads, fly to their 
arms in the dead of night? Shall one or two ſingle 
men, deſperate and drunken, (for that more than 
two run thus mad in the late diſtraction, I am 
loth to believe) ſnall they dare to embrue their 


% hands in the blood of their Tribunes and Cen- 
0 


turions? ſhall they be allowed to burſt into their 
Emperor's Pavilion? 55 


It muſt be owned indeed, it was on my behalf 1 
that theſe exceſſes were committed. But during 
the ſallies of this inſurrection, which was con- 


ducted at random in the dark, and in the uni- 


verſal confuſion following it, an occaſion for 
© forming attenipts too againſt me, might have been 
eaſily adminiſtered. What elſe could Vitellius, 


and the creatures of Vitellius, make the burden 
of their imprecations againſt us? And if in their 
breaſts the option lay, what other bent of ſpirit, 


what other underſtanding could they wiſh us? 


Would they not naturally wiſh for tumult and 


difcord amongſt us; that the ſoldier ſhould re- 


fuſe to obey the centurion, the centurion to obey 


the tribune ; and that in a general confuſion of 


horſe and foot, we might all in a body run preci- 
pitately to deſtruction? Rather by due obedience, 
my fellow foldiers, than by ſedulouſly examining 
the commands of ſuperiors, is government pre- 


ſerved amongſt military men: And always moſt. 


brave in a day of danger does. that army prove, 


which before danger appeared, had remained moſt 


quiet and dutiful. To be armed and valorous 


be your part; to me leave the prerogative 'of _ 


counſel, and the direction of your magnanimity. 


Of the late tranſgreſſion there were but few guilty ; 


« of thoſe few two only thall bear the puniſhment. 


= 


Labour, all the reſt of you, to obliterate the me- 
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mory of that abominable and infamous night; 


« nor let thoſe horrible expreſſions uttered againſt 


the Senate be ever heard by any other army. To 


demand to execution that venerable body of men, 
who together conſtitute the. head of the Empire, 


and are the glory and ornaments of the Provin- 


ces, is a thing ſo atrocious, that even the fell 
Germans, they whom Vitellius is animating with 
all his might againſt us, would not dare to at- 
tempt. And is it yet poſſible, that any of the 


native ſons of Italy, that the genuine progeny of 


Romans, ſhould: cruelly require the blood and 
lives of that glorious Order, by whoſe luſtre and 

renown derived upon us, we bring apparent con- 

tempt and obſcurity upon the ſordid party of Vi- 
tellius? Vitellius has ſeized ſome countries; he 
has too the appearance of an army; but with us 
is the Senate. Hence it comes to paſs, that the 


Commonwealth ſtands on our ſide; on his the 


enemies of the Commonwealth. How | Do you:: 
indeed believe, that the eſſence of this City, of 


all others the faireſt, conſiſts in walls and roofs- 
and piles of ſtone ? Theſe are things dumb. and 


inanimate, and ſubject indifferently to ruin or 
repair: But upon the ſecurity and well-being of 
the Senate is eſtabliſhed the eternity of the State, 
the peace of nations, with your. welfare and mine. 
By the Father and Founder of our City this ve- 


eee Order was inſtituted, with the interpoſi- 
tion of Auſpices ſolemnly obſerved: from the time 
of our kings to that of the Cæſars, it continually 
ſubſiſted. As we received it from our anceſtors, 
let us deliver it: dawn, immortal, to poſterity. 
For, as, from amongſt. you Senators ſpring; bo. 


Princes ariſe from amongſt Senators.“ 


This. ſpeech, contrived both. to- rebuke and to 


mollify the ſpirit of the ſoldiery, was. favourably re- 
ceived, as es.the. moderate meaſure of payment 


in- 
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inflicted; for he ordered no more than two to ſuffer. 
Thus was ſome compoſure wrought amongſt theſe 
men, whom no violent correction could have quel- 
led. The tranquility however of the City was not 
vet reſtored. There ſtill was heard the uproar of 
arms; and a face of war ſubſiſted. It is true the 


ſoldiery committed no public inſults, nor rioted in 


a body; but diſperſed every where up and down, 
they crept into houſes in diſguiſed habits, as ſpies 
Watching with virulent minds and curioſity, for 
matter of miſchief and deſtruction againſt all, who 
by their nobility, or wealth, or any other notable 
pre- eminence, were ſignal enough to be ſubject to 
popular and flying rumour. Some too believed, 
that certain ſoldiers from the army of Vitellius were 
arrived at Rome, purpoſely to ſound the ſpirit of 
the parties there. Hence all places were filled with. 
ſuſpicion and diſtruſt ; nay, ſcarce were men ex- 
empt from caution and fear in their moſt ſecret re- 
| cefles at home. But abroad, under the eye of the 
public, this ſort of dread moſt of all prevailed. 
There, people were careful to ſhift their paſſions 
and faces according to the quality of the news 
Which were ſaid to be brought; that when affairs 
bore an ambiguous aſpect, they might ſeem to ma- 
nifeſt no difidence of ſucceſs, nor be flow in re- 
joicing when proſperous. But upon the ſeveral Se- 
nators aſſembled in Council, the moſt perilous taſk 
lay, how to preſerve in all points a conduct ſafe and 
_ unexceptionable ; leſt their filence might be con- 
ſtrued haughtineſs and contumacy, leſt by liberty of 
ſpeech his jealouſy ſhould be rouſed : and were they 
to utter flights of flattery, theſe Otho would readily. 
ſee through, he who having been lately a. ſubject, 
had.thben uſed the ſame ſtile. They therefore dealt 
in repetitions, dwelt upon the motions which they 
made, and varied and wreſted them to every ſenſe, 
acrording : as it appeared moſt. acceptable z but al- 
Ways 
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ways ſure to beſtow upon Vitellius the names of 


Public Enemy and Parricide. They who were moſt 
artful and wary, confined themſelves to ſuch invec- 


tives as being common and vulgar, were not re- 


markable: ſome aſſailed him with bold reproaches and 
well grounded, but took care to utter them under the 
dinn of a general clamour, and when many were 
ſpeaking at once, or to confound them amongſt a 
tumultuous tide of words purpolety poured out by 


. 


A 


veral authorities, much public terror aroſe. 
the hands of the Statue of Victory, ſtanding upon 
her chariot in the porch of the Capitol, the reins 
dropped. Out of the Chapel appertaining to Juno, 
there ſuddenly aroſe an apparition of a ſize more 
than human. The Statue of the deified Julius, 
erected in an iſland in the Tiber, was found turned 
quite round from the weſt to the eaſt, upon a day 

_ utterly free from rain and tempeſts. In Etruria an 
ox ſpoke. There were animals that produced un- 
uſual births; with many other wonders, which dur- 


Moreover from divers prodigies, atteſted by ſe- 


ing the ignorant ages, proved matter of obſervation 


even in times of peace, but now are only heard 
* when public terror prevails. But there intervened 
'a dread ftill more affecting, one not only of cala- 
mities future, but accompanied by preſent deſola- 
tion, and cauſed by a precipitate inundation from 
the Tiber, whoſe waters ſwelling to an immenſe 
© height overthrew the Sublician bridge, and hav- 
ing their courſe obſtructed by the heap of ruins, 
beſides overflowing the adjacent quarters which were 
level, covered places which were reckoned ſecure 


| againſt any ſuch diſafter. Many were ſwept away 


in the ſtreets 3 and more drowned in their ſhops and 
beds. Amongſt the populace famine enſued, both 


through ſcarcity of proviſion and want of employ- 
ment to earn it. Moreover ſuch buildings as for 
ſtand- 
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ſtanding by themſelves are called Iſles, having their 
foundation ſapped and weakened by the flood ſur- 
rounding them, ſunk into ruins when the waters 


returned. No ſooner were the minds of men free 


from this peril which had ſo much awakened them, 
but they found another matter of prodigy, big with 
direful and impending calamities, though it pro- 
ceeded from cauſes evidently fortuitous or natural; 


namely, that the field of Mars and the cauſeway of 
Flaminius, were both ſo obſtructed, that Otho, when 


ready to march, could not that way take his route 


to the war. F 
Otho having performed the ſolemnity of luſtra- 


tion, by purifying the city with ſacrifices, weighed 
carefully all the methods of conducting the war; 
and, ſeeing the paſſages over the Appennine moun- 
_ tains with thoſe of the Cottian Alps, and all the 


other approaches to Gaul, beſet and ſhut up by the 
armies of Vitellius, reſolved to invade the province 


of Narbon Gaul with a powerful force by ſea, all 
_ faithfully attached to his party: For, amongſt the 
ſoldiers of the Legions he had engrafted all thofe 
who had ſurvived the ſlaughter of their brethren at 
the Milvian bridge, and had been by Galba cruelly 
doomed to a priſon. To the others too hopes were 


given of riſing in good time to more honourable 


ranks in the ſervice. The navy he enforced with 
the City Cohorts, and with a detachment from the 
Prætorian bands; a reinforcement intended as the 
prime force and bulwark of the army, and to aſſiſt 


the commanders with counſel, as well as to ſerve 


them for guards. To Antonius Novellus, to Sue- 


dius Clemens, both lately Centurions of principal 


rank, and ZAEmilius Pacenſis, a Tribune diſmiſſed 
by Galba, and now by Otho re-eſtabliſhed, the di- 
rection in chief of the expedition was committed. 
But the care and controul of all the ſhips was re- 
feryed to Oſcus his Freedman, who was employed 


to 
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to inſpect the fidelity and behaviour of men more 
| honourable than himſelf. The command of the 
foot and horſe was aſſigned to Suetonius Paulinus, 
Marius Celſus, and Annius Gallus; but in Licinius 
Proculus, Captain of the Prætorian guards, the 
chief confidence was placed. This man, who was 
a prompt officer amongſt the troops at Rome, but 
in war unexperienced, made it his buſineſs to ar- 
raign and blacken the eminent name and authority 
of Paulinus, the ſpirit and vivacity of Celſus, the 
gravity and coolneſs of Annius, and to blaſt with 
ſome calumny of his every excellence of theirs ; and 


thus came, by being miſchievous and crafty, to ſur- 


paſs in credit ſuch as were virtuous and unaſſuming ;. 
a taſk exceeding eaſy to be accompliſhed. _ 
___ During thoſe days Cornelius Dolabella was doom- 
ed to confinement in the town of Aquine, though 
under ward no wiſe ſtrict or ſolitary ;. for no crime 
of his, but only as he was obnoxious and marked 
out for. the ancient luſtre of his name, and kindred: 
to Galba. Many of the Magiſtrates, and a preat: 
part of ſuch as had been Conſuls, were by Otho 
ordered to prepare for the field; with no deſign of 
allowing them any ſhare or charge in the war, but 
only under colour of accompanying him. Amongſt 
theſe was included Lucius Vitellius, diſtinguiſhed . 
neither as the brother of an Emperor, nor of an- 
enemy. Great was the anxiety and conſternation, 
which upon. this occaſion poſſeſſed the City; nor 
was any rank of men exempt from this impulſe of 
danger and fear. The chief Senators were by age 
diſabled, or through long peace become liſtleſs and 
unwieldy. The nobles were ſunk in ſloth, and had 
quite forgot the wars. The Roman knights were 
unacquainted with all military; functions, and the 
duties of a Camp... And all theſe degrees of men, 
at this time governed by dread, the more they ſtrove 
to conceal and ſmother it, did but the more appa- 
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rently diſcover how greatly they dreaded. Nor, on 
the contrary, were there wanting ſome, who, from 
an ambition altogether ſtupid and ridiculous, pur- 
chaſed themſelves gay and glaring armour, with fine 
and ſtately ſteeds; or others who provided. materi- 
als and preparatives for riot and feaſting, with all 
the implements and incentives to feats of voluptu- 
ouſneſs, as ſo many inſtruments of war. Every 
wiſe man felt an affecting zeal for public tranquility, 
and the welfare of the State: The giddy and thought- 
leſs, ſuch as are unable to judge of things future, 
were puffed up with extravagant hopes. Many there 
were, who finding their fortunes and credit deſpe- 
rate during peace, became elevated upon the public 
commotions, and in the general diſtraction found 
moſt ſecurity to themſelves in particular. © © 
Nov the bod of the people, who are by their 
numbers ſo infinite and mighty, debarred from a 
participation of public counſels and cares, began to- 
feel by degrees the heavy evil and preſſures of war; 
as to the uſe of the ſoldiery all the money was ap- 
plied, and the price of proviſions augmented; miſ- 
fortunes which upon the inſurrection of Vindex, 
had no wiſe oppreſſed the Commonalty. For the 
City then enjoyed peace and ſecurity, and the ſeat 
of the war being in one of the provinces, it ſeemed 
no other than a foreign war maintained between our 
Legions and the people of Gaul. For, ever ſince 
the deified Auguſtus eſtabliſhed the ſovereignty f 
the Cæſars, the Roman People had warred always 
_ amongſt nations far remote, and to one man alone 
the glory or anxiety belonged. Under Tiberius and 
Caligula, men had only to dread the cruelties of 
_ pacific tyranny. The attempts of Scribonianus a- 
gainſt Claudius were at once divulged and ſuppreſſed. 
Nero was overturned and deprived rather by evil 
tidings, and the terrors of rumour, than by force 
of arms. But, at this time, the Fleets and Le- 
ee EE 1 | gions, 
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gions, and, what is rarely practiſed, the Prætorian 
Guards and City Cohorts, were all led forth to 
fight. The eaſt and weſt were engaged on the op- 
poſite ſides, as were all the other forces Korn es 
in the ſeveral countries which each competitor left 
behind him: Ample materials for a war long and 
fierce, had there been other Chiefs than theſe to 
have conducted it. As Otho was upon marching; 
there were ſome who ſtarted a cauſe of delay, taken 
from the omiſſion of a religious ceremony, that of 
repoſiting the ſacred ſhields Ancilia. But he reject- 
ed all arguments for procraſtination, as what had 
proved fatal to Nero: beſides he was urged by the 
approach of Cæcina, who had already paſſed the 
On the fourteenth of March, having aſſembled 
the Senate, to their care he recommended the Com- 
monwealth. And, as the wild grants and bounties 


of Nero had been reſumed, Otho beſtowed upon 


the exiles lately reſtored all ſuch remainders of theſe 
reſumptions as were not yet come into his Exche- 

quer: A liberality altogether juſt, and in ſound. 
magnificent, but in effeck empty, and fruſtrated by _ 

the eagerneſs of the Officers, who had a good while 

before exacted payment of the whole. Anon he aſ- 
ſembled the people, and to them boaſted, that with 
his intereſt and title there concurred the majeſty of 
the City, and joint conſent of the People and Se- 
nate. Againſt the adherents of Vitellius he diſ- 
courſed with great gentleneſs and reſtraint, and tax- 
ed the Legions rather with ignorance, than with in- 
ſolence and revolt. Of Vitellius himſelf he made 
no mention; whether from any moderation of his 
own, or whether he who compoſed the ſpeech, in 
due fear and caution for himſelf, declined to affail 
Vitellius with opprobrious words. For as Otho, in 
all military deliberations, conſulted Suetonius Pau- 
linus and Marius Celſus; ſo, in his civil adminiſ- 
5 1 g = tration, 
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tration, he was believed to uſe the talents of Ga- 
lerius Trachalus. Nay, ſome would needs diſco- 

ver, in this ſpeech, his peculiar flow of eloquence, 
long celebrated at the public Tribunals, and known 


to be ſounding and diffuſe, formed ſo as to fill the 
ears of the people. There followed much ſhouting 


and many acclamations from the Populace, in their 
old road of ſycophancy ; but all extravagant and 
hollow. They indeed irove to ſurpaſs each other 
in ſuch ſtrains of zeal, and in vows ſo ardent, as 
if to Cæſar the Dictator, or to the Emperor Au- 
guſtus they had been directing them; not from any 
| motives of fear, or any of affection, but from a 
wanton propenſity to abjectneſs and ſervitude; and 
juſt as it were in a tribe of houſhold ſlaves, every 
man was acted by narrow views of his own, and 


public honour was now regarded by none. Otho, 


upon leaving Rome, committed to his brother Sal- 
vius Titianus, the charge of maintaining its tran- 
quillity, and of managing the other affairs of the 


Empire. 


THE 


6 
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The SUMMARY. 


Titus ſent , roger Veſpaſian to congratulate Gal- 


ba, hears of 


is murder, and flops in Greece; pro- 


ceeds to Syria, wifits the Temple of the Paphian 


Venus, conſults her, has an auſpicious anſwer, re- 


turns to bis father, who meditates war, but waits 


an occafion. A counterfeit Nero detected and ſeized. 


| An account of Otho's Forces, generals, and fleet. 


Commotions in Corſica. Cæcina enters Italy, be- 


fieges Placentia, but is repulſed with loſs and dic. 


grace; lays an ambuſh for the army of Otho, but 


is himſelf ſurprized by one of theirs. Valens ad- 


vances to Ticinum, where his men mutiny againſt 

Him, but are appeaſed, yet run headlong to join Cæ- 

eina. Otho, on intelligence of their conjunction, 
con ſulted about puſhing or prolonging the war ; pre- 
fers the meaſures which were boldeſt and worſt. The 

combat near Bedriacum. The forces of Otho rout- 


- .- 
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ed, yet not daunted. Otho, weary of the civil war, 
dies by his own hand; his ſteady ſpirit, calmneſs, 
and reaſonings. A mutiny of his ſoldrers the dan- 
ger threatened by it to Verginius. A hing report 
of Otho, as living and victorious: how perilous this 
to the Senators. Albinus overthrown in Africa: 
the Provinces there brought to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Vitellius. The proceedings Vitellius in Italy ; 
Hou he diſpoſes of the vanquiſh 2 orces. A tumult 
of the ſoldiers at Ticinum. The deliberations of Veſ- 
paſian and Mucianus in the Eaſt about declaring 
War: The fine ſpeech of the latter. Veſpaſian is 
determined, and aſſumes the Sovereignty : The Le- 
gious there favear to him. | The forces in Mafia and 
Pannonia revolt to his party. Vitellius enters Rome 
with a huge haft: his anda? there. His enemies 
gather ſflirength : he orders Cæcina and Valens 10 
tale the field. Cacina's Treaſon. T he tranſactions 
oF * the ſame yours: „ 


\ORT U NE at this Ivoire was ranging 
materials, in a diſtant part of the world, 
for raiſing an imperial houſe, which, by a lot 


15 extremely diverſified, proved to the Commonwealth 


both refreſhing and calamitous, as well as to the 
race of Princes themſelves fortunate and tragical. 
Titus Veſpaſian was by his father ſent from Judæa 
towards Galba while Galba yet reigned; and, for 
the motives of his journey, aſſigned “ the homage 
* to be paid to the Emperor, and the maturity of 


0 his own age for courting and ſuſtaining public 


e dignities.” But by the populace, who are ever 
addicted to conjecture and fiction, it was rumoured 
abroad, that Galba had ſent for 8 625 in order to 


ddopt him. Ground for this report was admini- 


ſtered by the condition of the Emperor, ancient 
and childleſs, and the reſtleſs ſpirit of the City, 
Who would never fail multiphnng ſucceſſors, till the 
| | true | 


| 40 
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true one were once declared. To heighten the ru- 
mour, there concurred the fine ſpirit of Titus him- 


ſelf, capable of any degree of fortune however ele- 
vated, the lovelineſs of his countenance blended 


with a certain air of majeſty, the reputation and _ 


celebrated exploits of his father, propitious oracles, 
nay, events altogether fortuitous, which now paſ- 
Ted, upon minds thus bent to believe, for ſo many 
ſupernatural preſages. At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia, he received certain advices of the murder 
of Galba : he found ſome too who averred, that 
Vitellius had taken up arms, and meant to make 
war. Hence anxious and unreſolved, he called to- 
gether a few of his friends, and with them examin- 


ed all the difficulties which on each ſide beſet him. 


„ Should he proceed to Rome, no ſort of favour. 
„ could he hope to reap from the preſent Emperor, 
« for a tender of duty, which at firſt he was bring- 
“ing to the late one: There, moreover, he muſt 
„ expect to remain as an hoſtage to Vitellius or : 
« to Otho. Should he, on the contrary, return to 
Judæa, the reſentment of the Conqueror would 
& be inevitable. But as it was yet uncertain on 
„ what fide the victory would fall, and as his fa- 
© ther would engage in one of the parties, the ſon 
% would be eafily excuſed. Or ſhould Veſpaſian 
© reſolve to aſſume the government; then no wiſe 
„ to be conſidered was the giving a particular 
„ offence, by ſuch as reſolved upon a general 
„ war,” When by theſe and the hke conflicts be- 
_ _ tween hope and fear, he had been agitated a while, 
hope at laſt prevailed. 
There were ſome who believed, that only from 
a fond impatience to reviſit Queen Berenice, he was 
moved to return : and it is true, that his ſoul, 
youthful and amorous, was not indifferent to Pere 
nice. But from hence aroſe no neglect in his con- 


ducting affairs of duty and truſt. During his youth 
; 8 he 
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he indulged himſelf in feſtivity and pleaſures, and 
proved much more ſtrict and reſerved in his own 
reign than in that of his father. Now after he had 

failed along the ſhores of Achaia and Aſia, hold- 
ing upon his left hand the coaſts of the Mediterra- 


nean, he proceeded to the iſle of Rhodes, to that 


of Cyprus, and thence held a bolder courſe through 
the main fea into Syria. At Cyprus his curiofity | 
prompted him to viſit the temple of Venus at Pa- 
phos, ſo much renowned amongſt the natives as well 
- "is foreigners. Nor will it be tedious here to re- 
count in a few words, the original of that ſuperſti- 
tion, the antiquity of the Temple, and the form of 
the Goddeſs ; for no where elſe 1s the thus repre- 
| ſented. = 
For the founder of the Temple, antient tradition 
aſſigns King Aerias, while ſome aſſert this to be 
the name of the Goddeſs. By later fame King 
Cinyras is delivered down, as the perſon who hal. 
lowed and dedicated the Temple. It is added, 
% That upon this ſpot the goddeſs herſelf landed, : 
& carried thither by the ſea, from whence ſhe had 
been Juſt generated; but that the myſtery and 
< diſcipline of divination were derived from abroad, 
and introduced by Tamyras of Cilicia; and hence 
© between him and Cinyras it was ſtipulated, that to 
ce the deſcendents of both the adminiſtration of the 


“ facred rites ſhould equally belong.” Thereafter, 


in condeſcenſion to the Royal Race, that the ſame 


might not remain without any pre-eminence over 


a foreign line, the ſtrange Diviners reſigned theſe 
very myſteries which they themſelves had introdu- 

ced. Nor is any prieſt now conſulted, but one de- 
ſcended from Cinyras. Beaſts for ſacrifice are left 

to the choice of every votary; yet none but the 
males are allowed. Moſt faith is placed in the en- 
trails of kids. The pouring of blood upon the 
altar is Fe eee only a pure 
fire 
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fire are offered upon the altars; which though they 
ſtand expoſed to the ſky, yet feel no wet from fall- 
ing rain. The image of the Goddeſs, without any 
reſemblance of human ſhape, is a figure round and 
unequal, which from a bottom rather broad, riſes 
with continual diminution till it terminates in a 
point, like a ſpire. For the reaſon of this we are 
JJJͤ0é]é Toe 
When Titus had ſurveyed the ſignal wealth of 
the Temple, the donations of Princes, and other 
curiofities which the Greeks, who have a genius 
ſtrangely fond of matters of antiquity, feigned to be 
derived from antient times, now dark and fabulous; 
he began to conſult the oracle, and firſt inquired _ 
concerning the ſecurity of his remaining voyage. 
Being told that a free paſſage and a favourable ſea 
_ awaited him; he flew a number of victims, then 
propoſed queſtions, but in terms dark and wary, 
concerning himſelf. Soſtratus (ſo the prieſt was 
called) perceiving the ſeveral entrails to be propi- 
tious, and all to agree, and the Goddeſs to approve 
all the vaſt deſigns of the queriſt; ſatisfied himſelf 
for the preſent with returning an anſwer ſhort and 
uſual; but deſired a ſecret interview, and there dif- 
_ cloſed to him his future deſtiny. Titus, with a ſpi- 
rit notably elated and afſured, proceeded to his fa- 
ther; and, to the minds of the provinces and armies 
in the eaſt, yet wavering and unreſolved, brought a 
mighty acceſſion of confidence and firmneſs. Veſ- 
paſian had utterly diſcomfited the revolted Jews, 
and nothing remained to end the war, but the fiege 
of Jeruſalem : a work rendered difficult and ſtub- 
born rather through the ſteepneſs of ſituation, and 
invincible ſpirit of ſuperſtition, than from any re- 
maining ſtrength or forces equal to the power and 
diſtreſſes which threatened it. Three Legions, as 
above I have remembered, were under the com- 


mand of Veſpaſian, men thoroughly exerciſed in 
Vo. III. g war. 
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War. Mucianus commanded four, in full peace; 
but, awakened by emulation, and the glory of the 


neighbouring army, they had rejected all unwieldi- 


neſs and ſloth; and whatever robuſtneſs and activit 
the former might gather from a life of hardſhips 


and perils, no leſs vigour accrued to the latter from 


a ſtate of repoſe, and from the daily exerciſes of 
war without being in it. Both Generals had their 
auxiliary forces, Cohorts of foot, and Squadrons of 


horſe, with naval armaments and confederate 
Kings; ; and both were Commanders ſignal and 


renowned, but ſignal from different cauſes and cha- 
racters. 


In every duty of war | Velpilian 1 was indefationble 3 ; 
it was he who always led the march, he who always 


choſe the ground for encamping. Upon conſulta- 
tions and diſpatches he beſtowed nights and days, 
and was ever ready, upon an exigency, to grapple 
with the enemy hand to hand. His diet was fuch 
as chance preſented. In his garb and general dreſs 
he little varied from a common ſoldier. Upon the 
whole, a Commander he was, Who, had he been 
exempt from avarice, would have equalled the fa- 
mous Chiefs of antient times. Mucianus, on the 
contrary, was raiſed to great eminence and ſplendor 
by his abundant wealth and magnificence; as in 
theſe and in all things he ſurpaſſed the figure of 
a ſubject. He was the abler orator, and, being 5 


a great maſter of civil affairs, more prompt in fore- 
ſeeing events, and more dexterous at concerting of 
ſchemes. Between them, in truth, was found a 


rare aſſortment of talents for forming an Emperor, 


if, by a ſeparation of the vices of each, only the 


virtues of both could have been blended. For the > 
reſt; as one ruled over Syria, the other over Judza, 


from the governing .of two bordering provinces, 


between them there had ſubſiſted a humour of en- 


V and contention z till at 3 upon the fall of 
Nexo, 
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Nero, they dropped their animoſities, and acted in 


Concert for their mutual ſecurity and intereſt : 


union firſt begun by the interpoſition of rents, 


_ afterwards accompliſhed by Titus, who proved the 


ſureſt pledge of their reconciliation. It was he who 
eradicated their dangerous and ill-boding ſtrife, by 


motives of unanimity ſalutary to both; as he was 
well qualified by nature, and every accompliſhment, 
to captivate alſo the taſte and affections of Muci- 
anus. The Tribunes, the Centurions, and com- 


mon body of the ſoldiery were all gained into the 


_ confederacy, by different applications to their ſeve- 


ral virtues or pleaſures, according to the genius of 


particulars ; ſome by complimenting their induſtry, 
_ others by indulging their riot. | 


Before the arrival of Titus both armies had al- : 
ready ſworn fidelity to Otho. With ſuch velocity, 


according to cuſtom, had flown their intelligence 


from Rome, and ſo heavy and flow was their 


movement towards the mighty work of a civil war; 


a work which the eaſt, undiſturbed through a long 


courſe of years by inteſtine feuds, was now for the 
firſt time preparing to undertake. For, in former 
times, all the moſt powerful conflicts amongſt the 


Romans were begun in Italy and Gaul, and ſupport- 
ed by the forces of the weſt. Moreover, the arms 


of Pompey, of Caſſius, and Brutus, and Antony, 


who were all followed by the civil war beyond the 


| ſeas, ended fatally: and in Syria and Judza the 
Cæſars were much oftener mentioned than beheld. 
No tumult or inſurrection was ever known amongſt 
the Legions there. Their attacks upon the Par- 
thians were no more than alarms, given with va- 
rious ſucceſs. In the very laſt civil war, whilſt 
elſewhere the rage of diſſention was felt, peace re- 
mained unſhaken here. When afterwards it was 


divulged, that Otho and Vitellius were with impi- 


ous arms haſtening to ſeize as a Nee the Roman 


F 2 State 3 
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State; the ſoldiers provoked, that whilſt others en- 
joyed wages and rewards for beſtowing the Empire, 
they themſelves were only doomed ſlaves to every 


Emperor, began to rage, and ſurvey their own 
ſtrength and numbers. Inſtantly they counted ſe- 


ven Legions of themſelves, with mighty auxiliaries, 
and the two Provinces of Syria and Judæa in their 
poſſeſſion. To theſe lay contiguous that of Egypt, 
and two Legions there. On the other hand they 
beheld Cappadocia and Pontus, with the ſeveral 
forces quartered upon the frontiers of Armenia; 
Aſia too, and the other provinces, abounding in 
money, and not deſtitute of men; with all the iſles 
of the ſea, and the ſea itſelf ready to afford them 


| encouragement and ſafety, whilſt they prepared for 


Ihe ardour of the ſoldiery was no ſecret to the 
Generals. But they judged proper to await the 
iſſue of the war in Europe. Between the con- 
4% queror and the conquered, they concluded no 
„ ſincere peace, no ſolid coalition could be eſta- 
„ bliſhed. Neither availed it, whether to Otho or 
« Vitellius fortune awarded the ſuperiority. To 
«© wax infolent and wanton upon proſperity, was 
© the lot even of Captains renowned for proweſs. 
pon theſe two at all times lay the bane of difſ- 
cord, of floth, and impotence of ſpirit, of vo- 
„ luptuouſneſs and prodigality; and by their own. 
„ vices both would doubtleſs periſh, one through 
% War, the other after Victory. Veſpaſian there- 
fore and Mucianus poſtponed the taking up of arms 
_ openly, till occaſion called them. For of late they 
had united in their counſels, by the means and me- 
diation of Titus, as did every worthy man with 
both, from affection to the Commonwealth. Many 
were excited by the allurements of plunder, others 
by the deſperate fituation of their domeſtic affairs. 
Thus the good and the bad, from different inſtiga- 
ING 888 V 
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tions, but with equal paſſion, all thirſted vehement- 
ly for war. 5 e 
About the ſame time Achaia and Aſia were alarm 
ed with a falſe apprehenſion, that Nero was certain- 
ly approaching. For, as concerning the manner of 
his death, ſeveral contradictory reports had been 
publiſhed, it was by many confidently feigned that 
he was ſtill alive, and by many readily believed. 


In the ſequel of this Hiſtory I ſhall recount the at- 


tempts of other ſuch counterfeits, and their fate. 


Ihe preſent impoſtor was a ſlave from Pontus, or 


according to other authors, the fon of a freedman 
out of Italy, well ſkilled in the harp and in ſong ; 
marks which, added to a ſimilitude of features, pro- 
cured him the quicker credit and affent, With 
mighty promiſes he had gained a number of vaga- 
bonds, obliged by their wants to wander, and, ac- 
companied by them, betook himſelf to ſea, but by 
the violence of tempeſts was caſt upon the ifle of 
Cythnus. He there drew over certain ſoldiers, who 
were on their voyage from the eaſt, ſuch as refuſed 
he ordered to be ſlain, and plundering the mer- 
chants, armed all the moſt robuſt of their bondmen. 
He likewiſe tried by various artifices to corrupt the 
faith of Siſenna the Centurion, who was then pro- 
ceeding with a compliment from the army in Syria 
to the ſoldiers of the Prætorian Guard, namely, 
that of their right hands preſented in teſtimony of 
peace and concord: Inſomuch that Siſenna, in 
great affright, and apprehending violence, ſecretly 
departed from the iſland, and fled. Hence the ter- 
ror flew and ſpread, as there were many ſtruck and 
pleaſed with the revival of a name of ſuch renown, 
from their conſtant luſt after public changes, and 
their conſtant diſtaſte of the preſent fituation. 
This mighty rumour, while it grew daily louder 
and ſpread, was by a ſtroke of chance utterly diſſi- 
pated. The government of the Provinces of Gala- 
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tia and Pamphilia had been by Galba conferred upon 
Calpurnius Aſprenas, and to convey him thither 


two gallies from the fleet at Miſenum were aſſigned. 
With theſe he was now arrived at the iſle of Cyth- 


nus: Nor were there inſtruments wanting there to 


call the Captains of the gallies to attend Nero; for 


in his name they called them. When they came 


into his preſence he aſſumed a ſad air of affliction, 
and imploring their faith and aid, as of men who 


had been once his own, beſought them to land him 


in Syria or Egypt. The Captains, who began to 
Waver, or perhaps meant to deceive him, declared 
that they would diſcourſe with their ſoldiers, and 
baving brought the minds of all to his devotion, 
would return to him, To Aſprenas, however, the 
whole tranſaction was faithfully recounted. By his 
perſuaſion the ſhip was aſſailed and taken, and that 


erſon, whoever he were, ſlain. His corps, re- 


-_narkabls for the ſingularity of his eyes and hair, : 
and for features grim and terrible, was carried to 
Aſia, and thence to Rome. ü 


In Rome, a city ſo rent by the feuds of parties, _Y 


from the frequent change of Princes, become un- 
ſtable between liberty and licentiouſneſs, the tranſ- 
acting even of ſmall affairs was attended with mighty 
heat and commotion. Vibius Criſpus, who in 
wealth, in great talents, and in great authority, was 
to be numbered rather amongſt men eminent than 


good, cited Annius Fauſtus to his trial at the Tri- 


dunal of the Senate: This was a Roman Knight, 
Who in the reign of Nero had followed the pro- 
feſſion of an accuſer. Indeed, very lately, under 
the Government of Galba, the Senate had ordained 
that the cauſe of the accuſers ſhould be examined; 


an ordinance which was turned and explained into 


divers and contradictory meanings, and, juſt ac- 
cording to the condition of the perſon arraigned, 
proved impotent or ralid, as he proved powerful or 


| weak. 
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weak. Beſides the dread of the decree, Criſpus 


exerted all his might and influence to overwhelm 


the man who had been the accuſer of his brother; 


and had already prevailed with a great part of the 
Senate to inſiſt, that, without hearing him, and 
without admitting any defence to be made for him, 
he ſhould be doomed to execution. With others, 
on the contrary, nothing argued ſo ſtrongly for the 
_ perſon impleaded as the over great ſway of the im- 


pleader. 'Theſe therefore propoſed, that time 


| ſhould be allowed, his crimes ſpecified, and he, 
however odious and guilty, allowed the common 


privilege of Romans, that of being heard. This 


_ propoſition forthwith prevailed, and the trial was 
for a few days deferred. In the concluſion Fauſtus 
ſuffered condemnation, yet not with ſuch: unani- 

mous acquieſcence of the city as by his peſtilent 
courſe of life he had deſerved ; becauſe they remem-_ 
| bered to have ſeen Criſpus himſelf engaged in the 
work of accuſations, as a pleader of price. Nor 
were they diſguſted with the vengeance inflicted 

upon the crime, but with the avenger. 1 5 


In the mean time, the firſt motions of the war 


were propitious to Otho; for, in obedience to him 
as their Emperor, the armies in Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia marched from thence. They conſiſted of 
four Legions. Of theſe two thouſand men were 
diſpatched forward: the body followed with mo- 
derate marches; namely, the ſeventh legion, which 
was enrolled by Galba; with the other three, all of 


antient ſtanding, namely, the eleventh, the thir- 


teenth, and the fourteenth; the laſt of ſignal repu- 
tation for their ſuppreſſing the revolt in Britain. 
Nero too had added notably to their glory in 
chuſing them out as a body of men preferable to all 
others. Hence their perſevering ſo long in faith 
and adherence to Nero, and hence their ardent zeal 


for the cauſe and perſon of Otho.. But the more 


———— 
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numerous and ſtrong they were, with the more con- 


dence they were filled, and from ſuch confidence 
advanced very ſlowly. The detachment of horſe. 
and foot arrived ſooner than the main body of the 

Legions. From Rome itſelf there went a band of 
men no wiſe deſpicable, namely five Cohorts of the 
Prætorian Guards, certain troops of Cavalry, and 
the firſt Legion. Add to theſe two thouſand gladia- 


tors, a reinforcement indeed ſordid and diſhonour- 
able, yet uſed in times of civil War, even by Lea- 
ders who were ſevere in diſcipline. For Leader of 
theſe forces he appointed Annius Gallus, who, in 
conjunction with Veſtricius Spurinna, was ſent be- 
fore to ſecure both the banks of the Po. For his 
firſt deſign had been fruſtrated; ſince Cæcina, 
Whom he hoped to have ſhut up within the con- 
flies of Gaul, had already paſſed the Alps. There 
attended the perſon of Otho ſome choſen companies 
of the body-guard, the remainder of the Prætorian 
_ Cohorts, with ſuch of the Prætorian bands as were 
under the privilege and ſtandard of Veterans, and a 
| vaſt number of Marines. Neither made he a lazy 


and effeminate march, or one deformed by any feats 


of voluptuouſneſs, but wearing a corſlet of iron, 


marched before the Enfigns, or foot, undreſſed, 


rough, and utterly unlike bis picture drawn by com- 
mon fam. : B 


Fortune ſmiled upon theſe his attempts; ſince, 


from the advantage of the ſea, and the power of 
his fleet, he was maſter of the greater part of Italy 
quite to the borders of the maritime Alps. To 
force a paſſage over theſe, and to conquer the Pro- 
vince of Narbon Gaul, was an enterprize which 
he committed to the conduct of Suedius Clemens, 
Antonius Novellus, and Æmilius Pacenſis. But 
Pacenſis was baffled and reſtrained by the licenti- 


ouſneſs of a diſſolute ſoldiery. Antonius Novellus 


held no credit or authority amongſt them. Suedius 


Clemens 
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Clemens governed looſely, humouring and courting 
the men from private views of his own, and though 
in diſcipline and military reſtrictions, negligent and 
corrupt, yet greedy of encounters. and combating. 
They ſeemed not to have arrived in any part of 
Ttaly, their native ſoil, or to be marching through 
the dwellings and families of their countrymen and 


nation. For, as if they had juſt landed upon a 


ſtrange and hoſtile coaſt, and had been ſacking 
the cities of mortal and declared foes, they burnt, 
plundered, and laid waſte, without diſtinction; 
the more tragically, for that againſt barbarities no 
| wiſe dreaded, no fort of means for defence were 
provided. Covered with grain and cattle were the 
fields, open and: unguarded the houſes; while the 
_ proprietors accompanied with their wives and chil. 
dren, went every where forth oſſiciouſly to meet the 
hoſt, and, from truſting to the ſecurity: of peace, 
found themſelves involved in all the horrors and ca- 


lamities of war. Marius Maturus: then governed 
the maritime Alps, in quality of Procurator. He 


having arrayed the power of the country, which 
wants not ſtore of youth, attempted: to. repulſe the 
forces of Otho from. entering his province. But, 
upon the firſt ſhock, the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains were diſſipated or ſlain; like men who being 
precipitately aſſembled: and unacquainted with. the 
duties of encampment or of command, were inſen- 
ſible of any honour from. victory, or of any. infamy 
from yigg ep 
Theſe forces of Otho's, furiouſly incenſed by 
this oppoſition: and combat, turned their rage upon 
 Albium. Intemelium, a. municipal town. For in. 

the late battle they found. no prey to ſatiate them: 
The peaſants were poor, and their arms. wretched: 
and mean; neither was. it: poſſible to take them pri- 
ſoners, as they are naturally ſwift: of foot, and ac- 
quainted with all places of refuge. But at laſt, by 

9 85 | | Fc | bring 
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bringing ruin and deſolation upon theſe puiltleſs 


townſmen who had never provoked them, they 


glutted their avarice. The hate and horror of this 
their violence was greatly heightened by the glori- 
ous example and behaviour of a Ligurian woman. 
She had hid her ſon, and being by the foldiers ſuſ- 
pected to have with him hid her money, while they 
queſtioned her upon the rack, where ſhe had con- 


cealed him, ſhe pointed to her belly, and replied, 


c he lay there.” Neither could the, with all their 
eruelties ſucceſſively tried, nor even by the agonies 
of death, be brought to vary from that anſwer = 


hers, ſo undaunted and praiſe-worthy. 


To Fabius Valens news were ſent in great burry 
= and alarm, that Otho's fleet were upon the coaſt 
of Narbon Gaul, a Province which had fworn fide- 

ty to Vitellius, and were juſt upon the point of 

making a deſcent. He was likewiſe beſet with De- 
puties from the colonies, imploring ſuccours. Thi- 
ther he therefore ſent two Cohorts of Tungrians, 

four troops of horſe, with the entire ſquadron of 
the Treverians, under the command of Julius Claſ- 
| fieus.. Of theſe forces a detachment was retained 
in the Colony of Forojulium, leſt, had the whole 
marched into the country, the fleet taking the ad- 


vantage of an- unguarded ſea, ſhould have been 


Pra was to an immediate deſcent. Againſt the ene- 


there went twelve troops of horſe, and a band 


: 1 choſen men from the Cohorts. To theſe was 


joined a Cohort of Ligurians (the antient auxilia- 


ies belonging to the place) and five hundred Pan- 
nonians not yet enrolled into companies. Nor was 
there any lingering in coming to battle; and in 
this manner they were formed. A detachment of 
marines with. a number of peaſants mtermixed, 
were ranged upon the hills adjoining to the ſea. 
Whatever level ſpace remained between the hills. 
| and the. . was covered. with. the ſoldiers of the 


Præe 


— 
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Prætorian Guards. To ſupport them in the ſea it- 
ſelf, cloſe by, the fleet was ranged, with a front 
terrible and menacing, turned full upon the foe, and 
ready to engage. The commanders of the Army 

of Vitellius, which was inferior in foot, and chiefly 
relied upon its ſtrength of cavalry, placed their con- 
federates of the Alps upon the ridges of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and the Cohorts in thick ranks 
behind their front, which conſiſted of horſe. From 

this diſpoſition, the troops of Treverians advancing, 

_ Charged the enemy with notable raſhneſs, ſince they 

were encountered by the veteran ſoldiers, and ſore- 
ly annoyed. in the flank by volleys of ſtones from. 
the hands of the peaſants, a people: dexterous at 
throwing z and being now interſperſed amongſt diſ- 


ciplined men, the coward and the brave proved 


equally daring i in an hour of victory. To the diſ- 
comfited there accrued freſh terror and peril from 
the Fleet, which had advanced and aſſailed them in 
the rear. They were thus ſurrounded every way, 
and doubtleſs the whole army had been ſlaughtered, 
had not the darkneſs of the night reſtrained the con- 
querors, and covered the flight of the vanquithed.. 
I) he forces of Vitellius, though overcome, would 
not acquieſce. Having called in ſuccours, they at- 
tacked. the enemy while yet elated and ſecure, and. 
abated in their vigilance by ſucceſs. In this aſſault, 
the guards were already. ſlain, the camp forced, and 
the conſternation carried as far as the ſhips: when- 
the ſudden dread ſubſiding gradually, the. diſordered 
troops betook themſelves to an adjoining hill, and. 


having ſecured. themſelves by the advantage of the _ 


aſcent, ruſhed: reſolutely. down. upon the aſſailants. 
Here enſued. a mighty. and terrible ſlaughter. The 
Captains of the Tungrian Cohorts, after. they had 
for a great while ſuſtained the battle, were at laſt 
overwhelmed by a ſhower of darts. Nor in truth 
8 the Army of Otho did the * prove —_ 

wile. 
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wiſe than bloody: indeed many of them, while 
they incautiouſly purſued, were cut off by the horſe, 
ſuddenly wheeling upon the purſuers. And now 
both armies returned back, that of Vitellius to An- 
tipolis, a municipal city in Narbon Gaul ; that of 
Otho to Albingaunum, another municipal city in 
the inland country of Liguria; as if between both 
a truce had been ſettled by conſent, that neither the 
Fleet on one hand, nor the cavalry on the other, 
ſhould henceforth ſurprize each other by ſudden en- 
terprizes and the tumult of war. ES, 
Corſica and Sardinia, with the other iſlands in 
| theſe ſeas, were by the renown of the victorious 
Fleet preſerved under obedience to Otho. But upon 
_ Corſica deſtruction was well nigh brought by an 
ag⁊ttempt of Decimus Pacarius, who governed as 
Procurator there: an attempt altogether raſh, ſuch 
a one as in a war conducted by forces fo mighty and 
many, could never avail towards caſting the ballance, 
yet to himſelf proved fatal and ſanguinary. For, 
from antipathy to Otho, he purpoſed with the arms 
of that people to aſſiſt Vitellius; an aſſiſtance impo- 
tent and fruitleſs, had he even ſucceeded. He 
called together the chief men of the iſland, and to 
them opened his ſcheme; nay, Claudius Phirricus, 
Commander of the Gallies there; and Quinctius 
Certus, a Roman Knight, were, for daring to op- 
poſe him, by his order ſlain. By the execution of 
theſe two all the reſt of the aſſembly were ſufficient- 
y terrified: ſo that they firſt, and afterwards the 
unthinking multitude governed by their ignorance, 
or by adopting the fears of others, all ſwore alle- 
giance to Vitellius. But as ſoon as Pacarius ſet 
himſelf to array them for war, and to vex with mi- 
litary duties men naturally wild and impatient of 
regularity and reſtraint, they conceived implacable 
averſion to fatigues never before felt, and began to 
recollect and diſcover the weakneſs of their OT. 
| | Es «c at 
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«© That the place inhabited by them was an Iſland, 


and far remote from them lay Germany and the 
* forces of the Legions. Other nations too were 


« there, who even while under the protection of 
5.7.0 Vitellius's arms, his bodies of foot and ſquadrons 


« of horſe, were yet invaded, plundered and laid 
« waſte by the navy of Otho.” And in an in- 
ſtant, they meditated vengeance and a revolt, yet by 
no efforts of open violence, but by a filent conſpi- 
racy; and for accompliſhing it, watched a proper 
opportunity. At a juncture therefore when the 
crowd, who, upon buſineſs or compliment, had at- 


5 tended Pacarius, were withdrawn, and he himſelf 


retired to his bath, there they flew him, naked and 
deſtitute of help or defence. They even butchered 
ſuch acquaintance of his as they found about him. 
Their heads were, like thoſe of public enemies, by 
the murderers themſelves, carried to Otho. Yet 
neither were they by Otho diſtinguiſhed with any 
recompence, nor by Vitellius doomed to any pu- 

niſhment; as, in the univerſal uproar of tumultuous 
times, they remained blended and undiſcerned 

_—_— many other inſtruments of iniquity ſtill 

more heinous and crying. 

The ſquadron of horſe intitled Silana, had open- 
ed a way into Italy, and thither tranſlated the war, 
as above I have recounted. Not that one ſoul 
there had any partiality to Otho, nor indeed that 
to the cauſe of Otho they preferred the cauſe of Vi- 
tellius: but by long peace and eaſe they were quite 
debaſed, ſeaſoned for any bondage from any quar- 
8 become the eaſy acquiſition of the firſt poſſeſſor, 
and ſtupidly indifferent to a worthier choice. That 
Region of Italy, (of all others the- moſt opulent. and 
flouriſhing) which extends from the Po to the Alps, 
with all its cities and territories, was holden by the 
forces of Vitellius; for there too had already arrived 
the Cohorts which Cæcina had ſent thither before 


him. 
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him. At Cremona a Cohort of Pannonians were 
made captives, and between Placentia and Ticinum: 
an hundred horſe were intercepted, as were alſo a. 
thouſand marines. After ſo much ſucceſs theſe 
ſoldiers of Vitellius were no longer to be daunted 
and repulſed by ſuch obſtacles as rivers and their 
banks. The Batavians, in truth, and ſuch as came 
from beyond the Rhine, found themſelves but the 
more animated by beholding the Po, which they 


paſſed with great ſuddenneſs over againſt Placentia, 


and ſurpriſing certain ſcouts, filled all the reſt with 
ſuch dread, that under the impulſe of tremor and 


deception, they carried tidings, that Czcina oy 


proached with his whole army. 
Spurinna (for he commanded in Placentia) was 
certain that Cæcina was not yet come, and if he 
really were advancing, was determined to confine 
his own men within the fortifications, nor to an 
army of Veterans expoſe three Prætorian Cohorts, 
a thouſand auxiliaries, and a few horſe. But his 
men, who were headſtrong, unmanageable, and 
unacquainted with matters of war, ſnatching up 


the enſigns and ſtandards, ſallied out tumultuouſly, 


and againſt their own Commander, while he ſtrove 
to reſtrain them, turned with menaces the points of 
their weapons. For they had with indignation re- 
jected the exhortations of the Tribunes and Centu- 
rions, who extolled to them the wiſdom. and fore 
fight of their Commander. Nay, they even aſſert- 
ed with fierce clamours, that a plot was intended, 
and Cecina traiterouſly called in. In this mad pro- 
ceeding of his ſoldiers Spurinna was made a parta- 
ker, at firſt indeed conſtrained to it by violence, 
anon feigning to chuſe and approve it, in hopes 
thence to derive the more weight and authority to 


his counſels, whenever the ſedition ſhould abate. 


When they had advanced within view of the Po, 
and night e it was judged e, to 
pitch 


= 
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pitch and fortify their camp; a toil which was ut- 
terly new to the City-ſoldiers, and quite abated all 
their ferocity. Then it was that all they who were 
moſt grown in years condemned their own credu- 


 lity, and diſplayed to others what matter of dread 


and danger muſt have befallen them, had Czcina, 
with the power of a whole army, ſurrounded a few 
Cohorts in a country on all fides open. Preſently 


all over the Camp, dutiful and ſubmiſhve language 


was heard; and, as the 'Tribunes and Centurions 


had every where mixed themſelves amongſt the men, 


they all with one voice applauded the prudent care 
of their Commander, that, for the ſeat and bulwark 
of the war, he had choſen a colony ſo ſtrong and 


opulent. At laſt Spurinna himſelf accoſted them, 
rather by reafon reclaiming them, than upbraiding 


them with raſhneſs and error; and having left cer- 
tain ſcouts behind him, led back all the reſt to Pla- 
centia, in a humour much leſs turbulent, and nov 
fubmitting to receive orders. There the walls were 


forthwith ſtrengthened, new bulwarks added, towers 
raiſed, and not only ſtores of arms ſecured, but duty 
found with alacrity to obey, the only thing wanting 


to that party, when in truth there was. no defect - 
reſolution and bravery. | 
Now Cæeina, as if beyond the Alps he had leſt 


all his cruelty, licentiouſneſs and rapine, preſerved 


in the march of his army through Italy great mo- 
deſty and reſtriction. The gaiety of his own ap- 


parel indeed paſſed with the Colonies and Free Ci- 
ties as a mark of arrogance; for that, dreſſed in a 
military mantle of divers colours, with a pair of. 
drawers on, (a veſtment peculiar to Barbarians) he 
was wont to entertain ſuch as wore the Roman. 


gown. They were, moreover, offended to ſee Sa- 


lonina, his wife, mounted upon a beautiful horſe, 
adorned with purple; as a mighty grievance to all, 
though by it no man was injured. Such is the ſpi⸗ 

I, 
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rit by nature ingrafted in men, to behold with cu- 
rious and malignant eyes the recent good fortune of 
others, and from none to exact a more ſevere degree 
of moderation in proſperity, than from ſuch as they 
have ſeen no higher than themſelves. Cæcina hav- 
ing paſled the Po, and by many ſecret conferences. 
and mighty promiſes laboured to corrupt the fidelity 
of the forces of Otho, found himſelf aſſailed by the 
ſame arts. So that, after many overtures made and 
1 returned about peace and concord, names exceeding 
1 ſpecious in ſound, but void of perſuaſion and effect, 
he applied all his devices and care to the ſiege of 
bf Placentia, which he meant to purſue with terrible 
ji efforts; for he was aware, that by the ſucceſs at- 
tending the firſt attempts of the war, common fame 
1 would eſtimate all that were to follow. . 
* The firſt day, however, paſſed rather in unguard- 


118 ed feats of violence, than in the wary motions and 
Ii approaches of a Veteran Army. Headlong they ad- 
vanced and aſſailed the walls, void of art or pre- 
— 1 caution, unprovided of ſhelter, and juſt gorged 
Lit with viCtuals and wine. In this conflict the Amphi- 
i theatre, a building exceeding grand and fair, ſtand- 
ing without the walls, was burnt down; perhaps 
„ ſet on flame by the beſiegers, while againſt the 
| befieged they hurled torches, ſhells, and the like- 
N diſcharges of miſſive fire; perhaps by the beſieged 
themſelves, whilſt upon their enemies they poured 
the ſame deſtructive element. In Placentia. the Po- 
pulace, ever addicted to ſuſpicion, believed that the 
fire was fed with fuel treacherouſly adminiſtered by 
1 emiſſaries from the neighbouring Colonies, inſtigat- 
j ed by a fpirit of malignity and emulation, ſince in 
all the reſt of Italy was not. found an. edifice ſo 
| ſtately and. capacious. From whatever cauſe the 
conflagration came, it was for the preſent lightly 
eſteemed, while evils more terrible were impending.. 
As ſoon as they found their danger. over, and their 
1 h | far 
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former ſecurity returned, they then bewailed the loſs 
of their Amphitheatre, as a calamity equally afflict- 
ing as any that they could poſſibly have ſuffered. 
For the reſt ; Cæcina and his forces were repulſed, 
with much blood and many lives loſt; and all the 
night following was beſtowed in preparations for 
the aſſault, and for the defence. On the part of the 
beſiegers were provided moving penthouſes, with _ 
other machines and inſtruments at once fit for bat- 
tering the walls, and for protecting the aſſailants. 
They within the city furniſhed themſelves with vaſt _ 
rafts of timber, quantities of huge ſtones, as alſo 
of maſſy braſs and lead, to overwhelm the enemy, 
and cruſh all their works to pieces. On each fide 
there prevailed a like fear of ſhame, on each a like 
_ paſſion for glory; and both were animated by dif- 
ferent exhortations becoming different men. Here 
Was extolled “ the invincible ſtrength of the Le- 
„ pions and German Army 3” there, “ the dignity 
„of the Cohorts from Rome, and that of the Præ- 
« torian Bands.” The Army without reproached 
the others, as“ ſlothful and ſpiritleſs, corrupted and 
4 debaſed by the licentious amuſements of the 
„ Theatre and Circus;” and were themſelves by 
theſe reproached, as “ aliens and ſtrangers.” And 
at the ſame time, while upon Otho and Vitellius 
they were heaping applauſe or contumely, they 
found more copious matter of infamy to animate 
them in the conteſt than matter of praiſe. N 
Scarce had the day dawned, ere the walls ap- 
peared covered with men for their defence. With 
arms and armed men the adjoining plains blazed. 
The Legions marched in battalions cloſe and thick: 
the Auxiliaries advanced in ſeparate bands, and with 
flights of arrows and ſtones aimed at the combat- 
ants upon the tops of the bulwarks. Where the 
fortifications were decayed, or not guarded, they 
attempted to force their way over them. From 
| above, 
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above, the opponents, with an aim more ſure than 
that of their adverſaries below, poured down ſhow- 
ers of darts upon the German Cohorts, as they 
were adventuring raſhly to the foot of the wall 


with ſhouts and chantings horrible to hear, their 


bodies naked after the cuſtom of the country, and 


their bucklers brandiſhed above their ſhoulders. 
The legionary ſoldiers, under the ſhelter of their 
machines, demoliſhed the walls, raiſed a mound, 


and preſſed vehemently againſt the gates. They on 


the contrary of the Prætorian Bands, having pur- 


poſely diſpoſed a great number of millſtones, from 
place to place along the edge of the walls, now 


rolled them down, with dreadful force, rumbling 
and deſtruction. So that of the aſſailants, part that 
were ſcaling the wall, were cruſhed to death, part 


were pierced with darts; and thus with many lain 


outright, with many miſerably gored, they retreat- 


ed with the greater loſs, for that the ſlaughter was 


heightened by their fury and confuſion, and thence 


their wounds redoubled from the battlements. Upon 


the honour of their party they brought by this de- 
feat notable diſcredit and diminution Morever 
Cæcina, ſtruck with vexation and ſhame for having 
ſo precipitately attempted the ſiege, and reſolved to 

abide no longer in the ſame camp, where only de- 
rifion was to be reaped, and no advantage gained, 
repaſſed the Po, and bent his march towards Cre- 
mona. Upon his removal there revolted to him 


Turullius Cerialis with a great number of marines, 


and Julius Briganticus with a few horſe ; the latter 


a Batavian by nation, and Commander of a ſqua- 


dron of horſe; the other a Centurion of principal 
rank, who having ſerved in that character amongſt 
: the forces in Germany, was thence well affeCted to 


Cacas fi ? 
Spurinna having learnt the removal and march of 


the enemy, tranſmitted an inſtant account to An- 


nius 
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nius Gallus, that Placentia was ſaved, with the par- 


ticulars of the ſiege, and whither tended the preſent 
motions of Cæcina. Gallus was then conducting 
the firſt Legion to ſuccour Placentia, from his diſ- 


truſt of the ability of the few Cohorts there to ſuſ- 


tain a ſiege of any length, and his apprehenſion of 
the great force of the German Army As ſoon as 


he received information that Cæcina was repulſed, 
and proceeding to Cremona, ſuch an ardour to en- 


counter him ſeized the Legion, as drove them even 


to mutiny; ſo that Gallus had much difficulty to 


quell them, and bring them to reſt at Bedriacum, 
a village ſituated between Verona and Cremona, 
and become now unhappily renowned by two ſignal 
ſlaughters ſuffered by the Romans there. About 


that time a battle was ſucceſsfully fought by Mar- 
tius Macer, not far from Cremona. For Macer, 


who poſſeſſed a ſpirit vigorous and bold, having em- 


barked the Gladiators upon the Po, landed them 
with great ſuddenneſs on the oppoſite ſhore, where 


ſurpriſing and routing the auxiliary troops, which 
belonged to the forces of Vitellius, the reſt fled to 


Cremona, and all who reſiſted were put to the 
ſword. But the heat of the conquerors, earneft to 


urſue the ſlaughter, was repreſſed, leſt the enemy 


ſtrengthened by a ſucceſſion of freſh ſuccours, might 
have changed the fortune of the combat. From this 
reſtraint great diſtruſt aroſe among the ſuſpicious 
ſoldiers of Otho, men who upon all the proceedings 


of their leaders, without diſtinction, put a male- 


volent conſtruction. In proportion, as each parti- 
_ cular was remarkable for baſeneſs and cowardice of 


heart, and for petulance and ſaucineſs of tongue, 
they ſet themſelves to urge criminal imputations, 


various and many, againſt Annius Gallus, Suetonius 
Paulinus, zand Marius Celſus: for upon theſe like- 


wiſe Otho had conferred command. But the incen- 
diaries who proved the moſt fierce and implacable, 
ET Gr were 
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were they who had murdered Galba. Reſtleſs and 
mad with guilt and dread, they ſtrove to throw all 
things into combuſtion and uproar, ſometimes by 
ſeditious ſpeeches openly uttered, ſometimes by let- 
ters conveyed ſecretly to Otho, who, lending a cre- 

dulous ear to every the moſt abject inſtrument, and 

_ fearing all men of uprightneſs and honour, was 
thus held in diſtraction and alarms, always unſteady 4 
and wavering, when his affairs flouriſhed, and ever N 

mended by ſtrokes of adverſity. He therefore ſent | 
for Titanus his brother, and to him committed the 
rule and direction of the war. 5 8 

Under the conduct of Paulinus and Celſus, the 
while, ſignal exploits were done. It afflicted the 
ſpirit of Cæcina to ſee all his enterprizes abortive, 
and the great renown of his army waining ſo faſt. 
From Placentia he had lately been repulſed in per- 
ſon; his auxiliaries were more lately cut to pieces; 
even 1n the encounters between parties of ſcouts, a 
ſort of fighting rather frequent than important, he 
found himfelf overmatched and inferior. And left 
upon Fabius Valens, who was now advancing, the 

whole glory of the war ſhould reft, he hurried, j 

with more impatience than circumſpection, to re- ; 
trieve his honour. Twelve miles diſtant from Cre- 
mona, at a place named Caſtores, he ſecretly con- 
veyed all the braveſt of his auxiliaries into the woods 
which lie juſt above the great road. The horfe 
were commanded to march further on, and after 
having e the enemy in a warm fray, then to 

betake themſelves to a voluntary flight, and to hu- 
mour the purſuit tilt the haſty purſuers might be op- 

portunely beſet by the forces in ambuſh riſing, upon 
them at once. This ſcheme was betrayed to the 

Generals of Otho's army, where Paulinus took the 

command of the foot, Celſus that of the horſe, 

On the left were ranged the detached troops of the 

| thirteenth Legion, four Cohorts of auxiliaries, _ 
EE ve 
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five hundred horſe. The great road was held by 
three Cohorts, in cloſe ranks. Upon the right 
front marched the firſt Legion, with two auxiliary 
Cohorts, and five hundred horſe. Beſides all theſe, 
there were led a thouſand horſe detached from the 
auxiliaries and Prætorian Guards; a body indeed 
ſuperfluous, if the reſt proved victorious, or a body 
of ſuccours, if diſtreſſed. _ IT 3 
Before the two armies had joined in cloſe combat, 
that of Vitellius turned their backs; but Celſus, 
Who was aware of the artifice, withheld his men 
from purſuing. The forces of Vitellius concealed 
in the wood, ifſuing thence overhaſtily, were by 
the management of Celſus, who retired inſenſibly 
before them, decoyed ſo far in purſuing him, till 
they themſelves were at once plunged into ſnares 
on every ſide. For, on both their flanks they were 
attacked by the Cohorts of the Legions, and the 
horſe, ſuddenly wheeling, begirt them in the rear. 
Vet Suetonius Paulinus gave not inſtantly the ſig- 
nal of battle to the infantry; as he was a man b 
nature wary and ſlow, better pleaſed with deliberate 
counſels ſupported by reaſon, than with proſperous 
adventures reſulting from chance. He ordered the 
ditches to be filled, the grounds to be cleared, and 
his front to be extended; ſince he judged that the 
time to conquer would then follow abundantly ſoon, 
when ſufficient precautions were firſt taken againſt 
all danger of being conquered. By this delay, lei- 
ſure was given to the forces of Vitellius to ſhelter 
themſelves among the vineyards, places intricate and 
had of entrance through the interweaving and ob- 
ſtruction of the branches. To the vineyards there 
adjoined a ſmall wood, from which they ventured 
to ſally, and ſlew the moſt forward and reſolute of 
the Prætorian horſe. Here King Epiphanes was 
wounded, while for the cauſe of Otho he by his 
os own 
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own example animated the fight with great bra- 
. ä 

Now, Otho's infantry advanced to the attack. 
The groſs of the enemy's army was utterly routed, 
and all the parties who moved to their alliſtance, 


were forced to fly. For Cæcina had not called in 


the Cohorts to ſuſtain him in a body, but one after 
another: a circumſtance which greatly heightened 
their conſternation in the battle; ſince ſupplies 
which thus approached piece-meal, and never com- 
petently ſtrong, were ſtruck and hurried away by 
the affright of ſuch as fled. In their camp too they 


made an inſurreCtion, for that they had not been all 


led forth againſt the foe. Forthwith they commit- 


ted to bonds Julius Gratus, the Camp Marſhal, 

upon a charge, as if he betrayed them by ſecret 
intelligence with his brother, who bore arms for 
c Otho;' when at the ſame time the ſoldiers of 
Otho's army had already impriſoned that brother of 

his, Julius Fronto, under an imputation of that 
very crime. For the reſt, the diſtraCtion and dread 


which every where poſſeſſed the vanquiſhed, not 


only thoſe who fled, but thoſe who met them in 


their flight, not only i in the field of battle, but in 
the camp, were then ſo apparent and prevailing, as 
to create a report current amongſt both parties, 
That had not Paulinus ſounded a retreat, Cæcina 
and his whole army might have been deſtroyed. . 
For himſelf Paulinus alleged, That he feared the 
great fatigue further to have been undergone, 


with ſo much more way neceſſary to have been 


« paſſed, and the advantage given to the forces of 


© Vitellius, freſh as they were from their camp, to 
c have fallen upon his, juſt tired with marching, 


and deſtitute of ſuccour or refuge, had they ſuf- 


fered a defeat.” Some few there were who ap- 


proved this reaſoning of the General. With the 
commonalty it paſſed under ſeverer cenſures. 


This 


. 4 
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This loſs and diſgrace ſuſtained by the army of 
Vitellius ſerved rather to reform them into duty 
and moderation, than to inſpire them with diſmay. 
Not only in the camp of Cæcina, who threw the 
Whole fault upon the men © as more prone to mu- 
«© tiny than to fight ;' but alſo among the Forces of 
Fabius Valens, who was already arrived at Tici- 
num, it was found that the ſoldiers having quit- 
ted their late contempt for the enemy, and conceiv- 
ed a paſſion for retrieving their late fame, were now 
come to obey their general with much greater re- 
verence and ſubmiſſion. For in the army led by 
Valens ſome time before, there had raged a furious 
inſurrection, which I ſhall now deduce from the 
beginning farther back, ſince it behoved me not to 
interrupt the detail of the tranſaQtions of Cæcina. 
The Batavian Cohorts, the ſame who, in the war 
between Nero and Vindex, were withdrawn ſrom 
the fourteenth Legion to return to Britain, upon 
hearing in the capital of the Gauls called Lingones, 
that Vitellius was in arms, had there joined them- 
ſelves to Fabius Valens, as above I have related. 
They thence grew haughty and turbulent, and, as 
often as they paſſed through the quarter of any of 
the Legions whatſoever, they boaſted in the tents of 
the ſoldiery, That by themſelves thoſe of the 
* fourteenth had been forced into the Party, by 
© themſelves Italy had been rent from Nero, and 
* that in their own hands they held the iſſue and 
fortune of the war: A heavy reproach to the 
ſoldiers, a bitter inſult upon the General, a fore 
blow to diſcipline, thus corrupted and relaxed, by 
daily ſtrife and debates. Valens at laſt, from ſuch 
inſolent ſpeeches, grew to apprehend treaſonable 
Purpoſes. He had news brought him, That the 
maritime forces of Otho had defeated the ſqua- 
£ dron of Treverian horſe with the body of Tun- 
© grians, and beſet the coaſts of inn. 
8 T He 
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He therefore, as well through a concern for protect- 
ing his confederates, as by a military device to ſepa- 
rate theſe Cohorts ſo very mutinous, and, when 
united together, ſo very powerful, ordered one part 
of the Batavians to march for the ſuccour of the 
Province. As ſoon as this order was divulged, the 1 
auxiliaries began to lament, the Legions to ſtorrm, 
that, they were bereft of the aid of men ſo ſignal- .# 
ly valiant. If to the city of Rome, if to the wel- PF 
fare and exiſtence of the Empire, that one Pro- 
© vince were preferable, they ought all to follow 
thither. But, if in Italy only could be obtained 
© a victory perfectly deciſive and ſalutary; if there 
alone were to be ſought the grand pillar and ſtay 
© of the whole; then from Italy theſe Batavians- 
© were by no means to be thus rent, like the moſt 
© vigorous limbs from the body.“ During theſe 
ſtrains of ſedition vented in great wrath and de- 
fiance, when Valens attempted to quell the uproar 
by ſending in his Litors amongſt them, upon Va- 
lens himſelf they fell, aſſailed him with ſtones, and 
purſued him as he fled. * The ſpoils, they fiercely 
© cried; the ſpoils of all the Gauls, the gold of the 
« Vienneſe, with the price and acquiſitions of all 
their own fatigues, were by him treaſured up in 
« ſecret;' then plundered his coffers, ſearched his 
pavilion, (the pavilion of their General !) and, 
with their lances and pointed poles, probed and ex- 
amined the very ground whereon it ſtood. For Va- 
lens himſelf lay concealed under the habit of a ſlave 
in the tents of a Captain of horſe. By this time 
Alphenus Varus, Camp Marſhal, perceiving that 
the rage of the tumult was gradually cooling, to ex- 
tinguiſh it quite had recourſe to a ſtratagem, by for- 
bidding the Centurions to ſet the watch or to viſit 
the guard, and by forbearing all ſound of trumpet, 
| ſuch as calls the men to the duties of the army and 1 
of war. Hence they were to a man ſtruck with F 
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aſtoniſhment, like men inſenſible: They gazed 


round upon each other with wild wonder and dif- 
map, and dreading this very thing that no one ap- 


peared to direct and rule them, they betook them- 
ſelves to humble filence, to patience and reſigna- 


tion, and in the end to open ſupplications and tears 
for mercy and pardon. But as ſoon as Valens came 


forth, his eyes full of tears, his perſon miſerably 
apparelled, and, beyond all hope, alive and unhurt, 


there broke out a torrent of joy, of commiſeration, 

and of fondneſs. What followed was a univerſal 
| change into gladneſs and tranſport, (as in all their 
paſſions, however oppoſite, the multitude know no 


bounds) and with ſhouts of applauſe and congra- 


tulations, in the midſt of the Eagles and Standards 
diſplayed, they bore him to the Tribunal. He there 
manifeſted a moderation altogether wholſome and 
ſerviceable, nor required the execution of any par- 
_ ticular whomſoever. Vet, leſt by diſſembling all 


knowledge of the guilty, his ſincerity might be but 
more ſuſpeCted, he rebuked a few by name, as he 
was well apprized, that during all civil wars, much 
greater power wy be aſſumed. by the ſoldiers than 


by their Leaders. 


Whilſt they were yet Gif their camp at 
Ticinum, news arrived of Cæcina's diſaſtrous en- 
gagement, and thence the ſedition was well nigh 


revived, for that Valens, they alledged, had, through 


premeditated treachery and feigned delays, detained 
them from aſſiſting at that battle. Forthwith they 
declared againſt all further repoſe, refuſed to ſta! 
for their General, hurried away even before the 


Standards, preſſed forward ſuch as bore them, and 


continued their march with rapidity till tbey had 


| joined Cæcina. With the army of Cæcina, Va- 


lens bore but an ungracious character. They com- 
plained, that they who in numbers were ſo much 


inferior had been expoſed t to the united hoſt of the 
Vol. III. enemy 5 
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enemy; a complaint which implied an excuſe for 
their own ill ſucceſs, and at the ſame time ſerved to 
flatter the new-comers by extolling their mighty 
ſtrength; with ſtrength, that by the new-comers they 
might not be ſcorned as a body cowardly and rout- 
ed. In truth, although to Valens there appertained 
much greater forces, nay, almoſt double the num 
ber of Legions and Auxiliaries, yet the affections 
of the ſoldiers leaned to Cæcina. Beſides his be- 
nignity of ſpirit, in which he was reckoned to ex- 
cel the other, they were attracted by the bloom and 
_ vigour of his age, by his perſon graceful and tall, 
and even by other motives to favour, altogether un- 
meaning and mean. Hence an emulation between 
the two chiefs. Cæcina derided Valens as one im- 
merſed in crimes and black with infamy, and Va- 
lens him as a man vain and pompous. Yet ſmo- 
_ thering their hate, they concurred in conſulting the 
utility of the ſame cauſe, and in frequent letters of 
theirs boldly upbraided Otho with his guilt and vile- 
__ neſs, without all reſerve or view of pardon. Where- 
as the Commanders in Otho's party forbore treat- 
ing Vitellius with any inveCtives and bitter words, 
though for ſuch treatment abundant matter was ad- 
J re og 
I) be truth is, before they came to ſuffer their laſt 
fate, a fate to which Otho gained immortal fame, 
to Vitellius moſt glaring infamy, much leſs dreaded. 
were the groſs appetites and ſtupidity of Vitellius, 
than the ae ſpirit and flaming paſſions of 
Otho. The latter was by the murder of Galba 
rendered {till more terrible and deteſted; the for- 
mer, on the contrary, was by no man charged with 
having begun the war. In gluttony and banquet- 
ting Vitellius was an enemy to himſelf. In pro- 
fuſion, cruelty, and daring iniquities, Otho was ac- 
counted more threatening and pernicious to the Com- 
monwealth. Upon the conjunction of the _— 
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of Valens with thoſe of Cæcina, from the partizans 
of Vitellius no longer delay or obſtruction remained 
againſt proceeding to a deciſive battle. Otho had 
recourſe to a conſultation, whether it were deemed 
adviſeable to protract the war, or to riſque the for- 
tune of a battle. Upon this occaſion, Suetonius 
Paulinus judged that a diſcourſe concerning the whole 
ſtate of the war, would become his own great name 
for military proweſs, in which no General of thoſe 
times was thought to ſurpaſs him. He therefore 
argued, That to the erm haſte and preſent ac- 
tion were advantageous; but to themſelves pro- 
© craſtination and delay. The entire army of Vi- 
tellius was now arrived ; nor were there any con- 
ſiderable remaining forces to follow after, ſince 
the countries of Gaul were ſtill angry and dif- _ 
affected; and it would be ill policy to diveſt the 
bank of the Rhine of its guards, and expoſe it to 
nations ſo implacable, and juſt ready for an ir- 
ruption. The ſoldiers in Britain were with-holden 
by enemies and ſeas. Spain was far from abound- 
ing in armed men. 'The province of Narbon 
Gaul was ſufficiently terrified by their defeat, and 
by the inſults and hoſtilities from the fleet. The 
region of Italy beyond the Po was encloſed by the 
Alps, deſtitute of help from the ſea, and even by 
the paſſing of the army exhauſted and ſpoiled. 
No where to be found was any grain for the army, 
nor without plentiful ſupplies could an army be 
maintained. Moreover, were the war protracted 
till the ſummer, the Germans, of all the enemy's 
forces the moſt formidable, would never endure 
an exchange ſo extreme of country and climate, 
with bodies like theirs looſe and languid. Many 
were the inſtances of enemies, who in a ſudden 
effort proved potent and prevailing ; yet were fo 
wearied and waſted with delays, as utterly to va- 
niſh with all their terrors. To themſelves, on 
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_ © the contrary, there continued all things in abun- 
dance, and countries faithfully attached, Panno- 
nia, Mcoefha, Dalmatia, the Eaſt, with their ſe- 
veral armies ſtill intire; Italy, and Rome itſelf, 
the head and centre of the Empire; the Senate 
and Roman people, names at no time obſcure, 
though ſometimes overcaſt with clouds; public 
and private abundance, and infinite treaſure, more 
prevalent than the ſword in all civil difſentions ; 
the bodies of the ſoldiers either inured to the 
clime of Italy, or to climes ſignally hot. In their 
front lay the river Po; their cities were ſecure in 
the ſtrength of men and walls; and that none of 
them would yield to the attacks of the enemy, 
was ſufficiently learnt from the brave defence of 
Placentia. Upon theſe conſiderations he would 
do well to protract the war. In a few days would 
arrive the fourteenth Legion, mighty in renown, 
and with it the forces of Mœſia. He might then 
reſume the preſent deliberation, and if fighting 
were preferred, they ſhould engage with numbers 
Fo GE ene no Long 
With the counſel of Paulinus, Marius Celſus ]. 
concurred ; and that Annius Gallus entertained the 
ſame ſentiments, was reported by thoſe who had 
been purpoſely ſent to learn his advice: for, his 
| horſe having fallen with him a few days before, he 
was {till ill of the hurt. Otho was bent upon en- 
gaging. Titianus his brother, and Proculus, Cap- 
| tain of the Prætorian guards, hurried headlong by 
raſhneſs and inexperience, were always averring, 
That fortune and the Gods, and the Deity of 
© Otho, all attending upon his counſels, would al- 
ſo upon his enterprizes.“ To ſuch ſycophancy 
they had purpoſely betaken themſelves, that no man 
might dare to thwart their opinion. After it was de- 
termined to fight, a doubt occurred, whether it were 
more adviſable that the Emperor ſhould be preſent 
„„ ä | EY Io 
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in the encounter, or remove elſewhere. Paulinus 


and Celſus, that they might not ſeem to adviſe ex- 
poſing the perſon of the Prince to perils, had now 


dropped all oppoſition. So that thoſe ſame men 
from whom the worſ counſel had come, obliged. 
him to retire to Brixellum, where, ſecure from the 
_ uncertain accidents of battles, he ſhould reſerve him- 
ſelf, they ſaid, for the direction of the whole and 
the great e ends of Sovereignty. This was the firſt 
day that a fatal blow was given to the party of 
Otho. For, beſides his own departure, with him 
there not only departed a very brave and powerful 


band, conſiſting of Prætorian Cohorts, of troops 


of horſe, and of the body-guard; but the forces 
remaining loſt all courage, fince they ſuſpeCted the 
fidelity of their Leaders; and Otho, vpon whom 

only the ſoldiers placed all their faith, as, in truth, 
in none elſe but ſoldiers did he himſelf repoſe any 


truſt, had left the command of the Generals uncer- : 
tain and Precarious. 


Of all theſe tranſactions not one Was a 1 to 


: the army of Vitellius, as deſerters were perpetually 

paſſing to and fro, a thing uſual in a civil war: And 

the ſpies, from a keenneſs to learn the meaſures of 
the oppoſite fide, did not well conceal thoſe of their 


own. Cæcina and Valens, without moving them- 
ſelves, were intent upon the diſaſtrous motions of 
the enemy, ſo precipitate and void of foreſight, and 


coolly awaited their own advantage from the folly 


of others; a courſe ſupplying the place of contri- | 


vance. So that feigning a deſign to paſs the Po, in 
order to attack the band of Gladiators on the op- 
polite ſhore, they began to make a bridge, an un- 
dertaking which alſo ſerved to keep their own men 
the while from a habit of idleneſs and ſloth. Up- 


on the river a row of boats was placed, at equal 
diſtances, connected by large beams, and by their 


anchors ſteadily ſecured againſt the weight of the 


G 3 ſtream, 


—— . . ment 
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ſtream, but with cables unſtretched and floating, 


that when the flood ſwelled, the whole rank of 


boats might be lifted without violence to their 
order. A tower purpoſely reared, and beginning 
from the furthermoſt boat, cloſed and guarded the 


bridge, that from thence with their warlike ma- 


chines they might batter and repulſe the fo. 
The ſoldiers of Otho too had erected a tower, 
from whence they were pouring volleys of ſtones 
and fire. Moreever in the middle of the river ſtood 
an iſland, into which the Gladiators ſtrove to con- 
_ vey themſelves in pinnaces, but were prevented by 
the Germans who reached it firſt by ſwimming. 
As of theſe a large number had already paſſed over, 
M acer, who had now filled the pinnaces with the 
| braveſt Gladiators, ſailed thither to attack them. 
But neither in the Gladiators was there found bra- 
very or perſeverance equal to thoſe of the ſoldiers; 
nor could they in a reeling poſture from their veſ- 
ſels ſtrike with ſuch certainty and force as did the 
others from their firm footing on the ſhore. And 
When by the many different motions and ſhiftings 
of men actuated by conſternation and dread, they 
who fought became mingled with thoſe who rowed, 
and all were diſordered, the Germans leaping into 
the water boldly ſeized the veſſels, and by 18 : 
| boarded them, or by ſtrength ſunk them. All which 
_ tranſaQtions paſſed under the eye of both armies. 


Hence the more joy they adminiſtered to the par- 


tizans of Vitellius, with the more bitterneſs and de- 
teſtation they inſpired the followers of Otho againſt 
the author and cauſe of their ſore diſaſter. 
I be truth is, the fray was parted by flight, the 
remaining boats having been in great haſte dragged 
back againit. Macer was required to the ſlaughter : 
Nay, he was already wounded with a lance darted 


at him, and already they had aſſaulted him with 


their ſwords drawn, when by the ſudden interpo= 
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ſition and ſuccour of the Tribunes and Centurions, 
he was reſcued. Ere long, Veſtricius Spurinna, by 


the command of Otho, leaving a ſmall * in 


Placentia, arrived with a ſupply of Cohorts: and 
ſoon after Flavius Sabinus, Conſul elect, was by 


Otho ſent to take charge of the forces which had 
been under the command of Macer, to the great 


joy of the ſoldiers, pleaſed with the change of Lea- 
ders; whilſt the Leaders, ſcared by their perpetual 
mutinies, abhorred the charge of a ſoldiery ſo miſ- 


chievous and unruly. 
In ſome authors I find, that though the ſhock- 
ing apprehenſions of war, or from an averſion _ 
and diſguſt to both Princes, two men whoſe in- 
famy and deteſtable crimes were by the voice of 
common fame grown daily more public and glar- 
ing, the armies had deliberated about dropping 
their enmity and ſtrife, ar whether amongſt _ 
themſelves they ſhould agree to ſet up a proper 
Emperor, or refer the choice to the Senate. That 
hence the Generals of Otho's forces had declared 
for delays and procraſtination, Paulinus particular- 
05 who conſidered himſelf as the moſt antient 
onſular, as one ſignally renowned in war, and 
one who, by exploits in Britain, had acquired 
much glory and a great name.“ For myſelf; as 


J would allow, that there were a few, in whoſe. 
breaſt cordial wiſhes, but wiſhes ſmothered in 


filence, were entertaincd for public tranquility, in- 


ſtead of civil uproar and diſſention, and for a Prince 


worthy and innocent in the place of two, of all 
men the worſt and moſt bloated with vileneſs and 
iniquities; ſo neither can I conceive that Paulinus, 
a man governed by ſuch prudence, could have hoped, 


in an age abandoned to corruption, to have found 
ſo mighty a degree of moderation in the common 
herd, that the very ſame men, who from a paſſion 


for war had violated public peace, would out of 
G 4 tender- 
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tenderneſs: for peace relinquiſh the war. Nor can 
I conceive, that armies, in languages and manners 
10 difſonant, could ever have been brought to con- 


cur in this act of unanimity; or that the Lie ute- 


nant Generals and Leaders, men for the moſt part 
wallowing in prodigality, preſſed by indigence, and 


under the guilt and horrors of enormities. black and 
manifold, would have ſuffered any Prince over them 


other chan one contaminated with crimes, and en- 


aged to them for their wicked ſervices done. ; 


The luſt of dominion, ſo ancient and now long 
ſince rooted in the hearts of men, increaſed with 


the growth of the State, and when the Empire was 
full grown, burſt forth with violence. For whilſt 


the condition of our City was but low, an equality 
© amongſt her citizens was eaſily maintained, But 
when once the world was ſubdued, when all com- 
petitors for power, Whether the ſame were great 


Cities or great Kings, had been vanquiſhed and over- 


thrown, and leiſure was given to purſue riches with 
ſecurity; then firſt between the Senate and People 
fierce broils were kindled. Sometimes ſeditious Tri- 
bunes inſulted ; anon the power of the Conſuls pre- 


vailed; and within the City, nay, in the forum, 


were ſeen the preludes and approaches to a civil war. 
In a ſhort ſpace Caius Marius, ſprung from the lees 
of the Populace, and Lucius Sylla, a man the moſt 


cruel of all the nobility, having oppreſſed public li- 
berty by the violence of arms, changed it into law- 


leſs domination. Then followed Pompey, more 
cloſe and diſguiſed, not more innocent or upright. 
From thence- forward the only public ſtruggle was 
for ſovereign rule. In Pharſalia and Philippi the 
Legions, though compoſed of Roman citizens, de- 


arted not from their violence and arms: Much leſs 
litelhood was there, that the armies of Otho and 


Vitellius would of their own accord have abandon- 
ed the War. Theſe armies too were by the ſame 


wrath 
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wrath of the Deities, by the ſame rage amongſt 


men, by the ſame motives of wickedneſs and out- 
rage driven into diſcord and war. That the wars 
were each of them brought to a concluſion, as it 
were by ſo many ſingle ſtrokes, proceeded from the 


genius of the Princes, impotent and ſpiritleſs. But 
in recollecting the diſpoſition of different times an- 


cient and new, I have digreſſed rather too far. 1 


now reſume the order of tranſactions. 

After the departure of Otho to Brtrellum, the 
name and honour of Generalſhip remained with his 
brother Titianus, the eſſence and authority with 


Proculus. For Celſus and Paulinus; as no one had 
recourſe to their counſel and capacity, they bore the 
empty title of Commanders, and thence ſerved as 
 eloaks for the faults and miſtakes of other men. The 
Tribunes and Centurions were agitated by perplexi- 


ty and fear, to ſee men of ſufficiency and ſuperior 


Worth neglected, and the very worſt men bear ſway. 
The common ſoldiers were chearful and elated, yet 
diſpoſed rather to canvaſs and interpret, than to obey 


and execute the orders of their Commanders. It 


was now determined to move their quarters, and to 


encamp within four miles of Bedriacum; a march 
ſo unſkilfully conducted, that in it they were ex- 


tremely diſtreſſed for want of water, though it was 
then in the ſpring of the year, and there were ri- 


vers on all hands. Here was debated the queſtion 


about proceeding to battle, as Otho was by impor- 


tunate letters preſſing them to a ſpeedy deciſion, 


whilſt the ſoldiers infiſted to have their Emperor in 


perſon at the engagement. Several urged for call- 


ing over the forces quartered beyond the Fo. Nei- 


ther can it be ſo readily decided what was the beſt 


courſe which they could have taken, as that it was 
certainly the worſt which they took. For, 


In no ſort like men going directly to the encoun- 
ter, but like men only proceeding to war, they ad- 


„ 6 5 ah vanced 
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upon the ſtructure of the 
Tribunes of the Prætorian guards, and defired a 
conference. He was already ſetting himſelf to re- 
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vanced towards the confluence of the river Po and 
Addua; a journey of ſixteen miles, and utterly diſ- 


approved by Celſus and Paulinus, who declared 
againſt, © expoling the ſoldiers, fatigued with tra- 


« yelling, and loaded with baggage, to an unequal 


bered, and having moved ſcarce four miles, would 
never loſe the advantage of attacking them, ei- 


afterwards while they were ſeparated and entrench- 


« ing their camp.“ Titianus and Proculus, when- 
ever they were vanquiſhed in counſel and reaſoning, 
had always, as now, recourſe to the prerogative of 


power. It muſt be owned there had arrived a Nu- 


micdian, diſpatched by Otho upon a ſwift horſe, with 


orders conceived in a ſtrain very terrible and bitter : 


In theſe, baving firſt reprimanded the Generals for 


their faint proceedings and want of ſpirit, he gave 
command, to commit the cauſe to immediate trial 
by the ſword ; for he was ſick with anguiſh, from 
delay, and impatient of uncertain hopes. NG 
To Cæcina, the ſame day, as he was ftill intent : 
Tales, there came two 


ceive their overtures, and to return anſwers, when 


the fcouts in eehement haſte, apprized him that the 
enemy was at hand. The diſcourſe with the Tri- 
bunes was thus interrupted, and hence it remained 
uncertain what they meant to have attempted, whe- 
ther to betray their party, or to contrive a plot 
againſt the enemy, or whether they had ſome de- 

fign truly worthy and honeft. Cæcina having diſ- 
mifſed the Tribunes and returned to the camp, found 
| the fignal of battle already given by Valens and the 


foldiers under arms. 
Whilft the Legions were by the caſting of lots 


| aſcertaining the order wy their proceedin g to battle, 


the 


enemy, who being himſelf light and unincum- 


ther as they marched with their ranks broken, or 
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the cavalry ſallied forth by themſelves, and, which 
is wonderful to relate, were by a party of Otho's 
forces, in number much inferior, repulſed, nay fly- 
ing for ſhelter to their ramparts, till by the vigour 
and menaces of the Italic Legion they were ſtopped. 
That brave Legion oppoſed them with drawn ſwords, 
and forced them back to the encounter. 'The Le- 


gions of Vitellius were embattled without any con- 


ſternation or alarm; for, all ſight of an armed hoſt 


was prevented by a thick coppice, though the enemy 


was cloſe by. In the army of Otho, fearful and 
diſconcerted were the Generals; againſt the Gene- 


rals the ſoldiers were incenſed; mixt and crowded 
amongſt the ranks were the carriages and retainers 


to the camp, and from a deep ditch on each hand 


the way was too ſtreight even for an army marching 


ſafe from an enemy. Some ſtood round their ſtand- 


_ ards, others enquired where to find their own. On. 


every fide was heard the uncertain clamour of men 
running and roaming different and uncertain ways. 
Some thruſt themſelves into the front, ſome retired 
to the rear, juſt as each found himſelf prompted by 
bravery or by dread.  _ 3 5 „ 
Their minds, yet ſtruck and aſtoniſhed with ſud- 
den terror, were quite cooled and: enfeebled by an 
acceſſion of falſe joy; as amongſt them there were 
ſome found who divulged a fiction, that the army had 


revolted from Vitellius. Whether this report was 


ſpread by the ſpies of Vitellius, os came from the 


partizans of Otho, and ſprung from chance or fraud, 


remains undiſcovered. By it the forces of Otho 


were bereft of all ardour for battle,. nay, accoſted 


the enemy with the ſalutation of friends: And as 
they were received with a hoſtile and threatening 
murmur, hence many of. their own army, unap= 


prized of the cauſe of ſuch greeting, were ſeized 
with apprehenſions that they were betrayed. At the 
ſame time, the enemy's hoſt fell on and preſſed them 


hard, 
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hard, with ranks unbroken, and in ſtrength and 
numbers ſuperior. That of Otho, though disjoin- 
ed, though fewer and fatigued, yet ſuſtained the fight 


with notable vigour; and various was the face of 
the combat, like that of the place, which was em- 


| barafſed with trees and vineyards. Here they en- 
countered hand to hand, there at a diſtance by wea- 
pons miſhve; in this place with their lines extend- 
ed; in that by battalions ſharp in the front. Upon 


the raiſed road they cloſed fiercely, battered each 
other with their bodies and bucklers, and, rejecting 


the uſe of darts, with ſwords and axes hewed and 
broke helmets and breaſt-plates. To each other the 
combatants were well known, their efforts were 
_ conſpicuous to all the reſt, and on both fides they 


_ exerted all their might to determine the laſt fortune 


of the war. 


In an open plain between the Po and the high- 


way, two Legions chanced to encounter; the one 
and twentieth intitled Rapax, ſignal for feats of re- 


nov anciently atchieved, in behalf of Vitellius. 


For Otho engaged the firſt called Adjutrix, one ne- 
ver till then led into the field, but fierce and reſo- 
Jute, eager for the firſt earnings of glory. The ſol- 
diers of the firſt having routed the foremoſt ranks 


of the one and twentieth, carried off their Eagle; 


a diſgrace which ſo enraged” this Legion, that they 


too in their turn repulſed and broke thoſe of the firſt, 
and having killed Orphidius Benignus their Com- 


mander, deſpoiled them of many enſigns and ban- 
ners. In another quarter, thofe of the thirteenth 
Legion were defeated, by an onſet from the fifth; 
| thoſe of the fourteenth were quite invironed by a 


numerous hoſt of foes. And Cæcina and Valens 
were ſtill ſtrengthening their battle with continual 


reinforcements, when Otho's Generals were long 


ſince fled. To the former a freſh recruit had ar- 


rived of the Batavians led by Alphenus Varus, after 


be 
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he had utterly routed the body of Gladiators, who, 


whilſt they paſſed over in boats, were by the Cohorts 
poſted to oppoſe them ſlaughtered in the very river. 
So that theſe troops, already victorious, aſſailed the 
enemy in the flank; and their centre being thus 
utterly broken, the forces of Otho betook themſelves 
every where to flight, bending their courſe towards 
Bedriacum : A mighty ſpace to run : 'The ways too 


were filled and obſtructed by the carcaſſes of the 


ſlain, and hence occaſion adminiſtered for increaſing 


the ſlaughter: for in civil war captives are not 
converted into fale and gain. 


Suetonius Paulinus, and Licinus Proculus took 
different routes, both ſhunning that to the camp. 


Vedius Aquila, Commander of the thirteenth Le- 


gion, whilſt he was animated by dread void of diſ- 


cretion, became expoſed to the fury of the ſoldiery. 


While 1t was yet broad day, he entered the camp, 
and was inſtantly beſet and outraged by the inſults 
and clamours of ſuch as were prompt to mutiny 


againit their officers, and to run away from their 


enemies. Towards him they ſpared no violent in- 
vectives, nor even violent hands. They charged 
him as a traitor to his cauſe, and as a fugitive from 
battle; not that he had really committed any crime; 


but ſuch is the cuſtom of the crowd, for every man 
to caſt upon others his own guilt and diſgrace. Ti- 


tianus and Celſus drew their ſecurity from the night, 
ſince ere they came, the guards were already poſted, 


and the tumults of the ſoldiery reprefſed. Annius 


Gallus had ſoftened and reclaimed them by his in- 


treaties, by his authority and wholeſome reaſoning, 


That they would not add to the heavy diſaſter of 
a battle loſt, by inteſtine rage and the ſlaughter 
of one another. That the only remaining con- 
ſolation and remedy after their defeat was, that 
of concord and unanimity amongſt themſelves, 
whether the war were now at an end, or Wwhe- 
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© ther they rather choſe to try again the fortune of 


© the field.” Of the generality the courage was utterly 
ſunk; only thoſe of the P 

| ed, © That they had been no otherwiſe overcome 
© than by acts of treachery, and by no ſuperior bra- 


very of the enemy. Nor could the army of Vi- 
tellius, in truth, boaſt of an unbloody victory, 


own forces beyond the Po ſtill remained intire, and 
with them Otho in perſon. The Legions from Mce- 
ſia were advancing; and a great part of the arm 
had continued at Bedriacum. Theſe, ſurely, were 
not yet vanquiſhed; or if that muſt be their lot, 


were variouſly tranſported, now to fury, anon to 


| dread: Yet from their preſent plight, altogether de- 
ſperate and forlorn, they found themſelves more fre- 
quently excited to rage than to fear, „ 


Within five miles of Bedriacum the army of Vi- 


tellius reſted, tor the Generals durſt not, upon the 
ſame day, venture to force the enemy's camp. They 
moreover entertained hopes of a voluntary ſurren-- 


der. For themſelves ; as they had only gone forth 
accoutred for battle, and unincumbered with bag- 
gage, they had no other bulwarks than their arms. 


and victory. On the day following it was apparent 
what a pacific diſpoſition reigned in Otho's army, 


where even they, who had been moſt fierce and un- 


tractable, were lapſing into acquieſcence and re- 


morſe. From their camp therefore deputies were 


diſpatched , Nor from the Generals of Vitellius was 
the leaſt heſitation found: againſt. the: overtures of 
peace. But as the deputies were for ſome ſhort 
time detained with them, from thenee aroſe matter 


of doubt and deliberation; amongſt thoſe who ſent 


them, as yet unapprized whether their propoſals. 


Were 


rætorian Guards boaſt- 


ſince their cavalry had been routed, and the Eagle 
of a Legion bravely forced from them. Their 
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more to their glory it would prove to die fighting, 
| Struggling with ſuch conſiderations as theſe, they 
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were accepted. But anon, upon the return of the 
deputies, the gates of the camp were thrown open. 
Then it was that both armies meeting, the con- 
querors as well as the conquered burſt into tears, 
and at once pleaſed and ſorrowing, uttered their de- 


teſtations of the ſad lot of inteſtine wars. Aſſem- 
bling now without diſtinction in the ſame tents, 


they tenderly tended and dreſſed the wounds one of 
another, ſome thoſe of their brethren, ſome thoſe 


of their friends. Doubtful were the hopes of all, 
_ uncertain their recompences, their only ſure perqui- 


ſites were death and woe. Nor was any particular 
ſo exempt from affliction as not to have ſome dead 
friend to bewail. For the body of Orphidius the 
Legate, ſearch was made, and it was burned with 


the accuſtomed ſolemnity. A few were buried by 
their relations. The reſt of the common men 


were buried above the ground. | 


Otho the while waited for an account of the 
battle, altogether undiſmayed, and fixt in his pur- 
poſes. The firſt rumours were melancholy but 
uncertain, till the fugitives from the combat made 
known the utter defeat. Such now was the zeal 
and ardour of the foldiers about him, that they ſtaid 
not for what their Emperor would fay : They prefſ- 
ed him, © to preſerve his ſpirit undaunted. There 
© remained ſtill freſh forces; and for themſelves, _ 


they were ready to dare all dangers, to ſuffer all 


« extremities.” Neither was there flattery or deceit 
in what they ſaid. Like men enchanted with ſuper- 
natural impulſe and fury, they burned with paſſion 
to proceed to battle, to awaken and animate the for- 


tune of their party. They who ſtood at a diſtance 


ſignified their ardour by extending their hands; they 


who were neareſt embraced his knees; and keeneſt 


of all was Plotius Firmus. 'This was Captain of his 
guards, and by repeated inftances beſought him, 
* not to abandon an army ſo faithful and zealous, 

« ſoldiers 
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«© ſoldiers ſo ſingularly affectionate and deſerving. 
In bearing the blows of calamity, more greatneſs 
of ſpirit was ſhewn than in flying from them. 
To ſupport themſelves with hope even in ſpight of 
fortune, was ever the part of the magnanimous 
and brave ; ; as it was that of the timorous and 
ſpiritleſs to be drawn headlong by Cowardice into 
deſpair.” As during theſe expreſſions the coun- 


tenance of Otho happened to unbend or contract, 


in token of aſſent or refuſal, there followed ſhouts 


of joy, or heavy groans. Nor was this ſpirit reſtrain- 
ed to the Prætorian ſoldiers only, who, as his guards, 


were attached to the perſon of Otho; but thoſe 
who had been ſent before the reſt out of Mceœſia, de- 


clared, that in the approaching army the ſame Ren 
dy and invincible perſeverance in his cauſe was to be 


found; and that the Legions had already entered 
Aquileia. Hence none can doubt but that a war 


. might have been renewed terrible and tragical, and 
its iſſue altogether uncertain to the conquerors and 

the conquered. He himſelf had quite renounced 230 
purpoſes of war, and ſaid, 


To expoſe wantonly to freſh perils fock virtue 
and ſo much fortitude, is a price which I deem 
too high for the redeeming of my own life. The 
higher the hopes are with which you preſent me, 
were it my choice to live and enjoy them, the more 
amiable and eſteemed will be my voluntary death. 

I have made trial of Fortune, as has fortune of 
me; nor does it avail to compute how thort a ſpace 
ſuch trial has laſted, ſince the greater is the diffi- 
culty to poſſeſs with moderation that felicity which 
you do not expect to poſſeſs long. Vitellius began 
the civil war, and thence ſprang the ſource of our 
ſtruggling for the empire by arms. To me will 
be owing the example of ſtruggling for it no more 
than once. By this rule let poſterity judge of 
Otho. Vitellius ſhall again . in ſafety his 

7 7 ME ITO brother, 
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© brother, his children, and his wife. By me no 
revenge is ſought, neither do I need ſolacements. 
Others have held the ſovereignty longer; in a man- 
ner ſo magnanimous none ever yet relinquiſhed it. 
Shall I ever bear that ſuch a number of Roman 
youth, that ſo many noble armies be again cut off 
and raviſhed for ever from the Commonwealth? 
With me let me carry this ſentiment and aſſurance, 
that on my behalf you were all ready to periſh. But 
be content to ſurvive me : Nor let us long retard 
one another. Let not me delay your care of your 
own preſervation, nor you me in the purſuit 
of a deſign never to be ſhaken or changed. To 
multiply words about the ſubject of dying, is the 
part of a daſtardly ſpirit. How much I am un- 
daunted in this my purpoſe, I deſire you to take 
this ſignal proof, that I complain of no man: 
Since to be arraigning the Gods or men, upon 
the approach of death, belongs only to one who 
wiſhes for life.” ho 2 


After this diſcourſe, he deſired them to ſpeed 


away, nor by delaying enrage the conqueror. The 
young men he preſſed with authority, the old by 
entreaties, addreſſing himſelf to all with ſingular 
ſweetneſs and courteſy, in language ſuitable to their 
different years or dignity. Calm and eaſy were 
his looks, his ſpeech flowing and aſſured, and he 


even applied himſelf to chide, as ill-judged and un- 


reaſonable, the tears and wailings of his friends. 
To ſuch as were about to depart, he ordered boats 


and carriages to be given. All ſuch memorials and 
letters as were ſignal for {trains of zeal towards him- 
ſelf, or for bitterneſs and invectives againſt Vitel- 
lius, he committed to the flames. He diſtributed 
money, yet with diſcretion and a ſparing hand, no 
wiſe like one about to relinquiſh life. Anon per- 


ceiving his brother's ſon Salvius Cocceianus, one 
juſt in the bloom of youth, under the agonies ir 
5 „ drea 
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dread and ſorrow, he ſet about relieving him by con- 
ſolatory expreſſions, extolled his tenderneſs, but re- 
buked his care. Could Vitellius, he ſaid, prove 
of a ſpirit ſo implacable and mee; as in re- 


to refuſe a return of mercy in this ſingle inſtance? 
The clemency of the Conqueror was in truth no 


ing to die: ſince preſſed by no deſperate diſtreſs, 
but at a juncture when 

to be led to battle, he had, only for the ſake of 
the Commonwealth, foregone the trial of a laſt 
effort. To himſelf he had acquired abundant 


milies ſo illuſtrious, even the Julian, and Clau- 


fore with a ſpirit undaunted reſolve to live. That 
Otho had been his uncle he muſt never forget, 
neither overmuch remember.“ „ 
After this, cauſing all who were about him to re- 


tire, he repoſed himſelf a while. As he was thus ex- 
erciſing his thoughts about his laſt moments, a ſud- 


den tumult interrupted him; for notice was carried 


him of the uproar and violence among the ſoldi- 


ery, who threatened with preſent ſlaughter all who 
were about to depart, but againſt Verginius parti- 
cularly aimed their fierceſt vengeance, and even 
beſieged his houſe, which for his ſecurity he had 
ſhut up. Otho, having reprimanded the authors of 
the inſurrection, gave time for audience to ſuch 
as were departing, and continued thus employed 


till they were all gone in perfect ſecurity. Towards 
the cloſe of the day he allayed his thirſt with a 
draught of cold water. Then calling for two poy- 


nards, and having carefully examined the points of 
both, he placed-one under his head. He next took 
e eas MT care 


compence for his whole houſe preſerved in ſafety, 


more than what he had purchaſed by thus haſten- 


is army were craving 


name, to his poſterity abundant luſtre. It was he 
who firſt had tranſlated the ſovereignty into a houſe 
newly raiſed, after the ſame had been veſted in fa- 


dian, and the Servian. Cocceianus ſhould there- 
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care to be fully aſſured that all his friends were al- 


ready on their way, afterwards paſſed the night in 


perfect repoſe, and, as is affirmed, not without ſleep. 


At the firſt dawn he fell with his breaſt upon the 
point of the ſteel, Upon hearing his dying groans, 
his freedmen entered, as did his ſlaves, with Plotius 
Firmus Captain of his guards; and found no more 


than one wound. His funeral was diſpatched with 


great expedition: Such had been his own deſire, of- 
ten repeated with earneſt ſuit, to prevent his head 


from being cut off and expoſed to publick derifion: 
The Prætorian cohorts bore his corps with many 
praiſes and many tears, kiſſing his wound, and kiſſ- 
ing his hands. At his funeral pile ſome of the ſol- 


diers flew themſelves, for no = which they had 


incurred, nor for any dread which they entertained, 
but purely to emulate the glory of his end, and from 
their fondneſs to the perſon of their Prince. A- 
mongſt them afterwards, at Bedriacum, at Placen- 


tia, and in other their quarters, this kind of death 


became frequent, For Otho a ſepulchre was raiſed, 
of mean ſtructure, and thence like to remain. 
Such was the iſſue of his life, in the thirty ſe- 


venth year of his age. From the municipal city of 


Terentium he derived his original. His father had 
ſuſtained the dignity of Conſul, his grandfather that 
of Prætor. His mother's line was not of equal lu- 
ſtre, yet far from ſordid. How he paſſed his tender 
2 and how his youth, we have before ſhewn. 

y two ſignal feats of his, one crying and horrid, 
the other exemplary and noble, he has meritted from 
poſterity a mighty portion of evil fame, nor leſs of 


good. As unworthy the gravity of this my ſubject ! 
ſhould hold it, to collect fabulous ſtories, and to amuſe 
with fictions the minds of my readers; ſo neither would 

I boldly diveſt of all credit ſuch traditions as have 


emma] ſpread and been handed down as matter of 
iſtory. The people of Regium Lepidum 2 
e 9 e 
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That on the day of the battle at Bedriacum, a cer- 
tain bird, ſuch as was never before ſeen there, perch- 
ed upon a neighbouring grove much frequented, 
and that neither by the great concourſe of perſons, 
nor by the flock of other birds flying about her, 


© Otho put an end to his life: She then inſtantly 


diſappeared ; and by ſuch as compared the con- 
juncture with the events, the beginning and end 
of the marvellous appearance were found to coin- 
cide with the death of Otho.” 


The grief and wailings of the foldiers at his "T2 


* 
c 
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© was the terrified or driven thence, till the moment 
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neral, drove them into a freſh mutiny: nor was 
chere any one to reſtrain them. To Verginius they 
applied, and with many entreaties, with many me- 

naces, preſſed him, now to accept the ſovereignty, 


anon to go as their Embaſſador to Cæcina and Va- 
lens. Already they were breaking into the houſe, 
when Verginius, by a back way, ſtole out and eſ- 

caped them. Of the Cohorts which lay at Brixel- 


lum, the petition was preſented by Rubrius Gallus, 


and for them pardon forthwith obtained ; while at 


the ſame time by the influence of Flavine Sabinus 
the forces under his command went over to the Con- 


queror. 
When war had now every where ceaſed, a great 


part of the Senate found themſelves expofed to ex- 
treme and capital danger, even all they who had ac- 
companied Otho from Rome, and were by him 


afterwards left at Mutina. Thither had word come 
of the defeat: but the ſoldiers ſlighted it as ru- 


mour void of truth; and as they gueſſed the Senate 
to be diſaffected to Otho, they watched the words 


of particulars, and wreſted to a malignant ſenſe 


even their countenance and demeanour. At laſt 


they proceeded to inſult them with invectives and 
revilings, thence ſeeking a pretence and introduc- 
tion to — and murder. By another terror too 

„ del 
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the Senators were at the ſame time preſſed, leſt 
while the party of Vitellius thus prevailed and pro- 
ſpered, they might be ſuſpected to have been flow 
and cool in taking part in the victory. Together 
therefore they met full of tremor, perplexed be- 
tween the two perils, and full of anxiety. Nor 
had any one concerted a ſcheme or counſel of his 
own; ſince each reckoned himſelf the ſafer for 
that the offence was common to many. To the 
Senators, labouring under ſuch difficulty and dread, 
a new weight of diſtreſs accrued from the magiſ- 
tracy of Mutina, who made them an offer of mo- 
ney and arms, nay, treated them with the high title 
of Conſcript Fathers; an honour altogether ill- 
timed. 3 8 
In the aſſembly there enſued a ſignal debate and 
conteſt, as Licinius Cæcina arraigned Eprius Mar- 
cellus; for that © he reaſoned in a ſtrain equivocal 
and ſuſpicious.” In truth, none of the reſt declared 
their ſentiments freely. But the name of Marcel- 
lus, one abhorred from the memory of the accuſa- 
tions by him exerciſed, and one ſtill expoſed to pub- 
lic hate, was what prompted Cæcina, that he who 
was only a new man, and lately aſſumed into the 
Senate, might by thus declaring enmity againſt men 
of great name, ſignalize his own. They were 
appeaſed by the moderation of men more worthy 
than either. And now they all returned as far as 
Bononia, with deſign there again to aſſemble upon 
counſel. In the interval it was preſumed other ad- 
vices more copious would arrive. At Bononia ſeve- 
ral men were poſted upon the ſeveral roads about it, 
purpoſely to examine every the lateſt comer; and by 
theſe a freedman of Otho's being queſtioned upon 
the cauſe of his departure from his Lord, anſwered, 
© that he had about him his Lord's laſt will and 
© commands : alive indeed he left him, but diveſt- 
© ed of every care fave ſuch as regarded poſterity, 
| . 95 having 
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having utterly. renounced all the enjoyments of 
© life and every inducement to continue it.“ Hence 
their admiration of the man, and ſhame to make 

further enquiry, And thus at once upon Vitellius 
were turned the thoughts and obedience of all the 
JJ... i ns 
At their deliberations was preſent his brother 

Lucius Vitellius, who now preſented himſelf to be 

| flattered, as did they all to flatter, when on a ſud- 

den Coœnus a freedman of Nero's, by an impudent 
and pernicious lie, aſtoniſhed the whole aſſembly. 

He affirmed, that by the arrival of the fourteenth 

Legion, in conjunction with the forces from 

B rixellum, the army which had lately conquered 

Was intirely routed, and the fortune of the other 

party retrieved and changed.“ What prompted him 
to ſuch forgery was, that Otho's warrants for poſt- 
| horſes, now growing neglected, might by tidings 
ſo joyful be reſtored to force. Coenus, in truth, by 
ſuch carriage was borne in great ſpeed to Rome, and 
there, a few days after, by order from Vitellius ſuf- 

fered the pains of death. This fiction of his 
heighted the peril of the Senators, ſince by the 
' ſoldiers of Otho the relation was believed to be true. 
It added notably to their dread, that, upon the ap- 
pearance of publick council ſolemnly holden, they had 
_ departed from Mutina, and relinquiſhed the party. 
Nor thereafter did they meet or conſult in a body, 
but every one for himſelf, till letters from Fabius 
Valens removed their affright. Moreover the death 
of Otho, the higher praiſe it claimed, with the more 
Velocity it lex... . 


But at Rome the while was felt no ſort of terror 
or alarm. The interludes ſacred to Ceres were in 
their annual courſe of celebration; and when into 
the Theatre were brought news credibly atteſted, 
© That Otho had ended his days, and that by Flavi- 


_ © us Sabinus, governor of the city, all the ſoldiers 
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© in it were drawn to ſwear allegiance to Vitellius,” 
forthwith upon the name of Vitellius the ſpec- 


tators beſtowed their ſhouts and applaudings. A- 


round the Temples the people bore the images of 
Galba, crowned with laurel, and bedecked with 


flowers, and piled up heaps of coronets into the fa- 
ſhion of a ſepulchre cloſe by the lake of Curtius, a 
place contaminated by the blood of Galba when he 


periſned. In the Senate all the many honours de- 


viſed for former Princes at intervals and during a 
long courſe of reigning, were at once decreed to 
Vitellius. To theſe were ſubjoined commendations 
upon the German armies, with publick thanks, and 


an embaſſy ſent to carry them greetings and con- 


gratulations. The letters addreſſed by Fabius Va- 


lens to the Conſuls were recited, and found to be 


conceived in terms no wiſe arrogant or aſſuming ; 
but more acceptable was the modeſty of Czcina, 
for that he had not preſumed to ſend ap. 


For the reſt, Italy was afflicted with calamities 


more oppreſſive and barbarous than during the war 


ſhe had ſuffered. 'The ſoldiers of Vitellius, diſtri- 


buted amongſt the colonies and municipal cities, let 
| themſelves looſe to ſpoil and ravage, by feats of 


cruelty and pollution filling and contaminating all 


places; and abandoned to univerſal rapine, or com- 
pounding for rapine at a price, without any regard 


had to right or wrong, ſpared neither things ſacred 
or prophane. There were thoſe too who, under 


the guiſe of ſoldiers, killed their partfcular ene- 
mies. And the ſoldiers themſelves, as they well 
knew the country, were every where marking out 
all well repleniſhed farms, with all the opulent poſ- 


ſeſſors, and devoting both to plunder; or to fire 
and ſword without mercy, if any reſiſtance were 


offered. Nor dared their Generals to reſtrian them 
they who were themſelves guilty, and awed by their 
men. Of the two Cæcina was leſs addicted to 


avarice, 
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avarice, but more to court the favour of the ſol- 


diery. Valens was infamous for pillage and feats 
of rapine, and thence blind to the faults and ex- 


ceſſes of others. For a good while paſt Italy had 


been exhauſted and languiſhing; ſo that at preſent, 
ſo mighty a force of foot and horſe, with ſuch hea- 
vy acts of violence, ſo many depredations and in- 
ſults, were borne with Prene ene and grievous 
-regret.. 7. SA 


Vitellius, in the mean time, unacquainted with 5 


the ſucceſs of his own arms, was marching with the 


reſidue of the German army, as to war ſtill in its 
vigour, In the winter quarters very few of the old 


ſoldiers were left; and by freſh levies haſtily made 
_ amongſt the Gauls, was ſupplied the juſt number of 


men in the Legions remaining behind. To Hor- 


deonius Flaccus he committed the defence of the 
Rhine; and to his own army added; eight thouſand 


men drawn from Britain. Having imarched a few 


days, he had intelligence of the victory at Bedri- 


acum, and that by the death of Otho the war was 
concluded. He then aſſembled his men, and from 
the Tribunal accumulated many praiſes upon the 


bravery of the ſoldiers. As the army now made 
him a general requeſt, that he would raiſe to the 


Equeſtrian Dignity his freedman Aſiaticus, he 
checked a ſtrainiof flattery ſo diſgraceful: Anon, 


through unſteadineſs of ſpirit, what in the face of ; 
the public he had refuſed, he at a banquet privately 
conferred, and with the gold ring (the badge of 


Knighthood) dignthed Afiaticus, a ſlave very infa- 


mous and vile, and graſping at Power oF all en 


ways. 


. 0 time tanker: meſſengers. \ W. with ey 
dings, that to his party had acceded both the Mau- 


ritanias, Albinus, who in quality of Procurator 
governed there, being ſlain. Luceius Albinus had 
5 been IF Nero preferred to the nen of Mau- 


| ritania 5 
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ritania ſtiled Cæſarienſis; that of Tingitana he re- 
ceived afterwards from Galba; and thus came to be 
a leader of no mean force, that of nineteen Cohorts, 
five Squadron of horſe, and of Moors a mighty 
hoſt, a body from their daily exploits in robbing 

and ravaging, fit for thoſe of war. After the mur- 
der of Galba, he became devoted to Otho, and not 
content with Africa, was meditating a deſcent up- 
on Spain, ſevered from thence only by a narrow 

channel: A matter of terror to Cluvius Rufus, and 
he ordered the tenth Legion to march down to the 
ſhore, as if he had been juſt about to tranſport them. 
Before hand were ſent. over certain Centurions to 
conciliate to Vitellius the affections of the Moors; 


nor proved it a hard taſk, ſo mighty and prevalent 


through all the Provinces was the renown of the 
German army. A rumour moreover was ſpread, 
that Albinus, ſcorning the title of Procurator, had 
_ uſurped the enſigns. of Majeſty and the royal name 
of Juba. 

And from hence an utter change was wrought i in 
the minds of the people there, they fell upon Aſini- 
us Pollio, who commanded a Squadron of horſe, 
and ſlew him, a man who was one of the moſt af- 
ſured friends of Albinus. Feſtus too, and Scipio 
were flain, both Captains of Cohorts. Albinus 
| himſelf, as he pafſed by ſea from the Province Tin- 
gitana, to that named Cæſarienſis, was murdered 
upon landing: his wife, who indeed purpoſely pre- 
ſented herſelf to the aflaſſins, was butchered with 


him. Nor into any part of theſe tranſactions, Or 


of any other, did Vitellius make any enquiry. In 
truth, a haſty hearing was all that he afforded to 
any affair however momentous, unequal, as he in- 
tirely was, to every important deliberation. His 
army he commanded to purſue their progreſs by land; 
he himſelf failed down the river Arar, utterly de- 


void of the luſtre and appointments of an nen 
Vor. III. e but 
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but only conſpicuous in the diſplay of his late and 


ancient indigence, till Junius Blæſus. Governor of 
the Lyoneſe Gaul, a man nobly born, of a ſoul 


great and liberal, and of opulence proportionable, 


furniſhed him with a princely train, and accompa- 
nied him in perſon, with great ſtate and magnifi- 


cence. But by this very behaviour he adminiſtered 
_ diſtaſte, though Vitellius diſguiſed his hate under 
many courteous expreſſions, all ſervile and hollow. 


To Lyons, were come to attend him the Generals 


of both parties, the victorious and the vanquiſhed. 
The praiſes of Valens and Cæcina he celebrated in 


public, and placed them on each ſide his chair of 


ſtate. Anon he ordered the whole army to march 


out and meet his ſon, yet an infant. He was brought 


covered with an imperial coat of armour; his fa- 
ther holding him thus dreſſed in his arms, beſtowed 
upon him the ſirname of Germanicus, and bedecked 
him with all the enſigns and decorations peculiar 
to ſovereign fortune: honours which were conferred 
upon him in the tranſports of proſperity, and alto- 


gether exceſſive, yet ſerved him for conſolation 1 in 


: his enſuing diſtreſs and calamity. 5 
Next, all the Centurions ſignal for their faith and 
| bravery in the cauſe of Otho, were by order ſlain. 
Hence the principal diſguſt amongſt the forces from 
Ulyricum, and their eſtrangement from Vitellius. 
| Moreover the reſt of the Legions, ſmitten by their 


intercourſe with the others, and urged by malice 


towards the German ſoldiery, were already medi- 
5 tating fury and war. He had long poſtponed to ad- 
mit Suetonius Paulinus and Licinius Proculus, and 
held them like wretches in miſerable expectance. 
When at length they were heard, the defence which 
they made was rather what neceſſity forced, than 


what honour allowed. Upon themſelves they freely 
took the ſhame of treaſon, and to a fraud deliberate- 


| * concerted between n 0 aſcribed the long and 
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c weariſome march before the battle, the great fa- 


© tigue of Otho's ſoldiers, the intermixing the car- 


( riages amongſt the embattled bands; with many 
other incidents purely fortuitous, by them imputed 


to contrivance. In effect, Vitellius gave credit to 


the confeſſion of their treachery, and acquitted them 


as men of ſound faith and allegiance. Salvius Ti- 


tianus, Otho's brother, incurred no ſort of peril, 
as there pleaded for him the inſtinct and tenderneſs 
of nature, and his own impotent ſpirit. To Ma- 
rius Celſus was reſerved the Conſulſhip to which he 

had been formerly deſigned. That Cæcilius Sim- 


plex brigued for that preferment by the means of | 


money, and thence ſought the deſtruction of Cel- 5 
ſus, was a rumour currently believed, and anon 
charged upon him in the Senate. Vitellius oppoſed 
this intrigue and therefore conferred the Conſulſnip 
upon Simplex, without the intervention of guilt or 


price. Trachalus was by Galeria, the wife of Vi- 
tellius, protected from the purſuits of his accuſers. 
Amidſt theſe inſtances of illuſtrious men under 


arraignment and terrors, it is ſhameful to relate that 
of one Mariccus, by birth a Boian, and one of the 


meaneſt ; who, under the lying pretence of a miſ- 
fion and authority divine, adventured to throw him- 
ſelf upon the favour of fortune during the public 


ſtruggles, and to provoke the Roman arms Al- 
ready as deliverer of the Gauls, and as a God (for 
this was the title which he afſumed) he had drawn 


together eight thouſand men, and invaded the ad- 
joining villages of the Eduans ; ; when that State, ex- 


erting her wonted providence, by arraying the flower 


of her young men, aided by ſome Cohorts detach- _ 


ed from Vitellius, routed the mad and viſionary 


multitude. In the fray Mariccus was taken, and 
ſoon after thrown amongſt the wild beaſts ; but be- 
cauſe they rent him not, the Commonalty, ever 
groſs and ſtupid, believed him not ſubject to any 
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effort of violence, till in the preſence of Vitellius he 


was put to death, _ 


Neither againſt the Rebels was further vengeance 
| ſhewn, and to a man they eſcaped confiſcation of 
effects. The laſt Wills of ſuch as died fighting for 
Otho continued in force, or the law in behalf of 
thoſe who died inteſtate. In truth, had the Prince 


ſet bounds to his luxury, he was no wiſe to be dreaded 


for avarice. To banqueting and voraciouſneſs he 


was continually borne by an appetite quite beaſtly 
and boundleſs. From Rome and all Italy was brought 


him whatever tends to ſtimulate - the palate, with 
every incentive to gluttony ; whilſt with the dinn 
of carciers loaded with viands, the roads from both 

' ſeas were continually filled. By the expence of mag- 
nificent feaſting, the Grandees of the municipal 
Cities were beggared and conſumed, nay, the Ci- 
ties themſelves reduced to deſolation. The ſoldiers, 


by being inured to voluptuouſneſs, and a thorough 


contempt of their Leader, became debauched from 


all inclination to military fatigues, from all ſenſe of 


virtue and bravery. Before him he ſent an edict to 
Rome, to ſignify that he deferred receiving the name 
of Auguſtus, and would not accept that of Cæſar; 
when at the ſame time, from the prerogative of Im- 
perial Power he receded nothing. He likewiſe ba- 
niſhed the aſtrologers out of Italy, and enjoined, 
under a rigorous penalty, that henceforth no Ro- 


man Knight ſhould debaſe himſelf to the exerciſes 


of fencing and of the Theatre: A practice to which 
by former Emperors they had been obliged, ſome- 
times by the force of money, oftener by violence 


of power. The Colonies too and municipal Cities, 


from the ſpirit of emulation, ſtudied by the allure- 


ments of price, to engage in ſuch proſtitution every 


7, young man ſignal for his vicious manners. 


Vitellius, upon the arrival of his brother, and the 
influence of the many prompters of lawleſs power, 


men. 
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men officiouſly winding themſelves into favour, was 
now grown more lofty and tyrannical, and thence 
_ commanded Dolabella to be flain, the ſame whom 
J have already related to have been by order of Otho- 
confined in the Colony of Aquine. Dolabella, up- 
on tidings of the death of Otho, had returned to 
Rome. This was the charge alleged againſt him 
before Flavius Sabinus Governor of the City, by 
Plautius Varus, a man of Prætorian dignity, and 
one of Dolabella's intimate friends. The crimes 
ſpecified were, That he had broken out of pri- 
© ſon, and preſented himſelf as a new Leader to 


(the party vanquiſhed.” The accuſer added, That 


he had attempted to corrupt the Cohort quartered 
at Oſtia. But all the proof of crimes ſo ſound- 
ing and mighty, utterly failing, Plautius fell into 
remorſe, and beſought forgiveneſs too late for an 
iniquity already fatal. Whilſt about a matter ſo 
momentous Flavius Sabinus wavered; he was driven 
from his ſuſpence by a terrible warning from Tria- 
Tia, wife to Lucius Vitellius, a woman outrageous 
and mercileſs beyond her ſex, * to take heed, that 
he expoſed not the Prince to imminent danger, by 
© courting for himſelf the fame of clemency.“ Sa- 
binus, in his own temper gentle, yet when ſeized 
by dread, eaſy to change, and in the peril of another 
fearful to involve himſelf, that he might not ſeem 
now to have ſuccoured and upheld the accuſed, lent 
his hand to puſh down a man already falling. 
Vitellius, therefore, ſtruck with preſent fear, and 
indeed with former rancour, for that Petronia his 
divorced wife, had been by Dolabella forthwith eſ- 
pouſed, ſent for him, by letters, from Rome, with 
directions to avoid the Flaminian road, ſo great and 
frequented, and to come round by Terni: there he 
ordered him to be murdered. To the aſſaſſin this 
courſe ſeemed too tedious: at an inn upon the way, 
as Dolabella lay ſtretched at length upon the ground, 
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he cut his throat. Mighty was the hate and ab- 


horrence by his blood derived upon the new reign, 
a ſample of which was now firſt exhibited in this 
tragedy. The arbitrary inſolence too of 'Triaria 
became more glaring by a ſingular inſtance of meek- 
neſs in the ſame family, that of Galeria the Em- 
peror's wife, who never inſulted the afflicted. More- 
cover of the like character, benevolent and good, 
Was Sextilia his mother, a lady ever conforming to 
the virtuous model of primitive times: She is even 
reported, upon the firſt letters from her ſon, to 
have ſaid, That no Germanicus was born of her 
© but Vitellius. Neither was her mind afterwards 
elated to joy by any of the charms and inticements 
of Imperial fortune, or by the general careſſes and 
aſſiduity of the City; nor in the different fortunes 
of her houſe felt ſhe any emotion ſave for its adver- 
ſity and fall. CCC 


Vi.itellius having departed from Lyons, was over- 
taken by Marcus Cluvius Rufus. He, forſaking 
Spain, where he held the adminiſtration, came with 
many congratulations, much aſſumed gladneſs in his 
countenance, much real anguiſh in his ſoul, and 
well apprized that he was aſſaulted by imputations 
various and highly criminal. Againſt him Hilarius 
the Emperor's Freedman had urged, © That upon 
advice of the conteſt of empire between Vitelhus 
and Otho, he had attempted to eſtabliſh an inde- 
pendant principality, and to appropriate to him- 
ſelf both the provinces of Spain: And with this 
view, in the warrants which he had iſſued, the 
„ name of no Emperor whomſoever was inſerted.” 
Out of his public harangues the accuſer preſented 
certain paſſages, which he conſtrued to have been 


s 


ſo many malignant invectives againſt Vitellius, and 


ſo many artful baits for popular favour to himſelf. 
The credit of Cluvius prevailed, infomuch that 
Vitellius frankly doomed even his freedman to pu- 


_ niſhment. 
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niſnment. Cluvius was taken into the claſs of the 


Emperor's companions and favourites, yet not de- 
prived of the government of Spain, which he ſtill. 


adminiſtered though abſent, after the example of 


Lucius Arruntius, whom Tiberius Cæſar had de- 
tained from his Province through jealouſy and fear. 
In detaining of Cluvius, Vitellius was moved by 
no apprehenſion at all. To Trebellius Maximus 
the like honour was not ſhewn. He had fled out 

of Britain, ſcared by the fury and menaces of the 
ſoldiers; and in his place was ſent Vettius Bolanus, 


then attending in the court. 
A ſore torment it proved to Vitellius, that the 


| ſpirit of the vanquiſhed Legions continued ſtill 
| fierce and utterly unſubdued. As theſe Legions 
were diſperſed over Italy, and mixed with the van- 
quiſhers, they were continually breathing the lan- 
_ guage of diaffe ction and war. Foremoſt in fero- 
city and ſternneſs were they of the fourteenth Le- 
pion, who denied confidently, that ever they had 


© been vanquiſhed ; for that, in the fight of Bedria- 


© cum, only the vexillary bands were repulſed 3 nor 
© were the forces of the Legion in the field.“ It was 


therefore reſolved to remand them back to Britain, 


from whence they had been called over by Nero, and 
that with them in the mean time the Batavian Cohorts 
| ſhould always quarter, in conſideration of their old 


quarrel with that Legion. Nor did tranquillity long 
hold amongſt men thus furniſhed with arms, and 


thus mutually inflamed by mortal hate. At Turin, 
wuhilſt a Batavian arraigned and inſulted an Artifi- 
cer as having defrauded him, and a ſoldier of the 


Legion protected the Artificer as his hoſt, the ſol- 


diers of each ſide flocked together to ſupport their 
companion. After much railing they were proceed- 


ing to ſlaughter, and a tragical battle had enſued, 
but that two Prætorian Cohorts, by eſpouſing the 
party of the Legionaries, aſſures them of maſtery, 
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and intimidated the Batavians as the weaker. The 
latter Vitellius ordered, as his faithful adherents, to 


be incorporated with his own army, and the Legion 


to be led over the Graian Alps, bending their route 
fo as to avoid Vienne; for of the Vienneſe too fears 


were entertained. 'The night when the Legion 
marched away, by the fires which in ſeveral quar- 
ters they left unextinguiſhed behind them, part of 
the Colony of Turin was burnt down: A diſaſter 


which was obliterated, as were many other evils of 
the war, by the calamities more mighty and con- 


ſuming which. befel other cities. 'The fourteenth 
Legion no ſooner deſcended from the Alps, but all 


| the moſt prone to mutiny turned their enſigns to- 
wards Vienne, and were marching thither, till by 


the union of the better diſpoſed they became re- 
| ſtrained, and thus were tranfported in a body to 


Win,, 


The Prætorian Cohorts proved the next object of 


fear to Vitellius. Firſt therefore they were ſepara- 
ted, then diſcharged, but ſweetened with the com- 
pliments of an honourable diſmiſſion, and of ſur- 
rendering their arms to the tribunes, like men who 


had fully ferved their term of warfare. But as ſoon 


as the war raiſed by Veſpaſian waxed hot, they 


again betook themſelves to the exerciſe of arms, 3 


and provoked the bulwark of the Flavian party. The 
firſt Legion, entitled that of the Marines, was ſent 
into Spain, there to become tame by a courſe of 
tranquillity and repoſe. Ihe eleventh and the ſe- 


venth were remanded to their old quarters. 'The 


thirteenth was ordered to erect two amphitheatres, 


ſince Cæcina and Valens were preparing each a pub- 


lic combat of Gladiators, the former at Cremona, 
the other at Bononia. For upon no counſel or af- 
fair was Vitellius ever ſo intent as to forego his di- 

verſions and pleaſures. 
He 
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He had now in truth with competent diſcretion 


ſeparated the forces of the diſaffected. Amongſt the 
vanquithing party aroſe an inſurrection, which de- 


rived its beginning from matter of paſtime, yet 
ſuch was the number of the {lain in it as brought freſh 
hate and horror upon the war. It happened when 


Vitellius had ſat down to a banquet in company 
with Verginius. Now the Commanders of Le- 


gions and Tribunes uſually adopting the humour 
and demeanour of the Emperors, practiſe, like 


them, rigour and abſtinence, or delight in volup- 


tuouſneſs and banqueting : and the common men 
thence become vigilant and regular, or prone to 


acts of licentiouſneſs. About Vitellius was only 
ſeen univerſal diſorder, univerſal drunkenneſs, and 


all things reſembling rather nocturnal revellings and 


the debauches of Bacchanals, than an army quar- 
tered. and the diſcipline of war. In this ſituation 


two ſoldiers, the one of the fifth Legion, the other 


from amongſt the auxiliary Gauls, having while 


they ſported together provoked each other to wreſtle, 


the legionary ſoldier was thrown, and over him the 
Gaul triumphed with great ſcorn : hence they who 


had aſſembled only as behoiders, divided {trait into 
two parties very intereſted and angry, and the ſol- 


diers of the Legions falling with fury upon the aux- 


iliaries, put two Cohorts to the ſword. To this 
tumult another tumult proved a remedy. Duſt at a 
diſtance and the luſtre of arms were diſcerned ; and 


inſtantly a general cry ran, that the fourteenth. Le- 


gion had turned back, and was approaching pur- 


poſely to fight. But it proved only the rear of their 
own army, a diſcovery which baniſhed their con- 
cern. They chanced in the mean time to meet a 


llave belonging to Verginius: him they charge as 
one employed to affaſſinate Vitellius, and ruſh at 

once into the banqueting- room, where they inſiſt 
Wat Verginius ſhould be put to death. In truth, 
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Vitellius, even he who was ſubject to all ſuſpicions, 
and open to every alarm, entertained not the leaſt 


doubt about the innocence of Verginius. Yet 


much difficulty he found in reſtraining the vengeance 
of men ſo outrageous, as to demand with vehe- 


mence the bloody doom of one who had borne the 
ſupreme dignity of Conſul, and been once their own 


General. In all ſeditions Verginius found himſelf 
_ threatened and affaulted ; nor was any one ſo often 


as he, Amongſt them their admiration of the man 
{till remained, as did his ſignal fame; but for their 
offer of Empire rejected, they hated him as having 


deſpiſed them. 


On the day following Vitellius heard the embaſ- 
ſadors from the Senate, having ordered them to 
_ await him there; then entered the camp, and upon 
the affectionate zeal of the ſoldiers heaped much 
_ applauſe. But the auxiliaries ſtormed, that the 


ſoldiers of the Legions ſhould dare to commit ſo 


much outrage, yet find ſo much impunity. The 
Batavian Cohorts therefore, to divert them from 


venturing upon any tragical exploit, were fent back 
to Germany: for the Fates were already concert- 


ing the riſe of war at once inteſtine and foreign. 


To their ſeveral territories were diſmiſſed all the 
auxiliary Gauls, in number immenſe, and levied at 
the beginning of the revolt, as proper to ſwell the 


' pomp and terror of the war. For the reſt; that 
the revenues of the empire, already impaired and 


exhauſted, might be able to ſupply his extravagant 


largeſſes, he ordered the number of men in the Le- 


gions and auxiliary troops to be retrenched ; all 


recruits were forbid; nay, diſcharges without di- 


ſtinction were proffered: A deadly blow to the 
Commonweal, and to the ſoldiers matter of great 
diſguſt; ſince upon them, now reduced to a few, 


reſted all the military duties before ſhared amongſt 
many, and they were expoſed to returns more fre- 


quent 
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quent of perils and fatigue. Moreover, their vigour 


was daily broken and corrupted by their luxurious 


living, ſo oppoſite to the ancient diſcipline and inſti- 
tutions of our anceſtors, in whoſe days, for the ſup- 
port of the Roman State, virtue was found to excel 


money. „5 | 
Vitellius from thence bent his courſe to Cremo- 


na, and having there beheld the public ſports exhi- 


bited by Czcina, conceived a longing to viſit the 


field of Bedriacum, and, with his own eyes, to 
| ſurvey the ſcene and traces of the recent victory: 
A ſpectacle horrible and tragical, not quite forty 
days ſince the battle; bodies all rent and deformed ; 


limbs and joints torn from their ſeveral trunks z the 
carcaſſes of horſes and of men, putrid and diffolv- 


ing; the ground dyed and drenched with corrup- 


tion and gore; all the trees felled, all the corn trod- 
den under foot; the whole a ſcene of deſtruction. 


ſhocking and ſad. Nor fewer were the ghaſtly re- 


mains of cruelty and ſlaughter {till to be feen upon 
part of the road itſelf, even that part which the 
people of Cremona had now beſtrewed with roſes 
and laurel, having reared many altars, and ſlain 
many victims, according to the ſervile behaviour of 
foreign nations to their Royal Tyrants : Flights of 


_ feſtivity by which, however gladſome at preſent, 
they anon brought deſolation and the ſword of ven- 


geance upon their own heads. Valens and Czcina 
accompanied him, and pointed out the ſeveral quar- 


ters of the combat; Here the embattled Legions 


© ruſhed to the onſet; here the horſe in a body be- 
gan the aſſault; from thence the bands of auxi- 


ſiaries encompaſſed the foe.” Then the ſeveral 
Tribunes and Captains recounted and magnified 
their own feats of bravery; a wild medley of facts 


and of falſehood, at leaſt of truths heightened by 
boaſts and invention. The common ſoldiers like- 
wiſe, in a tranſport of joy and ſhouts, turned aſide 
| from 
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from the road to review the field. From ſpace ta 
ſpace they called to mind every piece of ground 


where'the ſeveral conflicts paſſed ; they fixed their 
eyes upon the high heaps of arms; they beheld the 
bodies of the ſlain piled up in hills; beheld and 


marvelled. Some too there were ſenſibly touched 
with concern for the variable lot of all things hu- 


man, and overcome with commiſeration and tears. 


Hut from the ſad ſcene Vitellius turned not once his 


eyes, and at the ſight of ſo many thouſand Roman 
Citizens flain and unburied, felt no horror. Nay, 


| hence he even found cauſe for much joy, and pre- 


ſented a pompous facrifice to the tutelar Deities of 
the place: ſo little was he aware of his own dole- 
ful fate ſo near at hand. j 

There followed the combat of Gladiators, by 


Fabius Valens exhibited at Bononia, whither all the 


decorations of the entertainment had been brought 


from Rome. The nearer Vitellius advanced to Bo- 
nonia, the more debauched and looſe proved his 
march. Amongſt his military bands were blended 
bands of comedians and herds of eunuchs, with all 
the other ludicrous pageantry anſwerable to the ge- 
nius of the Court in Nero's reign: for of Nero 
himſelf too, Vitellius always ſpoke with admira- 
tion and praiſe. In truth, as often as the former 
went about ſinging, the other had never failed to 


follow him from place to place, by no neceſſity 
conſtrained, as was every man moſt conſpicuous for 


worth, but purely as the ſold flave of voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and purchaſed by the price and allurements of 
- gorging. That he might procure to Valens and 
Cæcina ſome vacant months for exerciſing the Con- 


ſulſhip, the term appointed for others was abridged. 


Of the appointment of Martius Macer to that of- 


fice, no notice was taken; for that he had been a 


General in the party of Otho. Valerius Marinus, 


one deſigned Conſul by Galba, he poſtponed to a 
e further 
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further time; for no offence given, but as a man 
gentle and patient, and apt to acquieſce under any 
injury. Pedanius Coſta was paſſed over; one dif- 


taſteful to the Prince, as having engaged in the de- 
ſign againſt Nero, and urged Verginius to arms, 


But for depriving Coſta other cauſes than theſe were 
aſhgned. Nay, to Vitellius, for ſuch inſtances of 


partiality, ſolemn thanks were beſides returned, 


ſuitable to the habit of tameneſs and ſervitude long 
ſince eſtabliſhed. 
Not beyond a few days laſted a cheat and delu- 
ſion then prevailing, though its firſt riſe and efforts 
were vigorous and popular. A certain perſon had - 


ſtarted up, alledging © himſelf to be Scribonianus 
© Camerinus, and that during the days of Nero he 


© had, through the dread of the Tyrant, lived con- 


1 HN in Hiſtria; for that, there, ſtill were found 
© the followers and poſſeſſions of the ancient Craſh, 


and, there, yet remained partiality and fondneſs 
© for the name.“ As he had therefore aſſumed a 


number of afſociates, fellows the moſt abandoned, 
to aſſiſt him in conducting his plot, the populace, 


ever prone to credulity, were already flocking to 


him with contending zeal; as were ſome of the 


ſoldiers, whether unapprized of the truth, or from 
a paſhon for public commotions when he himſelf 
was haled away, as a priſoner, before Vitellius, and 


_ queſtioned what manner of man he was? When to 


his words no credit was given, and his Lord knew 


him to be Geta his fugitive flave, (ſuch was his name 


and condition of life) he was doomed to die after 
the manner of ſlaves. 


Scarce credible is it to recount to bs an ama- 


_ zing degree of pride and ſenſeleſſneſs Vitellius ſwelled, 
when by his intelligencers from Syria and Judza, 


he was informed that the Provinces in the Eaſt had | 
taken the oath of fidelity to him. For, the Name 
of * however lleeting the rumours about 

| NI 
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him were, and no wiſe to be traced to any certain 
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authors, yet employed popular fame, and the mouths 
of men; and upon the mention of him Vitellius 
would frequently ſtart. Upon the arrival of theſe 
tidings, both Emperor and Army, as having now 


no rival power to dread, aſſuming the hoſtile de- 


meanour of aliens and barbarians, became aban- 


5 doned to all the exceſſes of cruelty, luſt, and ra- 


pine. 5 OT | 
Now, Veſpaſian, the while, was carefully weigh- 


ing the buſineſs of war and arms, and eſtimating 


the ſeveral forces, thoſe at a diſtance, and thoſe at 


hand. To himſelf his ſoldiers were ſo devoted, 
that when before them he took the oath to Vitellius, 
(as a precedent for them to follow) and wiſhed him 
a proſperous reign, they heard him with diſguſt and 
filence, The ſpirit of Mucianus was no wiſe in- 
different to Veſpaſian, and even fond of Titus. 
Alexande Governor of Egypt, had already en- 

gaged in the deſign. For his own he accounted the 


third Legion then in Mceſia, ſince out of Syria it 


| had been tranſlated thither. Hopes too were enter- 
_ tained, that the other Legions in Illyricum would 


eſpouſe the ſame intereſt. For all the armies, where- 


| ſoever, had been incenſed by the inſults and arro- 


gance of the ſoldiers, who were daily arriving from 


Vitellius; for that theſe men, in their perſons fierce 
and turbulent, in ſpeech hideous and ſavage, ſcorn- 


ed all the reſt as men deſpicable and inferior. In 


concerting, however, the ſcheme of the war, one 
ſo arduous and mighty, there intervened frequent 
heſitation and doubt; and Veſpaſian, though ſome- 


times confirmed in hope, yet often revolved upon 


the dangers incurred, and a diſaſtrous iſſue. What 
nean awful and important day to him muſt that 


c prove, when he caſt himſelf upon the fate and ca- 
price of war at the age of ſixty, and his two ſons 


e nin the prime of their years? In private purſuits, 


© room 
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© room was always left to retreat, and for making 
more or leſs uſe of fortune, at the pleaſure of the 
- purſuers. To thoſe who ſtrive for ſovereignty, 
no middle lot remains; but reign they muſt or 
periſh.” 
Before his eyes he hoe the great ſtrength of the 
German Army, a thing perfectly known to him 
who was a military man. In the ſtruggles of the 
civil war, his own Legions had no part or trial, 
when thoſe of Vitellius had been the conquerors; 
and amongſt the conquered, complaints were 
found more abounding than force. Slippery and 
frail had public combuſtions and the ſtrife of par- 


every individual amongſt them danger was to be 
apprehended. For, in truth, what ſecurity could 
accrue from battalions of foot and ſquadrons of 
horſe, if one particular man or two were reſolved. 
by a bold murder, to earn a ready reward from 
the oppoſite party: J It was thus Scribonianus was 
ſlain under Claudius; it was thus Volaginius his 
aſſaſſin, from a common ſoldier, came to be pro- 
moted to the higheſt poſts in the army. A much 
eaſier taſk it were to excite them in a body to any 
deſign, than to eſcape the wicked deſigns of par- 
r 
Whilſt under apprehenſions like theſe he conti- 
nued wavering, not only the reſt of the Comman- 
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ders and all his perſonal friends ſtrove to invigorate 
his hopes, but Mucianus too, after many reaſon— 
_ ings with him in ſecret, applied to him openly in 
the following ſtile. © To all who deliberate about 
© attempts great and important, it is expedient that 


© they eſtimate whether what they undertake be 
© profitable to the State, and to themſelves honour- 
able; whether to be readily accompliſhed, at leaſt 
© not attended with glaring difficulties. Of him 
too who propoſes the counſel a judgment 1 is to be 

| Y made; 


ties rendered the faith of the ſoldiers, and from 
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made, whether to ſupport his counſel he freely 


ventures his perſon; as alſo, if fortune proſper 


the enterprize, upon whom it is that the glory of- 


lutary to the Commonweal, as to thyſelf illuſtrious 
and grand: And, with the concurrence of the 


nominy than upon matter of praiſe, to be choſen 
Emperor after Vitellius. It is not againſt the 
lively ſpirit of the deified Auguſtus that we have 


a revolt to maintain, nor againſt the old age of 


Tiberius, crafty and. cautious; nor, in truth, 
againſt the family of Caligula, Claudius, or Nero, 


and floth, and abandon the Commonwealth to 


this miſerable lot of debaſement and perdition, 
* would argue a ſoul quite cowardly and benummed, 


were it even poſlible that from ſuch a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude thou couldit reap, as of infamy an inevi- 


table ſtock, ſo an equal ſhare of ſecurity. Al 
© ready elapſed and vaniſhed is the time when thou 
* mighteſt have been thought to have entertained a 
© paſſion for the pleaſure of reigning. At preſent 
it behoves thee to fly to the poſſeſhon of Sove- 


reignty, as to a ſhelter for thy life. Can ſt thou 
forget the doom of Corbulo, how that great Ge- 


„ neral was murdered ? A man for blood and de- 
© ſcent more renowned, I confeſs, than we are: 
but Nero too in the ſplendor of his race ſurpaſſed 

6 Vitellius. Ever ſufficiently illuſtrious, in the eyes 


of him who dreads, is the man who cauſes his 


an 


the whole devolves. It is I who call thee, Veſpa- 
ſian, to Imperial Power; a propoſal equally ſa- 


© Deities, in thy own hands the iſſue reſts. Nor 
needeſt thou in this propoſal fear any ſhadow of 
flattery. Nearer it borders upon matter of ig- 
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a family ſo long eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of 
Sovereignty. Nay, to Galba too, in honour of 
the ancient ſplendor of his lineage, thou didſt 
yield place. Further to linger in acquieſcence 


' dread. And, that a provincial army may create 
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an Emperor, Vitellius himſelf is a living example; 


be who had never been bred a ſoldier, he who 


had no reputation in war, he who was thus pro- 
moted only becauſe Galba was hated. Even 
Otho, who in truth was overcome by no conduct 
in the oppoſite Leader, nor by any ſuperior force 
of arms, but by his own overhaſty renouncing of 
life, is, by the behaviour of Vitellius, rendered a 
Prince great in name, and highly regretted. Yet 
even now he is diſperſing the Legions, diſarming 


the Cohorts, and daily furniſhing freſh materials 


for war. Whatever ardour and bravery might 
have been heretofore found in his ſoldiers, is waſt- 
ed and enfeebled by chambering and riotous liv- 
ing, and by emulating the exceſſes of their Em- 
peror. At your command you have nine Le- 
gions, intire, from Judæa, and Syria, and Egypt; 
forces by no wars exhauſted, by no mutinies de- 
bauched, but men aſſured by long regularity and 
trial, and accuſtomed to victory over foreign foes. 
From your ſhipping and fleets, from auxilia 

battalions of foot, and ſquadrons of horſe, you 
have powerful ſuccours and reſerves. You have 


confederate Kings for your faithful adherents 


and what ſurpaſſes the aſſiſtance of all men, you 
have your own ability and experience. _ 


© To myſelf I arrogate nothing, further than 
that I be not ranked behind Valens and Cæcina. 


Vet do not therefore ſcorn Mucianus for an aſſo- 
ciate, becauſe you find that he pretends not to be 

your rival. I prefer myſelf to Vitellius, and to 
myſelf you. Your houſe was diſtinguiſhed with 


triumphal honours, and you are the father of two 
ſons both in the bloom of life; one of them al- 
ready capable of ſuſtaining the weight of Empire, 


one who in his firſt eſſays in war, amongſt the 


German Armies, acquired with them too a name 
of renown, Abſurd it were in me not to yield 


the 
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the Empire to him whoſe ſon 1 ſhould preſently 
adopt, if I myſelf were Emperor. For the reſt ; 
of the good and evil of fortune an equal meaſure 
will by no means accrue to us both; ſince if we 
conquer, the honour which you ſhall chuſe to 


ſhall bear alike : or, which is more eligible, do 
you command theſe armies here, and upon me 
_ confer the direction of the war, and the ambigu- 
ous events of battle. More rigidly at this very 
time are rules and diſcipline practiſed by the con- 
quered than by the conquerors; as the former are, 


ceit and loftineſs, and diſdain of duty, are lapſing 


victorious party there are grievous wounds now 
covered and inflamed, ſuch as the war itſelf will 
not fail to diſcover and lay open. Nor do I 
place higher confidence in your known vigilance, 
parſimony and wiſdom, than in the ſtupidity, 


conſult about revolting are already revolted.” 


After this diſcourſe from Mucianus, the reſt grew 
more confident. 'They ſurrounded him, exhorted 
him, and laid before him the propitious reſponſes of 


Oracles, and poſition of the ſtars. Neither was he 
exempt from ſuch ſuperſtition; he, who coming 


ſoon after to be Emperor, retained openly about 


him one Seleucus a fortune-teller, to guide his 


| counſels, and prognoſticate events. In his mind he 
_ revolved certain preſages paſt. In his grounds a 


cypreſs tree ſignally tall had ſuddenly fallen, and on 
the day following, riſing again upon the ſame foun- 
dation, reſumed freſh growth and verdure, with 
more heighth and thicker trunk: A mighty omen 


beſtow, I ſhall enjoy. Riſques and dangers we 


through indignation, through deſpite, and thirſt 
of vengeance, awakened and prompted to mag- 
nanimity; while the others, from a ſpirit of con- 


faſt into effeminacy and languor. Amongſt the 
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folly and cruelty of Vitellius. Add, that ſafer 
is our lot in war than in peace: for, they who 
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and big with felicity, according to the concurring 


teſtimony of the ſoothſayers; and hence to Veſpa- 
ſian, then in his early bloom, aſſurance was given 
of ſignal grandeur in the State. Yet at firſt, by his 
1 with the decorations of triumph, by bear. 
ing the dignity of the conſulſhip, and his renown 


in vanquiſhing the Jews, the whole preſage ſeemed 
to have been literally accompliſhed. When he had 


paſſed through theſe honours, he grew to believe 
that the Empire was verily the thing preſaged. Be- 
tween Judæa and Syria ſtands mount Carmel, the 
place and the Deity of the place bearing the ſame 
name. Nor is the God diſtinguiſhed by any ſtatue 


or any temple, but only by an altar reared, and 
worſhip offered. Such is the primitive inſtitution 
by tradition preſerved. To Veſpaſian, as he offer- 


ed ſacrifice there, and while his ſoul was labouring 


under the agitations of his own occult hopes and 
views, Baſilides the prieſt, having diligently ſurvey- 


ed the entrails, declared, Whatever deſign it is 


that thou doſt meditate, O Veſpaſian, whether to 


© build a houſe, or to extend thy domains, or to en- 
© large thy train of ſlaves; to thee is granted a 


_ * ſettlement large and mighty, infinite bounds, and 


* multitudes of men. Myſterious words which po- 


pular fame failed not then preſently to diſperſe, nor 
at this juncture to explain and apply. Neither did 


aught more commonly employ the tongues of the 


populace, or furniſh more frequent matter of dif- 
courſe in his own hearing; as to thoſe who rely 


upon hope, ſuch ſoothing ſpeeches are more abun- 


dantly uſed. 


_ Having now aſcertained their common purſuit, 

they parted, Mucianus to Antioch, Veſpaſian to 
Cæſarea; this the Metropolis of Judea, the former 
that of Syria. At Alexandria firſt was begun the 


example of transferring the Empire to Veſpaſian, 
through the haſte and zeal of 'Tiberius RRC; 
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who brought the Legions there to ſwear allegiance 
to him on the firſt of July. And this was the day 


kept and ſolemnſzed ever afterwards, as the firſt of 
his reign; though the army in Judæa took to him- 
ſelf in perſon the ſame oath on the third of July, 
with ſuch ſignal ardour, that they would not wait 
the arrival of 'Fitus, who was then on his journey 


back from Syria: For by him were all the meaſures 
taken between his father and Mucianus negociated. 


By the mere vehemence and paſhon of the ſoldiers 


the whole affair was tranſacted, without any afſem- 
bly called, without drawing the Legions together. 


Whilſt a proper time and place were awaited for 
beginning the revolt, and yet it was uncertain who 
ſhould declare firſt, a circumſtance of eminent dif- 


ficulty in tranſactions of this moment; whilſt his 
mind was ſtill exerciſed with the impulſes of hope 
and of fear, with the call and dictates of prudence, 


with the force and operation of caſualties; once 


when he came forth from his chamber, certain ſol- 
diers, in number very few, poſted in their uſual or- 
der and ſtation, as if they had been ready to ſalute 
him by the wonted name of General, ſaluted him 
by that of Emperor. Thither then inſtantly throng- 


ed all the reſt, and upon him accumulated the titles 


of Czfar and Auguſtus, and every one elfe peculiar 


to Sovereignty. His ſpirit now relinquiſhed fear to 
follow fortune. In his aſpe& nothing of loftineſs 
appeared, nothing arrogant, nor any new behavi- 


our under his new character. As ſoon as he had 
recovered the full uſe of his ſight, dazzled at firſt 


by the glare of a change ſo ſudden and ſo mighty, 


he ſpoke to them in the language and ſpirit of a 
| ſoldier, and received returns of wiſhes and accla- 
mations altogether affectionate and manifold. Mu- 
_ cianus, who only waited for theſe glad tidings, ad- 
miniſtered to his ſoldiers, who were themſelves in 


truth chearfully diſpoſed, the oath to. Veſpaſian. He 
Leo ney N e - 3 
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then went into the Theatre at Antioch, the place 
Where that people are wont to aſſemble upon all 
matters of deliberation; and there, to the crowd 
flocking to attend him, and abandoned to humour 
him with all ſervile ſycophancy, made an harangue: 
For, even in the Greek eloquence he could acquit 


himſelf with abundant grace, and poſſeſſed a par- 


ticular talent, of heightening with notable pomp 
whatever he ſpoke, and whatever he acted. No- 
thing ſo effeCtually enflamed the province and the 
army as what Mucianus affirmed, That it was the 

© fixt purpoſe of Vitellius to tranſplant the German 
Legions into Syria, there to enjoy a ſervice full 
of gain and full of tranquility z and, in exchange, 
to convey the Legions in Syria to cold encamp- 
ments in Germany, a horrid climate, and a ſad 
© ſcene of fatigues.' The truth is, not only were 
the inhabitants of Syria well pleaſed with the ſol- 

diers their accuſtomed gueſts, and in many inſtances . 
were linked with them in blood and alliances ; but 
to the ſoldiers too, from their ancient ſettlement. 
there, their quarters were become natural and fami- 


A a a a 


| liar, and dear as their own native dwellings. 


Before the fifteenth of July the whole Province 
of Syria had taken the ſame oath. 'To the party 
too there acceded King Sohemus with the forces of 
his kingdom, a power very conſiderable; as did An- 


tiochus, mighty in wealth long fince acquired, and 


of all the Kings who were vaſlals to Rome, the moſt 
opulent. Preſently after Agrippa, rouſed by expreſſes 
ſecretly diſpatched from his friends in the Eaſt urg- 
ing him to leave Rome, departed ere Vitellius was 
aware of his deſign, and returned with great expe- 
dition by ſea. Nor with leſs vigour did Queen Be- 
renice ſupport the ſame intereſt, then in her full 
bloom of youth and beauty, and even to Veſpaſian, 
old as he was, very agreeable for her liberality and 
magnificent gifts. Allegiance was likewiſe _ 
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by all the maritime Provinces extending to Afia and 
Achaia, and by all the midland regions bordering 
upon Pontus and both Armenias ; countries how- 
ever where the Lieutenant Generals their Gover- 
nors, ruled without armies : for, hitherto there were 
no Legions quartered in Cappadocia. At Berytus 
a council was eſtabliſhed for the direCtion of all mo- 
mentous affairs. Hitherto repaired Mucianus with a 


train of General Officers and tribunes, and of all 


ſuch Centurions and private men as made a ſplendid 
appearance. From the army too in Judza came a 
number of thoſe who were accounted the principal 
ornaments and glory of the camp. A multitude ſo 
mighty of foot and horſe, with the pomp and pa- 
rade of Kings, ſtriving to ſurpaſs each other, fur- 
niſhed the appearance of the court and grandeur of 
an Kenerors..” - 3 or dls, 


The firſt ſtep taken for proſecuting the war, was 
. to enliſt men, and to recall to the ſervice the diſ- 
miſſed veterans. For the forging of arms fortified 
Cities were allotted. At Antioch money was coin- 
ed, gold and filver. And all theſe undertakings 
were, in their ſeveral quarters, diligently diſpatched 
by careful and capable inſpectors. Veſpaſian him- 
ſelf was continually applying to all, continually _ 
preſſing and encouraging them: The deſerving he 
animated by commendations, the lazy and ſlow by 
his example more frequently than by correction; 
ever more forward to be blind to the vices of his 
friends and followers than to their virtues. Many 
of them he preferred to the rule of particular diſ- 
tricts, many to be Comptrollers for the Emperor in 
the Provinces, ſeveral to the dignity of Senators; 
men who proved of ſignal merit, and thereafter ac- 
quired the higheſt honours in the State. Some there 
were whoſe defect of virtue was ſupplied by fortune. 
Of any donative to the ſoldiery, neither did Mu- 
cianus, in his firſt ſpeech, preſent them l 
N „ other 
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other than very narrow hopes, nor in truth did Veſ- 
paſian, in the heat of civil war, propoſe one higher 
than others had been wont to propoſe during full 
peace; as he was a Leader of exemplary firmneſs 
againſt courting the ſoldiers by largeſſes, and thence 
followed by an army better and more uncorrupt. T 
the Parthians and Armenians Embaſſadors were ſent 
and proviſion made, that when the Legions were 
withdrawn to proſecute the civil war, the countries 
behind ſhould not be left naked and defenceleſs. It 
was reſolved that Titus ſhould puſh the war in Ju- 
dæa, and Veſpaſian ſeize the ſtraits leading into 
Egypt. To encounter Vitellius part of the forces 
were judged ſufficient, with Mucianus for their 
| Leader, and the name of Veſpaſian, and propitious 
fate, Which ſcorns all terror and every obſtacle. T 
all the Armies and Generals letters were ſent, with 
orders, That the Prætorian ſoldiers, who bore 
© enmity to Vitellius for diſcharging them, ſhould 
© be invited to arms by the offer of a reward, even 
that of reſtoring them to their former ſtation.” 175 
Mucianus, at the head of an expedite band, and 
acting like a collegue rather of the Empire than a 
miniſter of the Emperor, proceeded on his march, 
neither with a lingering pace, left he ſhould be 
thought to pauſe and procraſtinate, nor with notable 
haſte, ſince he would allow ſpace for fame to ſwell 
the terror of his approach; as he was well aware, 
how few his forces were, and that of things remote 
and unſeen much higher are the apprehenſions than 
the reality. After him however there marched a 
huge body, the ſixth Legion and thirteen thouſand 
Vexillaries. The Fleet he commanded to be re- 
moved from Pontus to Byzantium 3 wavering in 
opinion, whether he ſhould not let alone Mceſia, 
and leading his forces foot and horſe ſtrait to Dyr- 
rhachium, beſet at the ſame time with his Gallies 
the lea towards Italy; lince by _ courſe he ſhould 


leave 
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leave Achaia and Aſia in perfect ſecurity behind him, 


countries which, were they left without the protec- 


tion of forces, would be expoſed, void of arms and 
defence, to thoſe of Vitellius. Thus too Vitellius 
himſelf would be perplexed what quarter of Italy to 
guard, when he found Brundiſium and Tarentum, 
as alſo the coaſts of Calabria and Lucania, at once 


aſſaulted by hoſtile fleets. 


Throughout the Provinces, therefore, the pre- 


vailed the mighty uproar of warlike preparations, 
| thoſe of ſhips, and men, and of arms. But no- 
thing proved ſo great an embarraſſment as where to 
procure funds of money. This Mucianus urged 

to be the ſinews of civil war, and therefore, in all 
proceſſes and trials, regarded neither law nor right, 
but only mighty treaſure. On all hands accuſations 
and delinquencies were framed; and every man, 
noted for wealth, was enſnared and conſigned to ſpoil: 
Affflicting grievances, and indeed intolerable ; for 
Which, however, the craving neceſlities of war fur- 
. niſhed then an excuſe. Yet afterwards too they were 
continued even during peace. Veſpaſian himſelf, 
it is true, in the beginning of his reign, was not 


wont to be rigorous in authorizing acts of injuſtice 


and oppreſſion ; but afterwards, encouraged through 
the continual careſſes of Fortune, and by wicked 
counſellors miſtaught, he learnt the art, and pur- 
| ſued it confidently. Out of his own treaſure too 
Mucianus helped to ſupport the war; thus liberal of 
a private ſum, which he was ſure to repay, with 
large amplifications, out of the public. The reſt 
contributed money after his example ; but it was 
rare to find any favoured with the like latitude in 


In the mean time, the undertakings of Veſpaſian 
were notably quickened by the zeal found in the 
1llyrian army. In Mcefia, the third Legion revolt- 


ing to his party, afforded thence an example to the 


others 
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others there, namely the eighth and the ſeventh, en- 
titled Claudiana, both perſonally devoted to Otho, 
though they had not been in the laſt fight. They 
had indeed advanced as far as Aquileia, and there 
meeting melancholy tidings of Otho, uſed them who 
brought the ſame with outrage, rent to pieces the 
ſtandards bearing the name of Vitellius, nay, at_ 
laſt, making ſpoil of the public money, and ſharing 
it amongſt themſelves, acted with open hoſtility. 
Hence conſciouſneſs and dread poſſeſſed them, and 
from their dread proceeded their counſel and contri- 
vance, That to Veſpaſian they might urge as mat- 
© ter of ſervice and merit theſe deeds of violence, 
« for which elſe they muſt plead ſubmiſſion and ex- 
c cuſes to Vitellius.” Inſomuch that theſe three Le- 
gions in Moefia ſent letters to ſolicit the army in 
Pannonia into the confederacy, and, if they refuſed, 
were preparing to have recourſe to force and the 
ſword. During this combuſtion, Aponius Saturni- 
nus, Commander in Mœſia, attempted to perpetrate 
a crying enormity, by diſpatching a Centurion to 
murder Tertius Julianus, Colonel of the ſeventh 
Legion, purely to ſatiate his own particular pique 
and vengeance, which he now diſguiſed under other 
names, and for his motives alledged the cauſe and 
intereſt of the party. Julianus, who had learnt his 
peril, furniſhing himſelf with guides acquainted with 
the ſituation of the country, fled through the de- 
ſarts of Moœſia quite beyond the mountain Hæmus. 
Nor thenceforward was he engaged in any trauſac- 
tion of the war; for though he undertook a journey 
to Veſpaſian, he prolonged it by divers pretences _ 
and delays, and according to the quality of the 
tidings brought him, ſpeeded or lingere. 
Now in Pannonia the thirtecenth Legion, and the 
ſeventh called after the name of Galba, acceded with- 
out heſitation to the cauſe of Veſpaſian; as, for the 


defeat at Bedriacum, they yet retained much grief 


and wrath, and yielded to the inſtigations of An- 
Vor. II.. 1 tonius 
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tonius Primus, foremoſt of all in ſpirit and vigour. 
This man, ſubject to the ſentence of the law, and 
under Nero condemned for falſification, amongſt 
the other evils of war, had recovered his rank as a 
Senator. Being by Galba preferred to the com- 
mand of the ſeventh Legion, he was believed to 
have made frequent applications to Otho by letters, 
offering to ſerve him in capacity of a General: 
But, neglected by Otho, he remained without part 
in that war. Then when the fortune of Vitellius 
appeared to be failing, he betook himſelf to that of 
Veſpaſian, and to the cauſe proved an addition 
mighty and momentous, as he was brave in his per- 
ſon, a prompt ſpeaker, a rare artiſt in bringing 
other men under hate and diſguſt, a powerful man 
in popular tumults and uproar, rapacious, profuſe, 
one during peace altogether wicked and corrupt, in 
war too conſiderable to be ſlighted. The Mceſian 
army and that of Pannonia having thus joined, drew 
after them the ſoldiers in Dalmatia, though 1 in this 
movement the conſular commanders had no parti- 
cipation. In Pannonia Titus Ampius Flavianus 
bore rule, in Dalmatia Poppeius Silvanus; two 
men very wealthy and very old. But in thoſe 

quarters was then found Cornelius Fuſcus the Pre- 
curator, one in the vigour of his age, and his de- 
ſcent illuſtrious. He had in his early youth, from 
a paſſion for ſolitude and repoſe, diveſted himſelf of 
the dignity of a Senator. He afterwards defended his 
_ own Colony, as leader in behalf of Galba, and hav- 
ing for that ſervice gained the employment of Pro- 
_ curator, at this time embraced the party of Veſpa- 
ſian, and to the flame of war added moſt furious 
fuel. In the rewards of perils he delighted not ſo 
much as in the perils themſelves, and to acquire- 
ments long fince obtained and ſafely poſſeſſed, pre- 
ferred new purſuits, however doubtful and dange- 
rous. Wherever therefore they diſcovered minds 
ealy and diterpered, there they exerted all their 
might 
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might to blow up diſaffection and rage. Into Bri- 
tain diſpatches were ſent, to the fourteenth Legion, 
others into Spain, to the firſt; for that both had 

engaged for Otho and Vitellius. Over all the ter- 


ritories of the Gauls too letters were diſperſed. 


And thus in a moment blazed forth a war extenſive 


and terrible, as the armies in Illyricum were openly 
revolting, and all the reſt watching the tendency of 
fortune, and ready to follow it. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in the Pro- 
vinces of Veſpaſian and the Leaders of his party, 


Vitellius waxed daily more contemptible, daily 
more ſtupid and reſigned to floth. In all the Villas 
and great Towns through which he paſſed, every 


pleaſure and every diverſion proved a bait to ſtop 


bim: and thus he proceeded to Rome with an hoſt 
vaſt and cumberſom. There accompanied him 
threeſcore-thouſand armed men, a body utterly diſ- 
ſolute and licentious; of underlings and attendants 


of the camp a larger number, with a ſwarm of ſut- 
lers, a crew known to be, by the bent of nature, 
even of all ſlaves the moſt diſorderly and impudent. 


Add the train of ſo many principal officers, that of 
ſo many of the Emperor's friends; a multitude un- 


tractable to the rules of obedience, even though 
with a ſtrict hand the reins of authority had been 


| holden. The crowd, great in itſelf, was further 


ſurcharged by the arrival of the Senators and Ro- 
man Knights, who came from Rome to meet the 
Emperor; a compliment which ſome paid from 
fear, many from flattery, others, and by degrees 


all, becauſe they would not be ſingular and remain 


behind when the reſt were going. Of the rabble 
there flocked thither all who through the merit of for- 


mer ſervices, however low and infamous, were known 
to Vitellius, Buffoons, Mimics, and Charioteers; as 


in familiarities thus diſgraceful he felt marvellous plea- 
ſure. Neither were the Colonies alone and munici- 


pal Cities conſumed by furniſhing ſuch vaſt ſupplies 
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of proviſion, but as the grain was then ripe, the 


huſbandmen themſelves and their lands were ſtripped 


and laid waſte, like a hoſtile ſoil. 


Many and barbarous were the murders by the 
ſoldiers committed amongſt themſelves, ever ſince 
the inſurrection at Ticinum; as towards one ano- 
ther the Legions and the Auxiliaries ſtill harboured 
mutual rancour, though in conteſting with the Pea- 
ſants they were always unanimous. But the hea- 
vieſt ſlaughter was perpetrated ſeven miles from 
Rome. Here Vitellius cauſed to be diſtributed a- 
mongſt his ſoldiers a quantity of meat ready dreſſed, 


to every man his portion, as if he had been fatten- 


ing a number of Gladiators; and the populace 
coming in droves to the camp, were ſcattered all 
over it. Some of theſe aiming at a feat of archneſs 
in vogue with them, while the ſoldiers heeded 
them not, cut and conveyed away their belts with- 
out being perceived, and then aſked them merrily, 
why they were not begirt with their ſwords? The 
ſoldiers, not wont to be ſcorned, could not bear ſuch 
mockery, and with their ſwords drawn fell upon 
the people, deſtitute of arms and defence. A- 
mongſt others was flain the father of one of the ſol- 


diers whilſt he was accompanying his ſon : he was 


ſoon after known, and upon his death being divulg- 


ed, they ceaſed ſlaughtering innocent men. In 


Rome however great dread prevailed, for that the 


ſoldiers running thither before the hoſt, were per- 


petually arriving and roving about. The Forum 
was the quarter to which they moſt eagerly repaired, 
from an earneſt curioſity to behold the place where 
Galba fell. Nor leſs horrible was the ſpectacle 
which in their own perſons they afforded, their bo- 
dies covered with the ſkins of wild beaſts, and car- 
rying javelins huge and maſly, both in their cover- 


ings and their weapons ſavage and grim, in behavi- 
our too equally hideous; For, whenever they were 
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preſſed by the throng of people, which they want- 


ed diſcretion to ſhun, or whenever they tumbled _ 
through the fſlipperineſs of the ſtreets, or were 
thrown down by the jolt of any one who was paſ- 


ſing, they betook themſelves to threats and clamour, 


and then inſtantly to violence and their arms. Al- 
ready too the Tribunes and Captains of horſe, fol- 


lowed by bands of armed men, were bounding to 


and fro with great terror and parade. : 
Vitellius himſelf mounted upon a ſtately ſteed, 


and in his coat of armour, with his ſword girt on, 


was advancing from the Milvian bridge, making the 


Senate and People to paſs on before him: but being 
reſtrained by the advice of his friends from entering 
the City in his warlike dreſs, as if the ſame had 

been taken by the ſword, he put on the robe of a 
Senator, and made an entry altogether orderly and 


pacific. In the front were borne the Eagles of 
four Legions, round about them an equal number 
of Standards belonging to other Legions, next 


twelve Enſigns of ſo many ſquadrons of horſe, then 


the files of infantry, and behind them the cavalry: 


There came after thirty-four Cohorts diſtinguiſhed 
ſuitably to the diverſity of their nations or of their 
arms. Before their ſeveral Eagles marched the 
Camp Marſhals, the Tribunes and principal Cen- 


turions, all apparelled in white raiments. At the 


head of their ſeveral companies the other Cen- 
turions appeared glittering with arms, and their 
military gifts diſplayed. The chains alſo of the 
common ſoldiers, and the trappings of their horſes 
yielded a reſplendent ſhew. The whole a glorious 
ſight, and an army worthy of an Emperor not re- 


ſembling Vitellius. In this ſtate he entered the Ca- 


pitol, and there embracing his Mother, digniſied 
her with the title of Auguſla. 1 


The next day he made a public ſpeech, and in it, as 
if he had had for his audience the Senate and People 
5 „ N 
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of another City, uttered very high and pompous 
things of himſelf. Upon his activity and tempe- 
rance particularly he beſtowed many lofty praiſes, 
even in the preſence of ſuch as had beheld his vile 
doings and exceſſes; as indeed had all Italy, through 
which he had marched in a courſe moſt infamous, 
continually intoxicated and drowned in voluptuouſ- 
neſs. The crowd, however, ever void of thought 
and care, and, without diſcerning truth from falſe- 
| hood, only killed in the flights of flattery become 
long fince habitual, broke out into an uproar of 
wiſhes and acclamations; and, as he refuſed the 
name of Auguſtus, they prefled him fo that he ac- 
cepted it, but to as little purpoſe as before he had 
Z Tf Tinh 0 pe 
In a City like Rome, prone to paſs cenſure upon 
every tranſaction whatſoever, it paſſed for an omen 
of evil portent, that Vitellius, who was created 
chief Pontif, had on the eighteenth of July publiſh- 
ed his edict concerning the celebration of ſolemnities 
divine; a day holden inauſpicious from antiquit 
downward, for that on it happened the tragical 
overthrow at Cremera and Allia. So unattentive _ 
he was, and unknowing in ordinances human and 
religious: And, as amongſt his freedmen and 
friends equal ſtupidity was found, he behaved as if 
he had none about him but men infatuated and 
drunken. Yet in holding the aſſembly for creating 
Conſuls, he aſſiſted with apparent moderation, and 
towards the candidates as no other than their 
equal: Nay, ſtudying to gain the good graces and 
applauſe of the rabble, he courted them by fre- 
quenting the Theatre as a ſpectator amongſt them, 
and the Circus as a partizan; actions, when pro- 
coeeding from principles of virtue, truly engaging 
and popular, but in him accounted unſeemly and 
vile, upon remembrance of his former life. Into 
the Senate he often came, even when the delibera- 
OD | tions 
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tions there were about things of ſmall moment; 
and as Helvidius Priſcus, Prætor elect, chanced to 
offer his ſentiments againſt thoſe of the Emperor, 
he at firſt waxed angry, yet no further than to call 


upon the Tribunes of the people to ſupport his au- 


thority thus brought under contempt. Anon, upon 


the interpoſition of friends, who dreading deeper re- 
ſentment, accoſted him with mitigations, he made 
anſwer, c Nothing new had happened, that in the 


© Commonwealth two Senators ſhould be of dif- 


© ferent opinions: he himſelf too had been wont 


© to oppole Thraſea.“ Many ridiculed the impu- 
_ dence of the compariſon. To others it proved well 
pleaſing, that in repreſenting an example of true 
glory, he had mentioned Thraſea, and none of the 
minions of power. 


For Captains of the Proecian Guants be ap- 


pointed Publius Sabinus, raiſed from the command 
of a Cohort, and Julius Priſcus then only a Cen- 
turion. Priſcus held his authority from the intereſt 
of Valens, Sabinus from that of Cæcina. Be- 


tween theſe two favourites, always at variance with 
one another, no portion of power remained to Vi- 


tellius. All the functions of Sovereignty were ad- 
miniſtered by Cæcina and Valens, men long ſince 


imbittered by mutual hate, Which even during war, 
and amidſt armies, had been ill diſguiſed, and was 
now highly enflamed by the malignity of their ſeve- 


. ral friends, and indeed by the genius of the City, 
ever fertile in producing ſeeds of enmity; whilſt 
they ſtrove to excel each other in credit and ſway, 


in greatneſs of train, in numerous levees and depen- 
dents, and whilſt by others, compariſons were 
made of their influence and grandeur. Various 
too and wavering were the inclinations of Vitelli- 
us, now partial to one, anon to another. Nor, 
in truth, can ever any certain aſſurance be placed 
in the poſſeſſion of authority which knows no mea- 


I 4 ure. 
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ſure. Add that they deſpiſed Vitellius and dreaded 
him, as a man by every guſt of paſſion, or by any 
wild itrain of flattery, apt to be ſuddenly changed. 
Yet this rendered them the more ſlack or remiſs 
in ſeizing for themſelves fine houſes and gardens, 
and the wealth of the Empire, whilſt to all the 
many nobles by Galba recalled with their children 
from exile, a multitude very indigent and deplor- 
able, no ſort of ſupport was adminiſtered by the 
Prince, no acts of compaſſion ſhewn. That he 
had reſtored to ſach as were returned from baniſh- 
ment their juriſdiction over their Freedmen, was a 
conceſſion well pleaſing to the Grandees of the 
5 City, and what even the populace approved. 
Though this kindneſs was rendered intirely abor- 
tive by the fraud of theſe ſervile ſpirits who con- 
= veyed their money into hiding-places, or lodg- 
ed it for ſecurity in the hands of men powerful at 
Court. Nay, ſome of them having entered into 
the family of the Emperor, became more mighty 
than their Lords and Patrons. 5 
Nov the multitude of ſoldiers hel fuck as the 
camp could not contain, the reſidue, when that 
was full, quartered in the publick Portico's or in 
the Temples, and were continually roaming all 
cover the City. They grew unacquainted with 
their ſtations and places of arms, kept no watch, 
nor by any exerciſe or fatigue preſerved their vi- 


gour. Surrendering themſelves to the voluptuous 
inticements of the City, and to practices too abo- 


minable to be named, they impaired their bodies 


by idleneſs, their courage by feats of lewdneſs and 
riot. At laſt, renouncing all regard even to health, 


great part of them betook themſelves to the malig- 
nant quarters of the Vatican. Hence followed 
great mortality amongſt the common men. The 


Germans too and Gauls, who have bodies very 


| ſubject to Aleaſen, a8 they now lay upon the banks 


of 
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of the Tiber, were become quite baned through 


the extreme heat, which they could not bear, and 


through an intemperate delight in cooling them- 


ſelves in the ſtream. Moreover, the ſtate and order 


of the ſoldiery, either by the efforts of malice or 


the drifts and intrigues of ambition, was quite vi- 
tiated and broken. A body was formed of fixteen 
Prætorian, and four City Cohorts, each containing 
a thouſand men. In this enrolment Valens afſum- 


ed the larger ſhare and ſuperior direction; for that 


he claimed the merit of having redeemed Cæcina 
himſelf out of impending peril. It is indeed cer- 
tain that to his arrival the party owed its vigour 
and revival, and by a ſucceſsful battle he had ſtay- 
ed the ſevere rumour and impreſſions occaſioned 
through the ſlowneſs of his march. Add that all 
the ſoldiers of the lower Germany were wholly 
attached to the perſon of Valens. Hence, it was 
believed the fidelity of Coca. firſt began to fluc- 
tuate. 


For the reſt, Vitellius gave not ſuch ibſvlute 


ſcope to the Generals, but that to the humours of 
the ſoldiers he allowed a latitude much larger. Every 
particular changed his place in the ſervice as he 
liſted: One deſired to be enliſted into the City 


Troops, and, however unworthy, was admitted be- 


cauſe he himſelf preferred it : Others again, deſerv- 


ing of that ſervice, were ſuffered to continue in 
the Legions or auxiliary Squadrons, if ſuch was 
their own choice. Nor were there wanting ſome 


who choſe it, as they were afflicted with difeaſes, 
and full of complaints againſt the intemperate heat 
of the climate. Yet from the Legions and auxili- 


ary Squadrons their principal ſtrength: was with- 
drawn, and the uniformity and beauty of the camp 
at Rome aboliſhed ; ſince theſe twenty thouſand 
men, drawn from the whole army, were rather min- 


| gled at random, than choſen with diſcretion. As 


] 5 Vitellius 
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Vitellius was making a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, they 
demanded the execution of Aſiaticus, Flavius, and 
Rufinus, Leaders amongſt the Gauls; for chat they 
had raifed war in behalf of Vindex. Neither did 
Vitellius repreſs ſuch daring clamours: for, beſides 
that be had a ſpirit naturally impotent and ſtupid, 
he was ſenſible that the day for the donative ap- 
pProached, and as the money ſtill was wanting, he 
| copioully granted the ſoldiers every other conceſſion. 
Wl Upon all the Freedmen of the former Emperors, a 
tribute was impoſed in proportion to the number of 
"8 their ſlaves. He himſelf, who was only ſolicitous 
|| | to diſſipate and confound, erected ſtables for the uſe 
of Charioteers, filled the Circus with ſpeCtacles and 
Wh” combats, thoſe of Gladiators, thoſe of wild beaſts; 
1 and as in the moſt flowing plenty, W ſcatter- 
_ ed treaſure. | ; 
Moreover, Cecina and Valens, in celebeuting Fe 
the birth-day of Vitellius, exhibited public enter- CT 
tainments of Gladiators in every ſtreet, with tran- 
cendent pomp and parade, and till that day un- 
known. A notable matter of joy it proved to all the 
| profligate and debauched, as to the virtuous it gave 
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[! ſore diſguſt and regret, that in the field of Mars, 
aA pon altars purpoſely reared, Vitellius ſolemnize |} 
1 the obſequies of Nero. a were publicly 3 
0 lain and burnt, the torch for kindling the facrifice 4 
* was even adminiſtered by the Auguſtal Prieſts, an 


order conſecrated to the Julian Family by Tiberius, 
like that to King Tatius by Romulus. Four 
months were not yet elapſed fince the victory for 
Vitellius was gained, and already his manumiſed 
| ſhave Aſiaticus was come to equal the Polycleti, the 
Patrobii, and all former Imperial Freedmen, b 
whatever other names Tong fince known and abhor- 
| red. In that court no man ſtrove to riſe by virtue 
l or ability. One only road there was to power, 
Rs namely, * the means of conſuming banquets, by 
extravagant 
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1 extravagant expences and efforts in beaſtly luxury 
thus, to gorge the appetites of Vitellius, ever 
craving, and never fatiated. He, who judged it 


ſufficient to enjoy preſent pleaſure, and troubled 


himſelf with no deliberations about concernments 
future, 1s believed in ſo very few months, to have 
ſcattered. in prodigality near thirty millions of 
crowns. The City, ſo mighty and ſo miſerable, 
in the ſpace of one year, bore the burden of Otho 
and of Vitellius ; : and, between ſuch ſons of wick- 


edneſs as Vinius, Fabius, Teelus, and Aſiaticus, 


ſubſiſted under a lot diſgraceful and various, = to 
them ſucceeded Mucianus and Marcellus, and, 
truth, rather different men than different mea- 
ſures... | 


The firſt revolt declared to Vitellius was, e 


of che third Legion, by letters from Aponius Sa- 
turninus, diſpatched before he too had joined the 
party of Veſpaſian Yet neither had Aponius 
tranſmitted all and the worſt, as he himſelf was 


ſtruck with diſmay upon a turn ſo violent and ſud- 


den; and the Emperor's friend ſoothing him with 
flattery, ſoftened the ill tidings An conſtructions 
_ overſtrained and unfavourable, That it was no 
more than an inſurrection of a ſingle Legion; in 


c all the reſt of the armies firm faith was found.“ 


Vitellius too in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers reaſoned 
in the ſame ſtrain, and inveighed again the Præto- 


rians lately diſcharged; 3 As by them, he aſſerted, 


© lying rumours were publiſhed, and that there 


© was no ground to fear a civil war.“ The name 
of Veſpaſian he took care to ſuppreſs; and all over 


the City ſoldiers were roaming, with directions to 
filence the bruitings amongſt the populace: A pre- 


caution which proved the chief! incentive to augment 


the public rumour. 


From Germany, however, 1 Britain and 


both Spains, he ſent for ſuccours; but in a manner 
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negligent and flow, as he ſtudied to conceal the ne- 


ceſſity which preſſed him. Neither in the Provinces, 
and Commanders of the, Provinces, was there found 
leſs remiſſneſs and lingering. In Germany Horde- 
onius Flaccus, who already ſuſpected that by the 
Batavians rebellious deſigns were entertained, was 
_ thence ſolicitous about a war which [threatened 
himſelf; as was Vettius Bolanus about the poſture 
of Britain, a country never ſettled in perfect com- 
poſure: and in truth both Flaccus and Bolanus 
were wavering in their views. Nor in Spain was 
any forwardneſs or expedition ſhewn. Over it 


there then preſided no ruler of Conſular dignity. 


The Commanders of the three Legions there, men 
equal in authority, and ſuch as during the proſpe- 
frity of Vitellius would have contended for priority 

in acts of ſubmiſhon and obſervance, equally con- 
curred to deſert his falling fortune. In Africa the 
Legion and Cohorts levied by Clodius Macer, and 
anon by Galba diſcharged, upon orders from Vitel- 
lius returned to the ſervice : The youth too of the 
Province offered themſelves to be enliſted, with ſignal 


alacrity. For with great uprightneſs and popular 


favour had Vitellius ruled as Proconſul there; as had 


Veſpaſian in the ſame quality with ignominy and 
public hate. From hence our allies drew their con- 


jectures concerning the reign of each; but the ſame | 
were falſified by trial. FEY Fo: 


Moreover Valerius Feſtus, Governor of the Pro- 


vince, promoted the zeal and inclinations of the | 
people, with exemplary, fidelity at the beginning: 
In a ſhort ſpace he began to halt, and whilſt to the 


eye of the public, he in letters and edicts aſſerted 


the cauſe of Vitellius, he by ſecret intelligence en- 
couraged Veſpaſian; like a man who whether this 


or that ſide prevailed, was refolved to maintain the 


juſtice of the ſtronger. Certain ſoldiers and cen- 
turions as they paſſed through Rhætia and the Regi- 
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ons of Gaul, with letters and edicts from Veſpaſian 


were ſized and carried to Vitellius, who doomed 


them to execution. A greater number, concealed 


by faithful friends, or by artifices of their own, 
eſcaped detection. Thus all the meaſures and diſ- 
poſitions of Vitellius came to be daily known, whilſt 

the counſels and ſchemes of Veſpaſian remained, 


for the moſt part, undiſcovered, at firſt through the 
Moth and improvidence of Vitellius, and afterwards 


the guards poſted upon the Pannonian Alps ob- 


ſtructed the arrival of intelligence. The ſea too, 
buy the conſtant blowing of the Eteſian wind, afford- 
ed a favourable rs to the eaſt, but denied one 


from thence. 
At laſt, upon the irruption of the enemy into 


the boundaries of Italy, diſmal advices on all hands 


arriving, thoroughly alarmed him, and he ordered 
Cæcina and Valens to prepare to take the field. 


As Valens, who had juſt then ariſen from a ſevere 
Hickneſs, was ſtaid by weakneſs, Cæcina was ſent 


forward. The appearance of the German army, 


ſo awful upon its late entry, proved far different 
upon this its departure: No robuſtneſs in their bo- 


dies, no vigour in their fouls, their march lazy and 
flow, their ranks open and thin, their arms un- 


trimmed and looſely borne, their horſes foggy and 


lifeleſs; the men grown too delicate to bear the ſun, 


or duſt or weather, and the more liſtleſs to "Ri | 


bour they were, the greater propenſity they had to 


diſobedience and mutiny. To the reſt muſt be 


added the qualities of Cæcina their Commander, 


the arts by him long ſince practiſed to court and 


humour the ſoldiery, with his indolence lately ac- 


| quired, like one by the overflowing benignity of 
Fortune quite unbent to exceſs and riot. Or per- 
| haps having already conceived deſigns of treafon 
and deſertion, it was an effort of his policy to 


break the ſpirit and bravery of the army. Very 
| Dia jorge Rong many 
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| tators have not with any certanty removed. 


Book II. 
many believed that, through the addreſs and in- 


trigues of Flavius Sabinus, and by the interagency 
of Rubrius Gallus, the mind of Cæcina came to 


be ſhaken, under aſſurances that, whatever ſtipu- 
lations were made previous to his changing of ſides, 


Veſpaſian ſhould confirm. He was likewiſe re- 


minded of his old jealouſy and hate towards Fabius 


Valens, that being unequal to him in favour with 
Vitellius, it behoved him to think of earning be- 


times countenance and deen from the new 


Prince. 


Cæcina, after Vitellius had embraced and diſmiſſed 
him with high marks of honour, departed from 


Rome, ſent forward part of the Cavalry, to poſſeſs 


themſelves of Cremona. Anon followed: the Vex- 


illaries of the * fourteenth and ſixteenth Legions; 
next the fifth and the twenty-ſecond Legions. The 
rear of the hoſt was compoſed of the one and twen- 
tieth, ſurnamed Rapax, and of the firſt, called Tra- 
lica, accompanied by the Vexillaries of the three 
Britiſh Legions, and a choſen band of Auxiliaries. 
After the departure of Cæcina, Fabius Valens wrote 


to thoſe forces which he had been wont to lead, 
Jo ſtay their march and await his coming; for 


© that thus it had been ſettled between him and Cæ- 


6 cina.” The latter, who was preſent amongſt them, 


and thence his words of more weight with them, 
feigned to them, That this counſel had been ſince 
changed, on deſign that with the whole might of 


6 all their forces, they might be ready to ſuſtain a 
c terrible war juſt impending.” He therefore order- 
ed the Legions to advance with diſpatch to Cremo- 


na, and ſome part to repair to Hoſtilia. He him- 
; ſelf turned a Way to Ravenna, under colour of con- 
ferring with the Fleet. Anon he proceeded. to Pa- 


via, 


Here ſeems to be a miſtake, 8 the Commen- 
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via, as a ſecret ſcene proper for concerting the mea- 
ſures of treaſon. For, Lucilius Baſſus, who from 
the command of a ſquadron of horſe had been by 
Vitellius preferred at once to that of the two Fleets, 
one at Ravenna, the other at Miſenum, becauſe he 
was not preſently appointed Captain of the Præto- 
rian Guards, revenged his unreaſonable animoſity 
by deteſtable treachery. Nor can any certainty be 
had, whether he drew Cæcina into his own guilt, 
or whether the ſame pravtiy of ſpirit prompted both; 
an event uſual amongſt wicked men, who being 
wicked, are alike. In accounting for this their re- 
volt, the hiſtorians of the time have aſſigned mo- 
tives apparently deviſed to flatter the Flavian Fa- 
mily, under whom they compoſed the relation of 
this war; namely, That Baſſus and Cæcina were 
guided by a ſincere concern for public peace, and 
c affection for the Commonwealth.“ It is my own 
opinion, that, beſides the temper of the men, na- 
turally light and unſteady, beſides their utter con- 
tempt of faith and conſcience, after they had once 
betrayed their truſt to Galba, they were likewiſe 
inſtigated by jealouſy and deſpite, and that, ra- 
ther than others ſhould ſurpaſs them in intereſt with 
Vitellius, they would overthrow Vitellius himſelf. 
Cecina having rejoined the Legions, employed 
many and various devices to ſeduce and alienate the 
affections of the Centurions and common ſoldiers, 
of themſelves ſtrongly devoted to Vitellius. By Baſ- 
ſus, who was engaged in the ſame taſk, ſmaller dif- 
ficulty was found; as the Fleet, who remembered 
how lately they had ſerved under Otho, were very 
ſupple to abandon their faith to Vitellius. 


THE 
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The Forces of Veſpaſian, at the inſtigation of Anto- 
ninus Primus, and under his leading, arrive in Italy. 

Military tranſactions in ſeveral places, and ſome 

light encounters. The Fleet at Ravenna revolts to 
Veſpaſian. Cæcina di/covers his treafonable pur- 
' poſes, but is ſeized and impriſoned by his own ſoldiers. 
T he battle at Bedriacum ; the army of Vitellius over- 
thrown, yet, ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of freſh Le- 
gions, renew the battle, even in the night, but are 
again overcome. The Camp at Cremona aſſaulted, 
at laft taken by florm. The great ſlaughter there. 
Cremona itſelf ſacked and burnt down. Vitellius 
the while drowned in luxury ; his feats of cruelty : 
be orders Publius Sabinus 20 be put in bonds, Ju- 
nius Blæſus to be ſlain. Fabius Valens advances 
againſt Antonius, but learns the late overthrow, 
and flies attended only by a few ; he is taken at ſeas. 
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Commotions in Britain, in Germany, in Dacia. 
Veſpaſian' Generals march towards Rome. Vitel- 
lius orders the paſſes 7 the Appennine to be guarded, 
but anon, weary of the war, makes a treaty of pa- 

 cification with Sabinus, Veſpaſian's brother. The 
treaty broken by the violence of the German ſoldiers : 
They force Sabinus to ſeek refuge in the Capitol, 
 beſrege him there, ſtorm the Capitol, and burn it to aſhes. 
The exploits of Lucius Vitellius, the Emperor's bro- 
ther, in Campania. The whole Forces of Veſpaſian ar- 
rive at Rome; which, after much reſiſtance and ma- 
ny encounters, they enter : The terrible havock and li- 
centiouſneſs which enſue. The tragical death of Vi- 
tellius. Theſe tranſactious all of the ſame Year. 


1 \ \ 7 IT fortune more propitious and greater 
8 fidelity did the Leaders for Veſpaſian's 
party purſue their meaſures for war. At Petovio, 
the winter quarters of the thirteenth Legion, they 
met for conſultation, and there deliberated, Whe- 
ther to content themſelves with only guarding 
© the paſſes of the Pannonian Alps, till their forces 
© from all quarters behind them had advanced 
in a body to join them; or, by a reſolution 
© more daring, march forward and venture a 
« ſtruggle for Italy.“ They who held it adviſeable 
to await the arrival of ſuccours, and to protract the 
war, magnified © the might and renown of the Ger- 
man Legions. Moreover there had ſince arrived 
with Vitellius the chief ſtrength of the army in 
Britain. With themſelves they had a ſmaller num- 
ber of Legions; theſe Legions were lately routed, 
and though in words they were undaunted and 
terrible, yet {till in men once vanquiſhed leſs bra- 
very was found. But by ſecuring the Alps, they 
ſhould have leiſure to expect Mucianus advancing 
with the bands of the Eaſt. To Veſpaſian there 
would ſtill remain the command of the Sea, of 
| 1 . 6 Fleets, 
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Fleets, and of the Provinces, all affectionate to 
his cauſe; ; a ſource whence he might raiſe mate- 
rials ample enough even for another and a freſh 
war. Thus, by a prudent and ſalutary delay, 
new forces would certainly accrue, and of the 
former none would be loſt.” 


In anſwer to theſe reaſonings, Antonins Primus 


(who in truth from the beginning had with infi- 
nite ardour incited the war) argued, That to 


themſelves diſpatch was altogether advantageous, 
and only pernicious to Vitellius. A greater ſhare 
of ſloth and indolence had poſſeſſed the conque- 
rors, than of valour and ferocity; as men no 
longer inured to the regularity of a camp and 
prepared for feats of war, but ſeparated all over 
the great Towns of Italy, reſigned to idleneſs 

and eaſe, and dreadful to none but their hoſts. 

Nay, the more furious and ſtern they formerl 
had been, with the more greedineſs they ſwal- 
lowed pleaſures ſo raviſhing and new. More- 
over, by haunting "Theatres and the Circus, and 
following the delightful paſtimes at Rome, he 
were utterly ſoftened and debauched, or by di 

eaſes utterly waſted. But, were tine allowed 
them, their ancient vigour would return, by 
their applications to the cares and purſuits of war. 
Not far from them lay Germany, from whence 
a ſure recruit of forces; beyond the Channel, 
Britain; juſt by, France; as alſo both Spains; 
from all a ready ſupply of men, and horſes, and 
contributions; Italy too itſelf in their poſſeſſion, 

with the immenſe treaſures of Rome. And 
ſhould they reſolve, for prevention, to recur to 
offenſive arms, they were furniſhed with two 
fleets, and the Illyrian ſea was open. What 
would then avail the ſtreights and defence of 
the mountains ? What the protraCting of the war 
till another ſummer? Where, in the interval, 


© was 
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Was money to be had, where proviſions ? Doubt- 
© leſs, much better it were to improve the occaſion 
« preſented by the ſoldiery; for that the Pannonian 
© Legions, who had been deceived rather than van- 
© quiſhed, were impatient to ſignalize their ven- 
* geance; and with them the armies of Mœſia had 
© brought forces diminiſhed by no defeat. If upon 
© the number of men ſtreſs were to be laid, rather 
© than upon the number of Legions, in this hoſt 
© was to be found ſuperior ſtrength, nothing diſ- 
* ſolute, and, from a ſenſe of diſgrace, diſcipline 
© amended. The horſe, in truth, were not even 
© then defeated, but, though the iſſue proved un- 
© fortunate, had routed the cavalry of Vitellius. 
Les, two Squadrons from Pannonia and Mocha, 
iin that fight, pierced quite through the ranks 
© of the enemy. At preſent were united the ban- 
© ners of ſixteen ſquadrons; a body who with the 
very cloud raiſed by them, will not fail to over- 
© whelm and cover yonder troops of horſemen and 
© their horſes, both become unacquainted with 
© feats of war. The ſame meaſures which I ad- 
© viſe if I am not reſtrained, I will purſue. You 
* who are yet free to follow fortune on either fide, 
© ſtay and with you detain the Legions. To me 
© a few Cohorts lightly equipt will be ſufficient. 
Anon you will hear that I have opened my way 
into Italy, and ſhaken the power of Vitellius. 
* You will then be glad to follow, and travel in the 
< track of one who had conquered for you“ 
Theſe and the like {trains he uttercd with eyes 
darting fire, with a voice fierce and vehement, to 
be thence further heard, (for into the Council the 
Centurions and ſeveral ſoldiers had conveyed them- 
ſelves) and with ſuch effect, that he moved and in- 
fluenced even ſuch as were moſt cautious and pro- 
vident. The crowd and the reſt loaded him with 
Moons _ praiſes, 
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praiſes, and ſcorning the reſolutions of the others 
as cold and ſpiritleſs, extolled him as the only brave 
man, the only vigorous leader. This renown of 
his he firſt acquired in the late military aſſembly, 
where the letters from Veſpaſian were publickly re- 
cited. For, there he reaſoned not, like moſt others, 
in a ſtile equivocal and obſcure, with intent to wreſt 
the interpretation hither and thither, as intereſt ſhould 
require: He appeared to have fallen into the ſubject 
of debate with openneſs of expreſſion, free from 
all diſguiſe, and hence became more acceptable to 
the ſoldiers, ſince he thus offered himſelf as a ſharer 
in their lot, whether of guilt or of glory. 
The ſecond to him, in authority, was Corne- 
lius Fuſcus the Procurator. He too was wont to 
treat Vitellius with implacable invectives, and there- 
fore had left himſelf no room for hope upon ili ſue- 
ceſs. Titus Ampius Flavianus, a man both by 
nature and old age flow and irreſolute, provoked 
the ſuſpicion of the ſoldiers, as if too he well re- 
membered his affinity with Vitellius ; as likewiſe, 
for that having upon the firſt uproar of the Legions 
betaken himſelf to flight, and then of his own 
mere motion returned, he was believed to watch 
an occaſion for executing ſome traiterous purpoſe. 
For, Flavianus, after deſerting Pannonia, and ar- 
riving in Italy at a diſtance from hazard, gave way 
to a paſhon for public innovations; whence he was 
prompted to reſume the command of Lieutenant 
General, and to embroil himſelf in the ſtrife of 
civil arms. He was excited by the perſuaſions of 
Cornelius Fuſcus, out of no need that he had of 
any vigour which was in Flavianus, but only for 
the luſtre of a Conſular name, as an honourable 
| 2 to recommend a party, juſt labouring to 
riſe. | 
Now to render the march into Italy ſecure and 
ſucceſsful, letters were ſent to Aponius Saturninus, 
| Y to 
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to follow in haſte, with his army from Meſia. 
And that the Provinces thus bereft of their armies, 
might not lie expoſed to the inroads of the barba- 
rous nations adjoining, the Chiefs of the people 
Jazyges (a nation of the Sarmatzans) that is, thoſe 
amongſt them who ſway their Community, were 
taken into a fellowſhip in the war, and retained in 
pay. They alſo offered their populace to the ſer- 
vice, and their power. of horſe, in which only their 
whole force lies. This civility was rejected, leſt 
whilſt we were engaged in ſtruggles at home, they 
ſhould undertake to aſſail us from without, or per- 

haps upon larger reward from the oppoſite ſide, re- 
nounce all regard to truſt and obligation. Into the 
party were drawn Sido and Italicus, Kings of the 
Suevians, noted for their long reverence and con- 

ſtant duty to the Romans; as their people too were 
more obſervant of their plighted faith. On the ſide 
towards Rhætia guards of Auxiliaries were poſted, 
as a country breathing great hoſtility to the cauſe, 
and under the Government of Portius Septimius | 
the Procurator, a man in his fidelity to Vitellius 
ſtedfaſt and incorruptible. Sextilius Felix was 
therefore ſent away with the Squadron of horſe ſti- 
led Auriana, eight Cohorts, and the youth of No- 
ricum under arms, to poſſeſs himſelf of the bank 
of the Oenus, a river flowing between Rhætia and 

Noricum. But, while neither ſide would venture 
an engagement, the grand COMPEUUon was deter- 

mined elſewhere. 
Whilſt Antonius, with great diſpatch, conducted 
a body of Vexiliaries taken from the Cohorts, and 
part of the horſe, to invade Italy, he was accom- 
panied by Arius Varus, an officer ſignal for bravery 
in war; which renowned character he derived from 
having ſerved under Corbulo, and been engaged in 
the ſucceſsful atchievements of that great Captain 
in Amen. The lame man was ſaid, in ſecret 

conferences 
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conferences with Nero to have accuſed Corbulo, 
and blackened his merit and great qualities. Hence 
by favour infamouſly gained, he roſe to the rank 
of a principal Centurion; a promotion which for 
the preſent proved matter of joy, but as it was 
wickedly obtained, turned afterwards to his over- 
throw. Now Antonius and Varus, when once 
they had taken poſſeſſion of Aquileia, were admit- 
ted into all the neighbouring Towns, and particu- 
larly received at Opertergion and Altinum, with 
many demonſtrations of joy. In Altinum, a gar- 
riſon was left to oppoſe the Fleet at Ravenna; for 
of its revolt news were not yet arrived. Then they 
ſtrengthened their party with the addition of Pa- 
dua and Ateſte. There they learnt that three Co- 
horts of Vitellius, with the Squadron of horſe called 
Scriboniana, had erected a bridge at Forum Alienum, 
and were poſted there. To aſſail this band, lying 


void of circumſpection (for this too was reported) 


the opportunity was gladly taken. At the dawn 
of day they ſuddenly encountered and ſubdued them, 
moſt of them unarmed. Previous orders had been 
given to the aſſailants, to content themſelves with 
the ſlaughter of a few, and by a terror to conſtrain 
the reſt to exchange their allegiance. There were 
indeed ſome who inſtantly ſurrendered : The greater 
part, by flying and breaking the bridge, eicaped the 

violence of the fo. | 

After the victory was grown public, and as to 
the party of Veſpaſian the firſt actions of the war 
had proved proſperous, there arrived at Padua two 
Legions, both zealous for that cauſe, the ſeventh 
ſirnamed Galbiana, with the thirteenth named Ge- 
mina, and Vedius Aquila its Commander. There 
a few days were allowed for repoſe: The while, 
Minucius Juſtus, Camp Marſhal of the ſeventh 
Legion, was ſent away to Veſpaſian, and thus 
ſnatched from the fury of the ſoldiers, for that he 

exerted 
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exerted an authority over them more rigorous than 
ſuited with a civil war. Antonius at this time ac- 
compliſhed a thing, which having been long wiſh- 
ed, was through popular conſtruction heightened 
into a feat of high glory, by cauſing the Statues of 
Galba, which by the violence and viciſſitude of the 
times had been thrown down, to be reſtored to their 
wonted place and reverence in all the municipal 
Cities. For he judged that by appearing to ap- 
prove the reign of Galba, and to countenance the 
revival of his party, credit would be derived _ 
his own. 

It was then examined, which was the moſt proper 
place for the ſeat of war; and Verona was preier- 
red, as it was ſituated amongfl ſpacious plains, fit | 

for encounters of horſe, in which their prime force 
lay: Beſides it was deemed an exploit of notable 
advantage and renown, to deprive Vitellius of a 
Colony ſo powerful and opulent. In their march 
they became maſters of Vicetia; an acquiſition 
which, though ſmall in itſelf, (for it is a City of 
mean force) paſſed for one of mighty moment, when 
it was conſidered that in it Cæcina was born, and 
from the General of the enemy the place of his na- 


E _ tivity was ſnatched. 'The poſſeſſion of Verona was 


a valuable prize, and by its wealth and example 
ſtrengthened the party. Moreover, by this fitua- 
tion, the army having hemmed in Rhætia and the 


Julian Alps, had precluded all acceſſion of forces 


from Germany : Meaſures which to Veſpaſian were 
either not known, or by him forbidden; for he or- 
dered, that beyond Aquileia, no efforts of war 
ſhould be made, but there the coming of Mucianus 
be expected. To his authority he added reaſoning, 
That ſince Egypt, ſince the magazines for ſupply- 
ing Italy with proviſion, ſince the revenues of 
© the moſt opulent provinces, were all under his 
power; the army of Vitellius, through want of 
e e 88 
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grain and pay, might be conſtrained to come 
© over.“ Mucianus, in repeated letters, urged the 
ſame counſels, contending for © a victory void of 
© ſlaughter, and exempt from tears and ſorrow ;? 
with the like falſe colourings, but in reality from a 
paſſion for gaining all the glory, and ſtudying to 
_ reſerve for himſelf the intire honour of the war. 
But, from quarters of the world ſo remote theſe 

_ counſels arrived after the affairs were determined. 
Antonius therefore, making an excurſion ex- 
tremely ſudden, aſſaulted the quarters of the ene- 


my; where having in a light encounter tried their 


_ vigour, they parted on both ſides upon equal terms. 
In a ſhort ſpace, Cæcina pitched his camp be- 
_ tween Hoſtilia, a village in the territory of Verona, 
and the marſhes of the river Tartatus; ſecure in 
his ſituation, as behind he was defended by the river, 
on each fide by the marſh. What he wanted was 
fidelity; elſe it was in his power, with the whole 
forces of Vitellius under his command, either to 
have utterly overwhelmed ſuch a ſmall band as two 
Legions, or driven them back gain, and forced them 
to abandon Italy by a ſhameful flight. But Cæcina 
framing manifold delays, traiterouſly ſacrificed to 
the enemy the firſt ſeaſon and opportunities of fight- 
ing; continuing by letters to reprimand them, 
when by arms it was eaſy to have routed them; till 
by the intercourſe of meſſengers he had ſettled the 
ſtipulations of his diſloyalty. In the mean time 
arrived Aponius Saturninus with the ſeventh Le- 
gion, named Claudiana. Over the Legion there 
commanded Vipſtanus Meſſalla, in quality of 'Tri- 
bune, a man ſprung from a race ſignally noble, in 
his own perſon illuſtrious, and the only one who 
upon worthy deſigns engaged in that war. TO 
| theſe forces, no-wiſe equal to thoſe of Vitellius, 
(for as yet they were no more than three Legions) 
Cxcina ſent letters. In them he condemned their 
| * raſhneſs, 


raſhneſs, that men juſt vanquiſhed ſhould again 
venture upon arms. The bravery of the German 


army he diſplayed in high flights of praiſe. His 


expreſſions of Vitellius were ſcanty and no other 
than common; and againſt Veſpaſian not a contu- 
melious word was dropt. In concluſion, nothing 


was. ſaid tending either to tempt the enemy, or to 


terrify them. In anſwer, the Leaders of Veſpa- 
ſian's forces, without excuſing their paſt conduct and 
fortune, mentioned Veſpaſian in ſtrains very high 


and ſwelling, expreſſed mighty aſſurance in their 


cauſe, declared themſelves ſecure of the iſſue, and 


treated Vitellius in the ſtile of enemies avowed. To 
the Tribunes and Centurions they gave room to 
hope, that whatever favours they had received from 
Vitellius they ſhould ſtill retain; and, in terms 
ſufficiently plain, exhorted Cæcina to deſert. In a 
public aſſembly of the ſoldiers both letters were re- 


cited, and ſerved to heighten their conſidence, ſince 


| Cxcina had written in language ſo ſubmiſſive, like 
one under awe of Veſpaſian ; and their own Gene- 


rals in a ſtile of ſcorn, with bold and open inſults 
upon Vite... „„ 


Upon the arrival, thereafter, of two Legions, 
the third led by Duillius Aponianus, the eighth by 
Numiſius Lupis, it was judged proper, to make a 
diſplay of their forces, and to draw an entrench- 


ment round Verona. As it fell to the Legion named 


Galbiana to work upon the quarter fronting the op- 
poſite camp, the ſight of ſome horſe of their own, 

miſtaken at a diſtance for the enemy, filled them 
with pannic fear. In an inſtant they graſped their 
arms, and particularly againſt Titus Ampius Fla- 
vianus, whom they now charged as a traitor, the 

wrath of the ſoldiers raged, from no indication of 


guilt; but, as they had long ſince borne him mor- 
tal rancour, his bloody doom was demanded with 
an uproar, like that of a tempeſt. In vebement 
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and repeated clamours they accuſed him, as the 
© kinſman of Vitellius, a traitor to Otho, and guilty 
© of appropriating to himſelf the donative intended 1 
for them.” Liberty for defence there was none, 
though in the poſture of a ſupplicant he implored it, F# 
with his hands humbly extended, proſtrating him- | 
ſelf again and again, his garments rent, his face 
convulſed, and his boſom heaving with the emoti— 
ons of anguiſh. To men thus enraged, even this 
his woe, proved a freſh incentive, as if by dread ſo 
exceſſive he bewrayed his guilt. Aponius, as he at- 
tempted to ſpeak, was ſilenced by the cries of the 
| ſoldiers. In clamours too, and fierce noiſe they 
_ refuſed to hear the reſt, To Antonius only their 
ears were found open: For, beſides the talent of 
_ eloquence, and his arts in ſoothing a multitude, he 
was withal of great weight and eſtimation amongſt 
them. He, when the ſedition was grown extreme 
and tragical, and from bitter words and revilings 
they proceeded to deeds of violence and the ſword, 
ordered Flavianus to be caſt into irons. The ſol- 
diers perceived the evaſion, and forcing away ſuch 
as guarded the Tribunal, were about to perpetrate 
the murder. Antonius oppoſed them with his 
ſword drawn, with proteſtations that he himſelf 
would firſt periſh by their hands or his own ; and 
where-ever he eſpied any particular men known to 
him, or diſtinguiſhed by the ornaments of their 
| ſtation in the army, all ſuch he called by name to 
aſſiſt him. Then turning towards the Enfigns and 
military Deities, he beſought them, © That upon the 
© armies of their enemies they would rather pour 
c that blind fury, and that ſpirit of difſention.” 
By this means the ſedition came to ſubſide, and the 
day now cloſing, they all dropped off to their ſeveral 
tents. That very night Flavianus departed, and, 
on his way to Veſpaſian, met letters from him, 
ſuch as left him no longer any cauſe to fear. 1 
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The Legions, as if they had run mad with ſome _ 
infectious frenzy, next aſſailed Aponius Saturninus, 
General of the forces from Meœſia, with outrage 
the more implacable, for that they began not as 
before, when fatigued with the toil and duty of the 
day, but burſt into this inſurrection at noon, pro- 
voked by certain letters diſperſed abroad, which 
Saturninus was believed to have written to Vitel- 
lius. As amongſt the ſoldiers of old, to ſurpaſs each 
other in modeſty and feats of valour was their only 
_ contention, they at this time vied in impudence 
and mutinies: Hence they reſolved, that they would 
demand the execution of Aponius with no leſs 
boldneſs and violence than they had that of Flavi- 
anus. For, as the Mœſian Legions urged, that in 
procuring vengeance to the Pannonians, they them 
ſelves had aſſiſted ; and, as the Pannonian Legions 
appeared to think, that by the ſedition of others 
their own was obliterated ; both rejoiced in repeat- 
ing their guilt. To the gardens where Saturninus 
was retired, they ſtreight proceed: Nor to Antonius, 
nor to Aponianus nor, to Meſſalla, though they 
uſed every effort, did he ſo much owe his deliver- 
ance as to a hiding place ſingularly obſcure, by 
baving conveyed himſelf into the furnaces of ſome 
baths by chance not then uſed. Anon having diſ- 
miſſed his Lictors, he retired to Padua. When the 
Leaders of Conſular name were withdrawn, to An- 
tonius alone remained the power and ſway over both 


armies, by the conceſſion of his equals, the other 


Commanders of Legions, and by the bent and par- 
tiality of the ſoldiers. Neither were there wanting 
thoſe who believed both theſe ſeditions to have been 
moved by the intrigues of Antonius, that upon him 
ſelf alone might devolve the glory and emoluments 
of the war. V 5 
Neither in the part of Vitellius were their ſpirits 
found more pacific, and compoſed; nay, amongſt 
. | 2 them 
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them prevailed convulſions more fatal, as their diſ- 
orders aroſe not from ſuſpicions harboured by the 
crowd, but from the infidelity of their Leaders. 
The Marines at Ravenna, already wavering in their 
| inclinations, as the greater part were natives of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, (provinces engaged to Veſ- 

paſian) were gained over to his party 5 the influ- 


ence of Lucilius Baſſus, Commander of the Fleet 


at that City. For the execution of the treaſon the 


night was choſen, that the authors of the revolt 


only might, unknown to the reſt, aſſemble in the 


quarters of arms. Baſſus, whether he were aſha- 


med, or Whether he feared what the iſſue might 


prove, awaited the ſucceſs privately at home. The 
Captains of the Gallies fell upon the images of Vi- 
tellius, demoliſhing them with terrible uproar, and 
after ſome few who reſiſted were ſlaughtered, the 
reſt of the crowd, from fondneſs for public changes 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Veſpaſian. Then went forth 
Lucilius, and publicly owned that from his counſels 
and orders the defection had ſprung. The Fleet 
for their Commander choſe Cornelius Fuſcus, who 
made quick diſpatch thither. Baſſus, under cuſto- 
dy, but honourably treated, was conveyed by ſome 


light veſſels to Hadria, and by Mennius Rufinus, 
who commanded a Squadron in garriſon there, 


thrown into bonds, but preſently releaſed upon the 


arrival of Hormus, Freedman to Veſpaſian : For, 


he too was conſidered in the rank of General Of- 


| ficers. 


Cæcina, when he found that the revolt of the 
Navy was divulged, aſſembled in the quarter of 
arms all the principal Centurions and a ſmall num- 
ber of common ſoldiers, whilſt the reſt were diſ- 
perſed upon the ſeveral duties of the ſervice; for, 


| he warily choſe the ſeaſon of moſt ſolitude in the 


25 camp. He there extolled © the magnanimity of Veſ- 


© palian, and the power of his party. The Fleet, 


© the 
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„the magazine of proviſions, was revolted; both 
* Spains, and all the Gauls, were enemies declar- 
ed; upon Rome, where nothing was found, there 


l could be no reliance :* with the like repreſentations 
concerning Vitellius, all in the worſt colours. He 
| then forthwith gave them the oath to Veſpaſian, 


and they who were his accomplices ſetting an ex- 
ample, the reſt, aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted by an 


event ſo ſudden and ſtrange, took it after them. At 


the ſame inſtant the Images of Vitellius were pulled 


down and defaced, and meſſengers diſpatched to ac- 


quaint Antonius with the whole. But as ſoon as 


through the whole camp news of the defection were 

| ſpread, the ſoldiers flocked to the quarter of arms 
and, as they beheld the name of Veſpaſian ſet up, 

the effigies of Vitellius flung down, the firſt effect 
of their ſurprize was a ſilence altogether profound 


and univerſal; then, in a moment, there burſt out, 
as from one mouth, a torrent of reſentment and 


expoſtulations. Was the glory of the German 
Army fallen thus low, that without fighting a 


© battle, without receiving a wound, they bould 
yield their hands to be bound, like men vanquiſh- 


ed, or ſurrender their arms like captives? For in 


truth what Legions had they to dread? were they 
not the Legions already routed? and even from 
theſe were wanting the firſt and the fourteenth, 
who conſtituted the only ſtrength of Otho's ar- 
my, yet whom, in the ſame field, they had rout- 


yea, ſo many thouſand men ſo brave and armed, 
might now be preſented to Antonius, a fugitive 
and exile, like a drove of ſlaves expoſed to ſale in 


a market: As if eight Legions were to accrue as 


ſuccours, to a ſingle Fleet. Such was the good 
pleaſure of Baſſus, ſuch that of Cæcina; that 
after they had diveſted the Emperor of his houſes, 
of his gardens, of his treaſures, they would alſo di- 
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« veſt him of his ſoldiers, though in their force 
not impaired, in their perſons | no wiſe maimed, 


„ 


« ſuch as ſhould thereafter aſk them either con- 
© cerning their exploits and ſucceſs, or their loſſes 


„ and diſaſters, what anſwer ſhould they be able 


« to make?? Theſe were the cries of each, theſe 
the cries of the whole, all fiercely uttered, ſuit- 
_ ably to the indignation. felt by each particular : 


And with the fifth Legion who began, the reſt rea- 
dily concurred, in replacing the images of Vitel- 


lius, and putting Cæeina in irons. For their Lea- 


ders they choſe Fabius Fabullus, Commander of 


the fifth Legion, and Caſſius Longus, Camp Mar- 


ſhal. Certain Marines belonging to the three light 
Gallies, they butchered; men unapprized of what 


had paſſed, free from guilt or deſign, and only 


through hazard falling in their way. They relin- 
quiſhed their camp, and breaking the bridge, march- 
ed back again to Hoſtilia, from thence to Cremo- 


na, there to rejoin the firſt Legion named Talica, 


and the one and twentieth ſirnamed Rapax, which. 
Cæcina had ſent forward with part of the cavalry t to 


take poſſeſſion of Cremona. 


When theſe tranſactions were Lnown to Anto- 
nius, he reſolved forthwith to attack the enemy. 
thus raging with animoſities, and divided in their 
forces, ere the Leaders had recovered authority, the 


| ſoldiers their diſcipline and diſobedience, or the. 


Legions ſpirit and boldneſs by uniting. For he 
imagined that Fabius Valens mult ere now have left 
Rome, and would upon learning the deſertion of 


Cæcina, travel with great celerity. Moreover Fa- 
bius bare firm faith to Vitellius, and was no novice 
In war. Beſides, it was ed, that a huge hoſt of 


Germans were advancing through Rhætia; and. 


Vitellius had ordered ſuccours to repair out of Bri- 
| tain i 


but in full vigour; thus to be rendered deſpi- 
cable even in the eyes of Veſpaſian's party. To 
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tain, and Gaul, and Spain; the whole a ſource of 


war terrible and conſuming, had not Antonius, in 
dread of this very thing, by haſtening to engage, 
anticipated the victory. With his whole army he 
marched from Verona, and the next evening en- 


camped at Bedriacum. The day following, he 
ſent abroad his auxiliary Cohorts into the territo- 
ries of Cremona, that under colour of ſupplying 


the army with proviſions, they might become har- 


dened in the practice of civil plunder. The Legi- 
ons were detained the while, to fortify the camp. 


He himſelf at the head of four thouſand horſe, tra- 


velled eight miles from Bedriacum, thence to afford 


the Cohorts greater ſecurity and latitude in their 
ravages. The ſcouts, according to cuſtom, were 


at a greater diſtance, intent upon diſcoverie. 
It was now about the fifth hour of the day, when 
there arrived one upon a fleet horſe, with tidings, 
© that the enemy approached ; before the reſt a 
© ſmall band advanced; and, on every fide was 
© heard the agitation and tumult of their march.“ 


Whilſt Antonius was concerting what meaſures 
to take, Arrius Varus forward to acquit himſelf a 
notable champion, ruſhed out with a party of the 


reſolute horſe, and routed the front of the enemy, 


yet with ſmall ſlaughter ; ſince, as there flew many 


to ſupport their fellows, the fortune of the encoun- 
ter changed, and whoever had been keeneſt in pur- 


ſuing, proved only the laſt in flying. Nor indeed 
was this haſty ſtep taken by the approbation of 
Antonius, who judged that the iſſue would be ſuch 
as it happened. He now exhorted thoſe about him, 


to prepare with undaunted ſpirit for battle, and 
_ Poſting his troops upon each hand, left a paſſage 
between for the reception of Varus and his horſe- 


men. 'To the Legions orders were diſpatched to 


arm: Over the country notice to the Cohorts was 


every where given, to quit their pillage, and haſten 
„„ 4 dhe 
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the ſeveral neareſt ways to the combat. Varus in 


the mean time, in terrible affright, had conveyed 


himſelf into the thickeſt of his band, and upon 
them brought general dread. Thus they who were 
routed, not the wounded only but ſuch as had re- 
ceived- no hurt, were all miſerably ſtruggling under 
their own fears, and with ways ſtrait and obſtructed. 


No part belonging to the duty of an undaunted 


commander or to that of a moſt courageous ſoldier, 
did Antonius omit during this conſternation. Such 


as were diſmayed he animated, ſuch as had recoiled 
he ſtayed. Where-ever the greateſt efforts were 
required, where-ever any hope was preſented, he rea- 
dily aſſiſted, here with counſel and orders, there 
with his fword to the enemy remarkable by his 
voice, to his own ſoldiers manifeſt in perſon. At 
laſt to ſuch a degree of fervour he was tranſported, 
that with his javelin he transfixed a ſtandard-bearer 
Who was flying, and ſeizing the ſtandard, with it 


inſtantly confronted the foe. An hundred, and no 
more, {truck with ſhame to deſert their Geverat, 
returned to the fight. From the place where they 


fought they drew their advantage and relief; for 
the way was but narrow, and the river too running 
behind (now that the bridge was broken) by its 
high banks and uncertain depth, interrupted the 
flight. This neceſſity or perhaps fortune, reſtored _ 


the forces of Veſpaſian juſt ſinking under a defeat. 
Firmly compacted together, they ſuſtained, with 


ranks cloſe and impenetrable, the aſſaults of Vitel- 


lus his men, who pouring in, like a raſh and diſ- 


orderly multitude, were inſtantly repulſed and diſ- 


mayed. Antonius urged their diforder, purſued the 
diſcomfited, broke and overthrew ſuch as ſtood. 


The reſt, the while, betook themſelves to plunder, 
to make captives,. or to ſeize horſes and arms, 


juſt as their ſeveral inclinations prompted them. 
Zuch too were the ſhouts of Joy as to reach thoſe 


whom. 
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whom fear and flight had juſt before ſcattered over 


the country; and they now returned to ſhare in the 


victory. 

Four miles from Cremona were deſeried the re- 
fulgent Eagles of two Legions, Rapax and Italica. 
Thus far they had come, encouraged by the ſucceſs 
of their cavalry, who, in the firſt encounter had 
proved victorious. But when fortune changed, 
they would not open their ranks, would not afford 
reception to their unfortunate friends, beaten, and 
flying; would not advance towards the enemy, nor 


take the opportunity of falling upon forces ſpent _ 


with fighting and long purſuit; an opportunity 
which probably might have rendered them victorious. 
In truth, during proſperity they perceived not ſo 
_ ſenſibly the uſe of a General, as in adverſity that 
they wanted him. Upon this body already fluctu- 
ating and irreſolute, the conquering cavalry made 

an ouſet, ſupported by Vipſtanus Meſſalla with the 
Auxiliaries from Mocha, who, however ſuddenly 


they had been levied, were in feats of war deemed 


equal to the ſoldiers of the Legions. Moreover 
the neighbouring walls of Cremona, the ſurer hopes 
of refuge they yielded them, left them ſo much the 
leſs ſpirit to maintain the conflict. 
Neither did Antonius further urge his victory: 5 
He was mindful of the condition of his men ard 
| Horſes, waſted with heavy fatigue, and afflicted with 
many wounds, in a battle which, however ſucceſs- 
ful in the iſſue, had proved ſo doubtful and peril- 
ous. In the cloſe of the evening arrived the whole 
power of Veſpaſian's army. As they marched over 
hills of ſlain, and through the monuments and tra- 
ces of a carnage ſo recent, they concluded the war 
to be completely finiſhed,, and inſiſted to be led di- 
rectly to Cremona, either to bring theſe vanquiſhed 
forces. to ſurrender, or to force the place. This 
5 was 
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was the plauſible language which they uſed openly: 
But privately every particular reaſoned with him- 
ſelf in the terms following; That the City as, 
it was ſituated in a plain, might be taken by 
ſtorm. In forcing an entrance in the dark, they 
ſhould be prompted with the ſame reſolution, and 
have greater latitude for fpoiling. Now if they 
awaited the return of day, preſently ſupplications 
would be offered, preſently peace would be ac- 
cepted; and for their toils and wounds they 
ſhould only reap renown and the praiſe of cle- 
mency, barren gratifications; but to the Comman- 
ders of Legions and principal Officers would ac- 
crue the wealth of Cremona: Since to the ſol- 
diers belonged the plunder of a town taken by the 
ſword, as to the Leaders, when gained by ſur- 
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Centurions they utterly ſlighted; and to drown 
the voice of any one who offered to reaſon with 
them, they thundered with their arms, ready to re- 

nounce all command unleſs they were forthwith 

ei | | 

Antonius having now conveyed kinfelf | into the 

ae after he had by Ha preſence and authority 
procured Glence, declared, That of no part of their 
glory, of no part of their recompence fought he 

to deprive men fo well deſerving : but between 
an army and its Leaders the duties were ſhared 
and diſtinct. To the ſoldiers it appertained to 
dare danger, to long for the combat. 'The Ge- 
nerals ſhewed their excellence in providing againſt 


© oftener by patience and procraſtination, than by 
| haſte and hazard, their ſucceſs was obtained. As 


render.“ The authority of their Tribunes and | 


he had, at the peril of his life, and by the dint of 


his ſword, promoted the late victory with all his 
might, he was ready to contribute the aſſiſtance 
Ly of 
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of his counſels and. opinion; parts eſſential to a 
General. In truth, the difficulties to be en- 
countered, admitted no queſtion or doubt; name- 
ly the night, the unknown ſituation of the city, 
the enemy maſters of it on all hands opportunt- 


ties for circumvention and ambuſh. Enter, in 


truth, they ought not, even though the gate were 
thrown open, even though it were full day, till 


after ſure ſeacch and intelligence. Would the) 
indeed begin the aſſault, while yet bereft of light, 


to diſcover where lay. the moſt eaſy and acceſh- 
ble places, or what was the height of the walls ?” 

Or before it was determined whether the city 
were to be attacked by miſſive engines and flights 
of darts, or by works and machines for battery?“ 


Then turning round to particulars, he enquired _ 
of each, If with him he had brought a hatchet, 
EE pick-ax, and other utenſils for beſieging towns? 


As they owned that they had not; he cried, 


With ſwords and ſpears alone can any hands pot, 


«© fibly break through and overthrow City walls? 
Should we be conſtrained to throw up a rampart; 
ſhould it prove neceſſary to ſhelter ourſelves un- 
der pent-houles of boards, and ſheds of hurdles: 
.muſt we not, in ſuch diſtreſs, remain like the 
vulgar herd, ever thoughtleſs and improvident, 
impotently ſtaring at the lofty towers and ſtrong 
bulwarks of our enemies? Better it is to delay 
for one night; and when our warlike engines and 
machines got brought, carry with us power and 


Aa 


" victory.“ 


At the ſame inſtant he difoatohend to 8 


15 attendants and followers of the camp, accom- 
panied by the freſheſt of the cavalry, to bring a 
ſupply of proviſions, with whatever elfe the prefent 
exigency required. As the ſoldiers could not bear 
this but with impatience and regret, an inſurrection 
Was juſt beginning, when ſome horſemen, Who 


had 
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had advanced cloſe to the walls of Cremona, ſeized 
certain ſtragglers from thence. By them a diſcove- 


ry was made, That fix Legions belonging to Vi- 
* tellius, and the whote hoſt which had quartered at 


« Hoſtilia, having learnt the defeat of their fellows, 
© had that ſame day marched thirty miles, and were 
85 155 approaching arrayed for battle.“ The minds. 


the men, otherwiſe ſtubborn and ungovernable, 
upon this terrible alarm, became pliant and open to 
the counſel of their Commander. The third Legi- 
on he ordered to poſt themſelves upon the Poſthu- 
mian high- way. Adjoining to it, upon the left, 
ſtood the ſeventh, called Galbiana, in the plain; 
next to this the ſeventh, named Claudiana, to which 
aà common ditch, ſuch as the country preſented, 
| ferved for an intrenchment. Upon the right was. 
Placed the eighth, in fields open to the great road; 
then the thirteenth, interſperſed in a cloſe copſe. 
Such was the diſpoſition of the feveral Eagles and 
Enſigns of the Legions. The ſoldiers were inter- 


mixed in the dark, at the allotment of chance. 


Next to the third Legion ſtood the banner of the 
Prætorians; the auxiliary Cohorts upon the wings; 
and the Cavalry covered the flanks and the rear. 
Sido and Italicus from Suevia, at the head of a 
Choice band of their nation, ſerved in the foremoſt 
ranks. VVVVVTCV 
Now the army of Vitellius, who in all diſeretion 
ought to have reſted at Cremona, and having by 
meat and ſleep recovered their vigour, beſet the 


enemy next day, and puſhed them to an overthrow, 


While ſpent and diſabled with cold and faſting ; yet, 
wanting a ruler, and deſtitute of counſel, about 
the third hour of the night, ruth precipitately upon 


the forces of Veſpaſian already. prepared and even 


embattled. Under what form they came on to the. 


aſſault, I dare not undertake to explain, diſordered 


as it was by darkneſs and their own rage ; though 
ri others 
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others have recounted, that the fourth Legion, 
named Macedonica, occupied the right wing; that 
the fifth and fifteenth, ſtrengthened with the Vex- 

illaries of the ninth, the ſecond and the twentieth, 


(all three Britiſh Legions) conſtituted the main 
battle, and, that the ſixteenth, the two and twen- 


tieth, and the firſt, furniſhed the left wing. The 


ſoldiers of thoſe called Rapax and Italica, had 
mingled themſelves throughout all the companies. 


'The cavalry and auxiliary bands choſe their own 


ſtation. During the whole night the combat held 
uncertain, ſhifting, and tragical z now deſtructive 


to theſe, anon to thoſe. Nothing availed bravery, 


nothing ſtrength, nor, in truth, the eyes, now de- 


prived of diſcernment. In both hoſts the arms 


were alike, and the watch word of each, by being 
frequently aſked and repeated, became known to 


the other. Intermingled without diſtinction were 


the ſtandards, juſt as oppoſite parties could ſeize 
them from their enemies, and pull them hither 
and thither. Moſt ſorely beſet was the ſeventh 


Legion, one lately inrolled by Galba. Out of it 
ſix Centurions of principal rank were ſlain, and 
ſome of the enſigns were taken. The Eagle itſelf 
Atilius Verus had preſerved ; he was chief Centu- 
rion, who in its defence ſlew heaps of the enemy, 
and at laſt perifhed himſelf. 1 8 

To his ſinking battalions Antonius adminiſtered 
ſupport, by calling to their aſſiſtance the body of 
Pretorians. They at the firſt encounter repulſed 
the foe, and anon ſuffered a repulſe. For, the ſol- 
diers of Vitellius had now removed their miſlive 


engines, and planted them upon the ridge of the 
Poſthumian way, that thence with more room and 
over the clear fields they might diſcharge their dead- 


ly contents, which before flew at random, and, 


without annoying the foe, ſmote the buſhes. One 


of amazing bulk, of the ſort called Baliſtæ, be- 
| , longing 
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longing to the fifteenth Legion, overthrew the ene- 


my's ranks, by pouring upon them maſſy ſtones; 
and deſtru ion more extenſive had followed, but 


for two common ſoldiers, who adventured upon 


an exploit of ſignal renown. From amongſt the 


flain they furniſhed themſelves with ſhields, and 
paſſing undiſcovered, cut the ligatures and ſprings 


of the engines. They were indeed preſently ſlaugh- 
tered, and thence their names have periſhed : Of 


the action itſelf, no doubt is made. To neither 
fide was fortune yet leaning, when the night being 
well nigh ſpent, the moon riſing preſented the con- 

- tending armies to fight, but deceived the eye. More 
favourable however ſhe proved to that of Veſpaſian, 
as ſhe ſhone upon their backs; for, againſt the 


ſhadows of the men and horſes, thus magnified, 


as againſt their real bodies, the darts and arrows of 
the enemy were deceitfully directed, and fell ere 
they reached their aim. The bands of Vitellius, 


who from the reflection in front ſtood clear in view, 


Were expoſed quite defenceleſs and ſurprized to be 
galled by men who thus annoyed them as it were 
from a hiding place. 


Antonius, therefore, now that he could diſtin- 
guiſh his own men, and be by them diſtinguiſhed, 
ſet himſelf to animate them ſeverally by different in- 


ſtigations, ſome by ſhame and reproof, many by ap- 


plauſe and exhortation, all by hopes and promiſes. 


The Legions from Pannonia he aſked, © From what 
motive they had again betaken themſelves to 
© arms ? This was the field in which they might 


© obliterate the ſtain of their former diſgrace here 
„they might recover their glory.“ Then turning 
to thoſe from Meœſia, he rouſed them, * As the men 


© who began the revolt, and were the firſt movers 


© of the war. In vain they had defied the powers 


© of Vitellius with big words and menaces, if they 


„could not bear their looks and blows.” In this 
| 8 TN manner 
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manner he reaſoned with ſuch as he happened to ac- 
coſt. To the third Legion he diſcourſed more co- 
piouſly, and to their memory recalled their feats of 
renown ancient and late; How under Antony 
they had overthrown the Parthians, under Cor- 
 bulo the Armenians; and not long fince diſcom- 
© fited the Sarmatians.“ He next applied, with 
great warmth to the Prætorians. For you, ſaid 
| © he, if you conquer not now, what other Gene- 
„ral will ever receive you, what other camp will 
admit you, who are no longer ſoldiers, but de- 
© graded? Yonder amongſt the foes are your ban- 
* ners and your arms, and yonder, if you are van- 
. * quiſhed, death abides you; for, of your ſhame 
you have already ſeen the end.“ There enſued 
from every quarter cries and ſhoutings; and juſt 
then the third Legion, according to the Cuſtom in 
Syria, paid their adoration to the riſing ſun. 
From this incident a rumour flew, whether for- 
tuitous or contrived by the General, That Muci- 
anus was arrived, and between the armies mutual 
© ſalutations had paſſed. ' Inſtantly they preſſed to 
2 cloſer charge, as if really reinforced by freſh ſuc- 
cours. In truth, Vitellius his hoſt were already 
become leis and disjointed; as men who without 
a Leader to controul them, cloſed or opened juſt as 
particulars were moved by the impulſe of their own 
duty or fear. When Antonius perceived them diſ- 
ordered and plying, he puſhed them vehemently 
with a ſtrong and condenſed band; and their ranks | 
yielding, were utterly broken: nor was it poſſible 
to reſtore them, as they were embarraſſed and ob- 
ſtructed by their own carriages and engines. The 
conquerors too, eager to purſue, covered in parties 
the whole way. The more ſignal was this flaugh- 
ter, for that in it a ſon ſlew his father. I ſhall here 
recount the fact and the names of the men, as the 
ſame are recorded * Vipſtanus Meſſalla. Julius 
Man- 
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Manſuetus, a native of Spain, liſting in the Legion 


called Rapax, left behind him at home a ſon, then 


a boy, who afterwards growing up, and having 


been under Galba inrolled in the ſeventh Legion, 


happened there to confront his father, and wounded 
him ſo that he fell. Whilſt he rifled this his parent 


| = expiring, he was by him known, and knew 


im again. He then embraced his pale corſe, and 
with a voice doleful and ſad, ſupplicated the manes 


of his father © to be atoned, nor to hold him in 
© horror as a parricide; upon the public only 


© the crime was to be charged; and in a general 
© tumult of civil arms poor and ſmall was the part 


of a ſingle ſoldier.” He at the ſame time lifted 


up the body, digged a grave, and towards his pa- 


rent diſcharged the laſt duty. Such who were 


neareſt obſerved what paſſed, as did then many 


more. Hence through the whole hoſt the wonder- 


ful accident flew, with many wailings, and with 


bitter execration upon a war thus unnatural and 
barbarous. Yet with never the more reluctance 


they proceeded firſt to butcher, then to ſpoil their 
kinſmen, their relations, nay, their brethren. They 


tell what a crying iniquity has been done, and do 


Upon their approach to Cremona, there pre- 


ſented itſelf a taſk altogether new and immenſe. In 
the war againſt Otho, the ſoldiers from Germany 


had pitched their camp quite round the walls, and 
quite round their camp had drawn a great trench: 


and to this too had ſince added freſh bulwarks. At 
fight of all theſe the conquerors were checked, and 
heſitated, as in truth their Leaders were unreſolved: 


what directions to give. To proceed to the affault 


with an army already waſted and weary. with. the: 


continued toils. of a day and a night, were an en- 
terprize full of difficulty; and, as no. ſuccour ort 


refuge was nigh, it were full of danger. If they 


ſhould 
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ſhould return to Bedriacum, intolerable were the 
_ fatigue from a journey ſo long, and vain and abor- 
tive would then prove their victory gained. Should 
they here ſtay and encamp, this too was a courſe 
to be dreaded fo near the enemy; for that by a ſud- 
den fally he might attack and diſtreſs the men when 
diſperſed and employed in their works. Above all 

their apprehenſions was that adminiſtered by their 
own ſoldiers, men apter to tempt perils than to bear 
__ delays. To them all meaſures that were ſafe were 
diſtaſteful, and in feats of temerity they placed 
their hopes; ſo that for all the ſlaughter which 
they ſuffered, for all their gorings, and their blood 
ſpilt, they found full compenſation in the luſt and 
fruition of ſpoil. 3j; Tenge: 
. To this humour Antonius yielded, and ordered 
the ſoldiers, in the form of a ring, to inveſt the 


entrenchment for an equal aſſault. At firſt the 


conflict was maintained by diſtant vollies of ſtones 
and arrows; whence the ſoreſt havock fell upon 
the forces of Veſpaſian, as againſt them blows 
were dealt with force ſuperior from above. Anon 
he aſſigned different ſtations to the ſeveral Legions, 

round the ramparts and againſt the ſeveral gates: 
that by thus dividing the taſk into lots the coward 
might be diſtinguiſhed from the brave, and a com- 
petition for glory animate all. To the third Le- 
gion and the ſeventh belonged the quarter facing 
the road to Bedriacum; as did that upon the right 
hand to the eighth and the ſeventh, named Clau- 
diana. The ardour of the thirteenth Legion car- 
ried them directly to the port towards Brixia. 
There enſued a ſhort reſpite, till from the neigh- 
bouring fields were brought ſpades and pickaxes by 
ſome, by others hooks and ladders. Then raiſing 
their ſhields over their heads, and thence forming 
a continued ſhell, under its ſhelter they advanced 
to the foot of the bulwarks. On both fides was 
: poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed the military proweſs of Romans : The 


bands of Vitellius hurled down quantities of migh- 
ty ſtones; and as the ſhell, thus battered, became 


looſe and tottering, with ſpears and Jong poles my 
pierced and rent it, till they had thus quite diſ- 
ſolved the contexture of the ſhields; then beat to 
the ground -the men beneath, and laughtered or 
maimed them with huge havock. 

The onſet began to flacken and diſcontinue, til 


the Leaders who found the ſoldiers exhauſted, and 
unmoved by exhortations barren of profit, pointed 
to Cremona, and offered it as their ſpoil. Whether 
by Hormus this device was ſtarted, as Meſſalla 
recounts, or whether more credit be due to the au- 
thority of Caius Plinius, who charges it upon An- 
tonius; is a doubt which I cannot eaſily clear. I 
ſhall only ſay that, even in this proceeding, horrible 


as it was, neither did Antonius, nor did Hormus, 
in the leaſt vary from the courſe of their paſt lives 


and infamy. Thus encouraged, nothing could ſcare 
or retard the men; regardleſs of wounds and blood, 
they laboured to demoliſh the rampart, preſſed and 
| battered the gates, ſtood upon the ſhoulders of one 


another, climbed upon the ſhell of ſhields now re- 


ſtored, and ſeized the weapons in the hands of the 
enemy, nay, the hands too which held them. To- 
gether headlong tumbled the hale and the maimed, 

ſuch as were half dead with ſuch as were juſt dying, 
and together periſhed under various forms: So that 


here, in all its ghaſtly News; the horrors of death 


were diſplayed. 


By the ſeventh Legion and the third, the Sens 


conflict was maintained. The General too, An- 
tonius, with a ſelect detachment of Auxiliaries, ex- 


erted himſelf in the ſame quarter. When the party 
of Vitellius were no longer able to ſuſtain the ſhock 
of men all obſtinately combined to ſucceed or die, 
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by the ſhell of ſhields below; they at laſt hurled 
down upon the aſſailants the miſſive engine itſelf, 

huge and ponderous as it was. As this failed not 
to cruſh and overwhe'm thoſe upon whom it fell, 
ſo in its own overthrow it involved that of the 
pinnacles and ridge of the ramparts. At the ſame 
inſtant, the tower adjoining yielded to the continual 
vollies of ſtone+, and fell. Whilſt here the ſeventh 
Legion, formed into a band ſharp in front, ſtrove 
to enter, the third with their ſwords and axes broke 
the gate. That Caius Voluſius, a ſoldier of the 
third Legion, was the firſt who forced an entrance, 
is apparent from the concurrence of all hiſtorians. 
He having mounted the rampart, puſhed down all 
who reſiſted, and by his hand and his voice mani- 
feſting himſelf to his fellows, cried aloud that the 

camp was taken. The reſt then burſt in: for Vi- 
tellius his men, now reduced to utter diſmay, were 
already leaping with great hurry from the battle- 
ments. With the bodies of the ſlain was filled the 
whole ſpace between the camp and Cremona. 
Here again was preſented a new ſcene of diff 
culties and fatigues, the walls of the City mighty 
and high, ſtrong towers of ſtone, the gate ſecured 
with vaſt bars of iron, the ſoldiers already brandiſh- 
ing their inſtruments of deſtruction, the inhabi- 
tants numerous and devoted to the party of Vitel- 
lius, in the town a great part of Italy aſſembled at 
the Fair now holden there upon ſtated days: An 
incident which to thoſe who defended it yielded 
matter of ſuccour, becauſe of the multitude ; and, 
to thoſe who attacked it, matter of ſtimulation, 
becauſe of the prey. Antonius ordered fire to be im- 
mediately ſet to all the moſt ſumptuous and beautiful 
buildings in the neighbourhood of the City; if per- 
adventure the people of Cremona might, by ſee- 
ing their poſſeſſions deſtroyed, be induced to change 
their allegiance. Into ſuch houſes as ſtood near the 
walls, 
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walls, and in height exceeded the battlements, he 
_ conveyed all his braveſt men, enow to fill the upper 


ſtories 3 from whence with rafters, tiles and flaming 


_ torches they drove away all who made oppoſition. 


Already the Legions had compacted and formed 
themſelves into a ſhell, whilſt others were now 
pouring volleys of ſtones and darts, when the bra- 


very oithe Vitellian bands began by little and lit- 


tle to droop. Each in proportion as he excelled 
in rank, was forward to yield to fortune : The 


| feared that, were Cremona too once ſtormed, there 
would be no longer room for pardon left, and all 


the fury of the conquerors would recoil, not upon 
the rabble of ſoldiers, bare and indigent, but upon 


the Tribunes and Centurions, men whoſe blood 
promiſed booty. The common men, who beyond 
the preſent think not, and from the lownefs of 
their lot derive the greater ſafety, perſiſted in their 
oppoſition. They roved through the ſtreets, or 


lay retired in the houſes, and ſought not peace 


even at a time when they had dropped all efforts of 
war. The chief officers aboliſhed the name and 
images of Vitellius: From Cæcina too they re- 


moved his bonds (for even then he was under 
them) and beſought him to plead in their behalf for 


mercy. As he denied their ſuit, and ſwelled with 


haughtineſs and ſcorn, they perſevered to impor- 


tune him with many tears: The laſt inſtance ſurely, 
and the higheſt of affliction and abaſement, when 


ſo many brave men were reduced to ſupplicate the 


ſuccour of a traitor. Next they hung from the 
walls the ſacred hoods and veils from the temples; 


and, when Antonius had ordered all violence to 


be ſtayed, they bore forth their Eagles and Banners. 
After followed the ſorrowful hoſt without their 


arms, and with their eyes faſtened to the ground. 
Around them gathered the conquerors, and at firſt 


inſulted them with revilings, nay, were near chaſtiſing 


them 
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them with blows : Yet, as it was perceived how 
tamely the vanquiſhed preſented their perſons and 
faces to all indignities, how they had relinquiſhed 
all pride and fierceneſs, and bore with ſignal pa- 
tience all their calamities, it began to be remem- 
bered, that theſe were the ſame men, who havin 
gained the late victory at Bedriacum, had een, 
their ſucceſs with lenity. But as ſoon as Cæcina 
approached, arrayed and attended with Lictors and 
the Robe of State, and paſſed in the pomp of Con- 
ſul through a lane purpoſely made in the throng, 
rage ſeized the conquering hoſt. They bitterly up- 
braided him for his pride, and for his cruelty ; nay, 
| ſuch is the abhorrence naturally annexed to deeds 
of villainy, that they even upbraided him for his re- 
volt. Antonius checked their violence, and furniſh- _ 
ing him with a guard, ſent him away towards Veſ- 
paſian. 
The ie of Cremona, the while, were 
ſorely oppreſſed among ſuch a multitude of armed 
men. They were in truth threatened with a preſent 
_ maſſacre, till, by the intreaties of the Leaders, the 
raging ſoldiers became aſſuaged. Antonius more- 
over calling an aſſembly, made a ſpeech, full of 
high applauſes upon the conquerors, full of gentle- 
neſs towards the vanquiſhed. TO Cremona his 
expreſſions boded neither mercy nor wrath. The 
army, beſides their inherent luſt of plunder, were 
ſimulated by an old rancour to ſeek the overthrow 
of that Colony. The inhabitants were believed, 
even in the war againſt Otho, to have ſupported 
the cauſe of Vitellius : Soon after too, when the 
thirteenth Legion had been left to rear an Amphi- 
theatre there, as the lower Citizens every where 

have ſpirits pert and ſcornful, they of Cremona had 
with biting and petulant jeſts conſtantly provoked 
and derided the men. To heighten this ill humour 
and deſpite, there concurred the late combat of 
Gladiators 
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Gladiators preſented there by Cæcina, and that the 
ſame place had been now twice the ſeat of the war, 
that it had furniſhed the army of Vitellius with pro- 


viſions, that even ſome of the women were lain in 
the fight, carried thither by their paſſionate zeal for 
the cauſe. Moreover, by means .of the Fair, the 


City, though in itſelf very rich, was filled with a 
diſplay of wealth ſtill more abundant. The other 
Lenden were all eclipſed by Antonius. Upon him 
his ſignal fortune and fame drew all eyes. He, to 
waſh himſelf from the ſtains of blood, had preſent 
recourſe to a bath, where a word, which he hap- 
pened to drop, was quickly remarked and divulged. 
As he complained of the imperfect warmth, he add- 
ed, that it would ſuddenly prove abundantly hot :? 
A faying which, though pleaſantly uttered to his 


ſlaves, turned upon him the whole odium and indig- 


nation of the Public, as if by this he had given the 
watch-word for ſetting fire to Cremona, which was 
already 1 in a blaze. 
Into it there had ruſhed forty. thouſand men, all 

in their arms; of the baſe retainers to the camp, 


{ſtill a greater number, and more abandoned to feats 


of licentiouſneſs and barbarity. No ſecurity ac- 
crued from the age 0: perſons, none from dignity 
of place, and neither proved a reſtraint from join- 
ing acts of conſtupration to thoſe of murder, and 
acis of murder to thoſe of conſtupration. Men 
ſtooping under a load of years, and matrons paſt 
their age, as they would yield no price, were drag- 

ged along in mockery and mirth. When in their 


there fell any virgin grown, or lovely boy 


ae all the limbs of the tender prey were rent aſun- 
der by the ſtruggles and competition of theſe ſons 
of cruelty ; then, in the rage of diſappointment, 
with their bloody hands they butchered each other. 
Whilſt from the ſeveral Temples they were carry- 
ing loads of treaſure, or the facred gifts and orna- 


ments 
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ments of maſſy gold, every one under a burden of 
his own, they were themſelves ſpoiled and flaugh- 
tered by others who were ſtronger. Some deſpiſing 
the booty which was preſent and obvious, by mer- 
cileſs tortures and ſtripes forced the proprietors to 
ſearch out whatever they had concealed, to dig up 

whatever they had buried. In their hands they bore 
flaming torches : Theſe they threw, as notable ſport, 
into empty houſes, ſuch as they had juſt ſtripped, 

and into Temples which they had firſt made deſo- 
late. And, as in an army different in language and 
eam an army variouſly compoſed, of Roman 
Citizens, of confederates, and of ſtrangers, various 


too, and different were their paſſions and purſuits; - 


and to every one ſome or other act of violence 
ſeemed right; nor was any act whatſoever for- 
born as unjuſt, During four whole days did Cre- 
mona bear depredations and the flames. When un- 
der the fury of the fire all things, whether ſacred or 
prophane, had ſubſided, the Temple of Mephitis, 
ſtanding without the walls, remained intire whether, 
by its ſituation, not expoſed, or preſerved by the in- 
terpoſition of the Goddeſs. 
Such was the end of Cremona, two bundred ood 
eighty-ſix years after its riſe. It was founded under 
the Conſulſhip of Tiberius Sempronius and Publius 
Cornelius, when Hannibal was ready to fall into 
Italy, as a barrier againſt the Gauls on the other 
| fide the Po, or any other power meditating an ir- 
ruption from beyond the Alps. Thus it grew and 
flouriſhed in number of people, convenience of ri- 
vers, richneſs of territory, and affinities with other 
nations of Italy; a Colony in all our foreign wars 
never hurt, but in our civil diſſentions ſignally un- 
happy. Antonius ſtruck with ſhame for the barba- 
rity committed, which upon him was continually 
drawing freſh abhorrence, iſſued a public order 
8 That no one eule preſume to hold captive an | 
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© citizen of Cremona.“ Vain too and unprofitable 
to the ſoldiers had ſuch prey been rendered by the 


unanimous combination of Italy, to refuſe the pur- 


chaſe of ſuch for their ſlaves. Thus they who had 


them began to murder them. When this inhuma- 


nity became known, their kindred and relations 


made haſte to redeem them. Shortly after the re- 
mainder of the people returned to Cremona. The 


places of public reſort, and the Temples, were re- 


ſtored by the liberality and contribution of the Co- 


lony. They had moreover to encourage them, 
ſpecial countenance and exhortation from Veſpa- 
ian. % eel Tie Foy 


Now, as through putrefaCtion and carcaſſes the 
ground was polluted and noiſome, the vanquiſhers 
could not long lodge upon the ruins in which the 
city was buried. They therefore retired three miles 
from thence, and finding the ſoldiers of Vitellius 


ſcattered and diſmayed, replaced them again, each: 
under his former banner. Over Illyrium too they 
diſperſed the conquered Legions; leſt, as the civil. 


war ſtill ſubſiſted, they might form dangerous de- 


ſigns. They thereafter ſent meſſengers into Britain 


and into both Spains, there to blazon their victory; 


as into Gaul they alſo diſpatched Julius Calenus a 


Tribune, and into Germany Alpinus Montanus, 
Commander of a Cohort, two officers choſen for 
oſtentation and parade, as the latter was of Treves, 

the former an Eduan, both partizans of Vitellius. 
At the ſame time, guards were poſted upon the paſ- 
ſes of the Alps from a jealouſy entertained of Germa- 


ny, as if for the ſuccour of Vitellius that country 


Now Vitellius, when Cæcina Was departed, hav- 
ing in a few days after cauſed Fabius Valens to take 


the field, abandoning the functions of an Emperor, 


ſmothered ali his cares in voluptuouſneſs and exceſs, 
made no warlike preparations, by no military ex- 
e „%%% erciſes 
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erciſes preſerved the vigour of the ſoldiers, by no 
pathetic harangues inſpired them with confidence 
and zeal, ſhewed himſelf not in public, nor court- 
ed the affection of the people, but buried in the 
bowers and alleys of his gardens, had in oblivion 
equally drowned all thoughts of things paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future; like certain beaſts ſo liſtleſs and 
heavy, that if you throw them but provender, he 
ſtill for ever, reſigned to ſtupidity and flumbering. 

Under this courſe of floth and gluttony, in the grove 
at Aricinum, he was alarmed with tidings of the 
deſertion of Lucilius Baſſus, and the defeQion of 

the Fleet at Ravenna. Soon after came another me- 
lancholy account, yet blended with joy, that Cæ- 
cina had revolted, but by the army was caſt into 
bonds. In his ſpirit undiſcerning and ſtupid, joy 


_ overcame anxiety. Back he returned to Rome with 


mighty alacrity and exultation, and in a full aſ- 
ſembly accumulated many praiſes upon the duty 
and devotion of the ſoldiers. Upon Publius Sabi- 
nus, Captain of the Prætorian Guards, becauſe of 
his intimacy with Cæcina, he ordered chains to be 
put, and in his place ſubſtituted Alphenus Varus. 
He preſently after met the Senate, and to them 
_ addreffed himſelf in a ſpeech purpoſely framed, with 
ſtrains very high and boaſling. To theſe the Sena- 
tors rephed in many flights of elaborate flattery. 
The firſt who propoſed judgment to paſs againſt Cæ- 
cina, a judgment deadly and terrible, was Lucius 
Vitellius. Immediately all the reſt, in a ſtile of in- 
dignation well ſtudied, declared their abhorrence, 
That he who was Conſul ſhould thus betray the 
© Commonweal, he who was General, his Emperor; 
© he, upon whom riches had been poured ſo vaſt, pub- 
© lic honours fo many, betray his friends and benefac- 
tor.“ Thus they appeared to complain in behalf of 
Vitelhus, but in reality uttered their own juſt grief and 
reſentment. In all their ſyeeches not a man dropped 
Far. III. L the 
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the leaſt inveCtive againſt the oppoſite Leaders. They 


.only blamed, © the miſtake and indiſcretion of the 
© armies, ' and with great circumſpection avoided all 
mention of Veſpaſian. One too was found who by 


ſervile court. obtained the Conſulſhip for one day, (as 


ſo much remained of Cæcina's term) with infinite 


deriſion upon him who beſtowed, as well as upon him 
vho accepted. Upon the laſt day of October, Ro- 


ſcius Regulus began this his Magiſtracy, and with 
the day his Magiſtracy ended. It was by wiſe men 
obſerved, that never till then had one Conſul been 


fubſtituted to another, till the office were firſt abro- 
_ gated, or a law ſolemnly publiſhed. For there had 
been before a Conſul for one day, Caninius Rebi- 
| lus, during the Dictatorſhip of Julius Cæſar, at a 
juncture when offices were ſhortened to gratify ſuch | 
 _ as had merited in the civilwar. : 


During theſe days was publicly known the death 


of Junius Blæſus, and employed the tongues of all 


men. Concerning it I have learnt the following 


account. Vitellius, whilſt he laboured under a griev- 
ous malady in the gardens of Servilius, perceived, 


during the night, a tower in the neighbourhood il- 


luminated with a multitude of lights. As he ex- 


preſſed curioſity to know the occaſion, he was in- 
formed, That Cæcina Tuſcus celebrated at his 


© houſe a great banquet for many gueſts, but the 
© foremoſt in dignity was Junius Blæſus.“ In re- 


counting particulars, terrible aggravations were made 
a4 every thing miſrepreſented. © What pompous 


* preparations and parade, to what flights of gaiety 7 


and mad revellings they had let looſe their minds.” 
Nor were there wanting ſome to arraign 'Tuſcus 


himſelf and others: But they charged Blæſus as 
more criminal than all, That whilſt the Emperor 
© languiſhed under fickneſs, he thus kept days of 
76 feſtivity and rejoicing.” When to ſuch as eagerly 
watch the paſſions and Gſguſts of Princes, it ap- 
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peared manifeſt that the Emperor was exaſperated 
and that the doom of Blæſus might be accompliſhed, 
upon Lucius Vitellius was preſently devolved the 


taſk of maintaining the accuſation. He, from a 


ſpirit of malignity and envy, bearing ſpecial enmity 


to Blzfus, for that in a reputation glorious and po- 


pular, he ſo far ſurpaſſed himſelf, contaminated with 


every ſort of infamy, went directly, and opening 


the Emperor's chamber, catched in his arms the 


| Emperor's ſon, and before him fell upon his knees. 


To the other, who inquired into the cauſe of ſuch 


his confuſion, he anſwered, * That from no dread 
0 


of his own, from no anxiety for himſelf, he came 


thus to pour out his prayers and tears: No; it 


was for his brother, it was for the children of his 


brother, that theſe prayers were uttered and theſe _ 


tears flowed. In vain was Veſpaſian feared, he 


whom ſo many German Legions, whom fo many 
Provinces all faithful and brave, whom finally 


tracks ſo immenſe of land and ſea, concurred to 
repel and confine to Legions far remote. It be- 
hoved him rather to guard againſt an enemy with 


in the walls of Rome, nay, an enemy in his own 
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nian Houſe, and that of Mark Antony; one 


ſprung from the race of the Cæſars, and offici- 
_ ouſly preſenting himſelf to the ſoldiers, to win 


their affections by his complaiſance, to raiſe their 


admiration of his magnificence. Upon this ob- 


ject centered the minds of all men, whilſt Vitel- 


lius regardleſs of friends and enemies, cheriſhed 
his ſupplanter, who from amidſt the frolics and 


wantonneſs of banquetting, beheld the pains and 


agonies of the Prince. Upon the Emperor it was 
incumbent for this night's inſolent and ill-timed 


mirth, to repay him with a night doleful and dead- 


Illy; whence he might be convinced that Vitellius 
ſtill lived, that he ſtill reigned, and, ſhould fate 
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© happen to remove him, had a ſon to ſucceed 
& 1 „5 


Whilſt between the iniquity propoſed and fear 


for himſelf, Vitellius wavered under perplexity and 
diſmay, leſt by deferring the doom of Blæſus he 
ſhould haſten his own, and from openly ordering 
the execution much public hate and horror might 
enſue, he found it the beſt expedient to diſpatch him 
by poiſon. To the guilt of this black exploit he 
added credit and proof, by viſiting Blæſus in his laſt 
moments, with glaring marks of joy. He was al- 
ſo heard to drop an expreſſion full of barbarity, by 
declaring (for I ſhall repeat the very words) That 
he had glutted his eyes by beholding the death of 
his enemy.“ In Blæſus, beſides the ſignal ſplen- 
dor of his race, and the elegance of his life and ac- 
compliſhments, there had 5 
legiance not to be changed. He had been before 
courted by Cæcina and other Grandees of the par- 
ty, to join with them againſt Vitellius, whom even 


then they were caſting off whilſt his cauſe yet proſ- 


pered without check; but, with conſtancy unſhaken, 


he rejected their ſuit, and ever ſhewed himſelf a 


man void of all ſtain, free from all faction, fond 

of no ſudden elevation whatſoever, and ſo much leſs 

fond of ſovereignty, that he narrowly miſſed being 
_ deemed worthy of it. OE oo anni ne by Wit 
Fabius Valens, in the mean time, at the head of 

a huge and effeminate hoſt of eunuchs and harlots, 
advancing with a pace too ſlack and indolent for 


one who proceeded to war, received tidings ſent 


expreſs, that Lucilius Baſſus had betrayed to the 
enemy the Fleet at Ravenna: and, had he quicken- 
ed his march, he might have prevented the defec- 
tion of Cæcina, then halting, or at leaſt have over- 


taken the Legions ere the battle had been riſqued. 


Nor were there wanting ſome to adviſe him, That 
© with a few faithful attendants, chuſing private 


© ways, 
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© ways, and avoiding Ravenna, he ſhould travel 
© directly to Hoſtilia or. Cremona.“ To others it 


| ſeemed more eligible, © to ſend to Rome for the 
Prætorian Guards, and then with a powerful band 


© force their way.“ He himſelf, yielding to fruit- 
leſs procraſtinations, waſted, in conſulting, the op- 


portunities for aCting. Anon, ſighting both theſe 
counſels and ſhewing neither ſuthcient reſolution 


nor ſufficient foreſight, he choſe a part, which in de- 


ſperate exigencies is ever the worſt, by following a 
middle courſe : He wrote to Vitellius, and deſired 
ſuccours. 


From Vitellius came ines Cohorts, with the Squa- 


dron of horſe from Britain; a number ill concerted, 


too great to be led by ſtealth, not great enough to 


break through the enemy. Valens even under all 


the diſtreſs and peril that encompaſſed him, forbore 
not to earn freſh infamy, but was branded for riot- 


ing in wicked and impure pleaſures, and for defiling 


the houſes of his ſeveral hoſts with feats of adul- 


tery and conſtupration. He was inveſted with pow- _ 
er, furniſhed with treaſure, and now exerting the 
laſt efforts of debauchery during the overthrow of 


his fortune. At laſt, upon the coming of the foot 
and horſe, appeared the unhappy abſurdity of the 


meaſures taken; ſince a band ſo ſmall, however 
faithful in their eee they had been, were nei- 
ther able to march through an enemy's country, 
nor had brought with them perfect ſteadineſs and 


fidelity. They were however, checked by ſhame, 


and by reverence for the preſence of their General; 


reſtraints which were not likely to laſt amongſt men 


thirſting after dangers, hardened againſt all ſenſe of 5 


reproach and diſhonour. Moved with this appre- 
henſion, and retaining with himſelf a few, ſuch as 
had not changed their affections upon the change of 
fortune, he ſent forward the Cohorts to Ariminum . 
The Cavalry he ordered: to guard. their rear. He 
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himſelf turning aſide, bent his Courſe to Umbria, 


and from thence to Etruria, Having here learnt the 
iſſue of the battle at Cremona, he conceived a de- 
ſign no wiſe daſtardly, which, had it been accom- 


pliſhed would have produced very terrible events: 


He propoſed to embark for Narbon Gaul, and land- 


ing upon any part of that coaſt, to rouſe all the 
Provinces of Gaul, and all the Roman forces there, 


as alſo the ſeveral nations of Germany, and thence a 


NEW War. 


Againſt the garriſon of Ariminum, diſmayed up- 


on the departure of Valens, Cornelius Fuſcus ad- 
vanced with an army, and ſending ſmall gallies 
round the neighbouring ſhore, beſet them by land 
and ſea. He alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of the plains of 
Umbria, and of the territories of Picenum all along 
the Adriatic Gulph. Thus between Veſpaſian and 


Vitellius all Italy was ſhared, and the ridges of the 
Apennine were the common boundary. Fabius Va- 


lens having embarked in the Port of Piſa, was by a 
contrary wind, or a calm, forced to land at Mo- 
naco. Not far from thence abode Marius Matu- 


rus, Procurator of the Maritime Alps, a faithful 
| adherent to Vitellius, one who, though all the coun- 
try around eſpouſed the oppoſite party, had never 


ſwerved from his allegiance. From him Valens 
found a kind reception, but was deterred by him 
from venturing raſhly into Narbon Gaul. His fol- 
lowers at the ſame time began to warp, their faith 
yielding to the force of fear. For into the oath to 
Veſpaſian, Valerius Paulinus the Procurator had 
drawn all the States round about; an Officer of 
known bravery, and Veſpaſian's friend before his 
_ elevation. In the Colony of Forojulium too, as a:. 


city which commanded all acceſs from the ſea, he 


held a garriſon, conſiſting of men diſcharged by 
Vitellius, now again all invited to take arms, and 
all frankly reſuming them. 80 much the * ſp 
| aud. 
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alſo was his ſway, for that Forojulium was his na- 


tive city; and amongſt the Prætorians he poſſeſſed 
much perſonal reverence, as having been once their 


Tribune. Moreover, the inhabitants, through par- 


tiality to their fellow- citizen, and in proſpect of 
aggrandizing themſelves, everted all their might to 
ſupport the party. When all theſe terrible diſpo- 


ſitions with ſuch care ſettled, and by the voice of 


rumour amply heightened, were currently related 


amongſt the adherents of Vitellius, already anxious 


and perplexed, Fabius Valens returned directly to 


his veſſels with four of the Emperor's body-guard, 


three friends, and as many Centurions. TO Ma- 
turus and the reſt, if they li 
Veſpaſian, full liberty was left. For what remains; 


ed to ſtay, and ſwear to 


to Valens the ſea doubtleſs yielded greater ſecurity. 


than any abode in the cities or upon the ſhore ;. but, 


whilſt he remained under painful doubt about his fu- 


ture fortune, and rather certain what to avoid than. 


upon what to rely, he was by the violence of con- 
trary winds driven upon the Stechades, Iſlands near 
Marſeilles. There ſome gallies, purpoſely ſent by 


Paulinus, took him priſoner. 
When Valens was taken, all places followed the 
fortune of the conqueror; as in Spain the example 


began from the firſt Legion named Adjutrix, which, 
in tenderneſs to the memory of Otho, bearing de- 


ſpight to Vitellius, drew at this time along with it 


the tenth alſo and the ſixth. Nor, in the Provinces 
of Gaul, was there any heſitation. And, as in Bri- 
tain ſignal was the affection found for Veſpaſian, 
who had, 1n the reign of Claudius, commanded the 


ſecond Legion there, and acquitted himſelf with 
great glory, and martial proweſs ; that country too 


acceded to his party; yet not without ſtruggle and 
oppoſition from the other Legions, in which many 
Centurions and many foldiers had been promoted by 
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Vitellius, and were brought with regret to change a 


prince whom they had already experienced. 


From this animoſity and conteſt in the army, and 
from the rumours of our inteſtine war, continually 


flying, the Britons reſumed their ancient defiance 


and hoſtilities, led by the ſway of Venuſius, who, 


beſides his inherent ferocity, and ſettled hate to the 


Roman name, was inflamed by perſonal enmity and 
rage towards Queen Cartiſmandua. This lady 
ruled over the Brigantes, mighty in the luſtre of her 
race. Her puiſſance too had been largely augment- 


ed, ſince her taking of King Caractacus, whom b 


guile ſhe had ſeized, and delivering him to the Ro- 
mans had thence; the merit of having embelliſhed 
the triumph of the Emperor Claudius. Hence her 
great opulence, and hence the wild riot following 
_ proſperity. Rejecting Venuſius, who was her huſ- 
band, ſhe eſpouſed Vellocatus his armour-bearer, and 


upon him with her perſon conferred her crown. By 


this act of reproach ſhe wrought the preſent diſſolu- 
tion of her houſe. With her huſband remained the 
zealand inclinations of the State; for the adulterer 
was engaged the lewdneſs of the Queen, and all 
her cruelty exerted. Venuſius having called in ſuc- 
cours, and gained the Brigantes themſelves to revolt, 
reduced Cartiſmandua to extreme peril and diſtreſs, 

From the Romans ſhe then implored a reinforce- 


ment; and indeed our Cohorts and Squadrons of 


horſe, after ſeveral encounters with variable ſucceſs, 
reſcued the Queen herſelf from impending peril. 
The Kingdom continued to Venuſius, and upon us 
the war. _ | „ | 


During the ſame conjuncture, commotions pre- 


vailed in Germany, as well through the ſpiritleſs 


conduct of our Generals, as through the turbulent 


behaviour of the Legions. Inſomuch, that by aſ- 
_ faults from foreign nations, and by the perfidiouſ- 
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neſs and defection of nations allied, the Roman in- 
tereſt there had well nigh been aboliſhes. I ſhall 


hereafter recount the ſtory of this war, with its 


cauſes and events; for it continued long. The 
people of Dacia too were up in arms, a nation ne- 


ver well affected, and then by no awe reſtrained, 
ſince the army was withdrawn out of Meœſia. The 


firſt movements of affairs they had watched with 


attention, but in quiet: Anon, when they had learnt 
that all Italy was in a blaze of war, and on both 


ſides hoſtile minds and hoſtile doings, they ſtormed 
the winter lodgments. of the auxiliary Cohorts and 


Cavalry, and became maſters of both banks of the 

Danube. They were already proceeding to demo- 
liſh the entrenchments of the Legions, had not Mu- 
cianus ſent the ſixth Legion to oppoſe them: For 
he was apprized of the victory at Cremona, and 
apprehended what a terrible ſtorm of foreign violence £ 


muſt from each quarter enſue, ſhould the Dacians 


and Germans once break in through different limits. 


Preſent and aſſiſting, as often elſe, ſo then ſurely. 
was the good fortune of the Roman People, which. 
thither juſt at that inſtant drew Mucianus, and the 


forces of the Faſt; beſides that, ere he came, we 
had finiſhed the "conteſt at Cremona.. Fonteius 


Agrippa, juſt arrived from Aſia, where he had go- 
verned for a year with Proconſular authority, was 
appointed Governor of Mœſia, with a ſupply: of 


forces taken out of the late army of Vitellius; ſince, 


to diſperſe them through the Provinces, and hold 


them entangled in a war againſt foreigners, was 


"Sb meaſure concerted to preſerve domeſtic peace. 


Nor in other nations was there compoſure found. 


Throughout Pontus, one Who was a barbarian and 5 
a flave, and once Commander of the navy royal 


there, had with notable ſuddenneſs excited! an up- 
roar of arms. It was Anicetus, Freedman to King 
Polemon, and under him in. times paſt mighty in. 
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226 THE HISTORY Bock III. 
power, now full of bitterneſs and regret, ever ſince 
the Kingdom had been changed into a Roman 
Province. Arraying therefore, in the name of 
Vitellius, the ſeveral nations that dwell in Pontus, 
and, with the proſpect of ſpoil, ſeducing all ſuch 
as were extremely indigent, he ſaw himſelf Leader 

of no inconſiderable band, and with great rapi- 

dity affailed and entered Trapeſund, a City of 

Aſia exceeding ancient, founded by the Grecians 
upon the utmoſt confines of Pontus. 'There a Co- 
hort was ſlaughtered, the ſame formerly retained in 
the ſervice of the King: They had thereafter been 
_ preſented with the privilege of Roman Citizens, 
and thence in their arms and banners adhered to 
the uſage of the Romans, yet ſtill followed the idle 
life and licentious ſpirit of Greeks. He likewiſe 
burned the fleet, and with ſcorns and inſults ſcoured 
the ſea then unguarded, as from thence Mucianus 
had called the choice Gallies and all the Marines to 
Byzantium. Nay, the neighbouring Barbarians, 
' caſting off all reverence and fear, roved about for 
ſpoil in veflels haſtily built, ſuch as they call ſheds, 
ſhallow in the ſides, wide at bottom, and framed 
without bandage of iron or braſs. When the ſea 
ages, in proportion to the ſwelling of the waves 
they heighten the ſhell of their boats with addi- 
tional planks, till by degrees they cloſe above like a. 
roof. Thus they roll among the ſurges, with both. 
ends ſharp, and formed to row indifterently hither 

or thither, with eaſe and fafety.. „„ 

This affair merited the attention of Veſpaſian, 
who, to end it, choſe out a body of Vexillaries 
from the Legions, and for their Leader, Verdius. 
Geminus, an Officer diſtingutſhed in war. He, 
aſſailing the enemy whilſt they were diſconcerted, 
and roaming aſunder in purſuit of prey, drove 
them into their veſſels; then in ſome gallies made 
with diſpatch, chaſed Anicetus into the mouth. of 
the river Chobus; where he relied for ſafety, upon 


wy 
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the protection of Sedochus King of the Lacians, an 


ally whom he had purchaſed by money and preſents, 


And at firſt the King, in defence of his ſupplicant, 


betook himſelf to menaces and arms ; but, as ſoon 
as a recompence for his treachery was propoſed, and 


a war threatened, if he refuſed, his fidelity vanithed 
like that of other Barbarians: He ſtruck a bargain 


for the life of Anicetus, and ſurrendered all the fu- 


gitives. Thus ended that ſervile war. Whilit Veſ- 
paſian was yet rejoicing over this victory, to ſee 
that upon all his meaſures there attended a torrent 
of ſucceſs ſurpaſſing his own wiſhes, tidings of the 


battle at Cremona overtook him in Egypt. Hence 
he ſpeeded the faſter to Alexandria, that, ſince the 
army of Vitellius was utterly broken, he might now 
alſo diſtreſs Rome itſelf by famine, a City ever need- 
ing ſupplies. from abroad. For he was moreover 


preparing to invade Africa by ſea and land, a coun- 
try ſituated upon the ſame coaſt, and by intercept- 
ing tlie ſources of bread, to bring upon the enemy 
| 2 calamity of hunger, and with it that of difſen- 
ſion. 


Whilſt by ſuch changes as theſe over the face of 


the whole earth, the fortune of the Empire was 
paſſing from one head to another, Antonius Primus 


proceeded by no means in the ſame meaſure of in- 
nocence after his ſueceſs at Cremona; as he judged 
that what war could do he had:amply. done, and 


whatever was to follow would be eafily accompliſn- 
ed; or- whether it were, that, in a-ſpirit like his, a 
flow of felicity only laid open the avarice, pride, 
and other vices. hitherto ſmothered. and lurking. in 
it. He oppreſſed. Italy as. a country. by conquelt 


doomed to ſpoilz.' he: foothed and courted the Le- 
ions as his own; in all his ſayings, in all his do- 


ings, he ſought to fortify himſelf, ſought: to lay a 
mighty foundation: of power; and that he might 
inure the ſoldiers to wantouneſs, and wild freedom, 


he 
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228 THE HISTORY Book III. 
he frankly committed to the diſcretion of the Le- 
gions the-choice of. Centurions in the room of ſuch 
as were ſlam. By theſe popular ſuffrages, every the 


moſt factious and turbulent ſpirit came to be cho- 

ſen; nor were the ſoldiers any longer under the con- 
troulment of their Leaders, but the Leaders forced 
headlong by the fury of the ſoldiers : Proceedings ap- 


parently ſeditious, and contrived to debauch the ar- 


my. Anon he betook himſelf to feats of rapine, 
without the leaſt awe of Mucianus who was ap- 
_ proaching ; a neglect of more terrible conſequence. 


than if he had contemned Veſpaſian in perſon. - 
Now, as winter advanced, and the plains were 


flooded by the overflowing of the Po, the army 


marched forward, lightly equipped, free from in- 
eumbrance and baggage. At Verona were left the 


Banners and Eagles of the victorious Legions, with 


all that were aged, and all that were maimed, as 


-alſo. many that were hale and unhurt. As the rage 
of the war was already extinguiſhed, it ſeemed ſuf- 
ficient to lead on the auxihary Cohorts and Cavalry, 


with a choſen band from the Legions. The ele- 


venth Legion joined the hoſt; a Legion which at 


firſt had halted, but now, ſeeing the iſſue profper- 
ous, grieved that in it they had no ſhare. There 


zecompanied theſe, fix, thouſand. Dalmatians lately 


levied. Of all theſe additional forces: Poppæus Sil- 


vanus, a man of Conſular quality, was. Leader; 
but in Annius Baſſus, Commander of that Legion, 


the whole controul and management lay. He, un- 


der the guiſe of ſubmitting and obeying, ruled Sil- 
vanus, as one of himſelf impotent in war, and ever 
-waſting in talk the ſeaſons. of action: nor did An- 
nius fail to aſſiſt at whatever required diſpatch, with 
eonſtant induſtry void of oſtentation. To theſe 
forces were added all the ſelect Marines from Ra- 


venna, men who made ſuit: to: be employed in the 


Legions. Their places in the fleet were Apple 
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by the Dalmatians. The army and its Leaders 
halted at the temple of Fortune, under doubt and 
heſitation about the purſuit of their main deſign 


for they had heard that the Prætorian Cohorts were 
led out of Rome. They judged too that upon the 


Apennine they ſhould find guards poſted to oppoſe 


their paſſage. Beſides, they were terrified with 
want, in a country utterly deſolated by war, ter- 


rifed with the ſeditious clamour of the ſoldiers now 


importunate for the donative which they call Clava- 
rium. In truth, neither of money nor of grain had 


they made any proviſion. What diſconcerted them, 
and prevented it, was the temper of the ſoldiers, 


ſo rapacious and eager, ſince what they ſhould have 


received as allowance, they raviſhed N and waſt- 


ed as prey. 


By writers greatly celebrated 1 find it recorded, 


| that amongſt the conquering army ſuch barbarous 


indifference was found to all feats whatſoever, na- 
tural or againſt nature, that a common ſoldier in 
the Cavalry having averred, that in the late combat 


be had killed his brother, demanded a recompence 
from the Commanders for the exploit. Nor were 
they at liberty, either by the laws of humanity, to 


diſtinguiſh ſuch murder with an honourable reward, 
or, by the Policy of the war to puniſh it. IT hey 
poſtponed the man, as if to his ſervice and merit 
higher obligations were due than could preſently be 


_ diſcharged. Any further account about it I find 
not in the hiſtorians. Yet in our civil wars paſt 


there happened the like unnatural ſtroke; for, in- 


the conflict againſt Cinna at Janiculum, a ſoldier: 
of Pompey's flew his brother, and anon himſelf, 


upon diſcovering his fad miſhap, as. the ſtory is re- 
lated by Siſenna. So much more prompt in the 


days of our anceſtors, as was. glory to crown acts 


of virtue, ſo was remorſe to follow evil deeds. Such 


incidents as thele, revived. from ancient ſtory, it 


will 
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will not prove foreign to recount, whenever the 


paſſage or place requires the ſame, either as ex- 


amples of worthy actions, or ſolacements for thoſe 


which are wicked. | 


By Antonius, and the other Leaders of the par- 
ty, it was after deliberation agreed, to ſend for- 


ward the horſe, in order to make ſpecial ſearch 


through all Umbria for a tolerable paſſage over the 
ridges of the Apennine, to bring up the Banners and 
Eagles, and all the ſoldiers left at Verona, and by 
ſea and the Po to have abundant proviſions brought. 
Some againſt the Leaders there were, who ſtudied 


to frame obſtacles and delays : For Antonius was 


already grown too mighty and aſſuming, and from 


 Mucianus they hoped a treatment more equal and 


friendly. The truth is, Mucianus fretted at ſo quick 


a victory, and judged: that were he not preſent at 
the entry into Rome, he ſhould be deprived: of all 


ſhare in the war, and in the glory of the war. 
Hence to Primus and Varus he ſent frequent letters, 


full of doublings and uncertainty, now urging them 
to purſue their deſigns with vigour, anon recom- 


mending the advantages of procraſtination and cool- 
neſs, in a ſtile ſo contrived, that conformably to 


the iſſue, whatever it were, he might eaſily diſown 


all miſcarriages, or eaſily challenge all ſuccefs. With 


much more openneſs did he tranſmit his meaning 


and aims to Plotius Griphus, one lately dignified 


by Veſpaſian with the rank of Senator, and Com- 


mander of a Legion, and to other officers ſuch as he 


truſted. They too all returned anſwers ſuzh as 


cenſured the overhaſty motions of Primus and Va- 
rus, and ſuch as:complimented: Mucianus, . who, b 

conveying: theſe-letters to: Veſpaſian; had effectually 
cauſed all the proceedings and: counſels-of Antonius. 


to be prized: far beneath his hopes. This was what 


Antonius could brook with-no patience, and' upon 
Mucianus. he caſt all the blame, as one by whofe 


Book III. OF TACITUS. 1 
calumnies all his own exploits and perils were ren- 
dered of no eſtimation. Nor ſpared he bitter words, 
in his ſpeech ever violent, and a ſtranger to ſub- 
miſſion. To Veſpaſian he wrote letters, in ſtrains 
more pompous and aſſuming than towards an Em- 
peror are allowed, and not without ſevere reproaches 
tacitly aimed at Mucianus. He ſaid, It was he 
© himſelf who had urged the Pannonian Legions to 
action and arms; by his inſtigation and addreſs _ 
the Leaders in Mœſia had been influenced and 
rouſed ; by his vigour and perſeverance the mighty 
Alps had been attempted and paſſed, Italy poſ- 
ſeſſed, all ſuccours from Rhætia and Germany 
precluded. That the Legions of Vitellius, when 
found to be at variance and even disjoined, and 
been broken by a furious onſet from the horſe, 
then utterly diſcomfited by the infantry continuing 
the confli and ſlaughter for a whole day and 
night, was an action of conſummate luſtre, and 
by himſelf accompliſhed. To the fortune of war 
only muſt be aſcribed the fall of Cremona: in 
truth, with public damage much greater, nay, to 
the deſtruction of many noble Cities, had our 
civil diſſentions of old been carried on. He was: 
not one who fought for his Emperor with letters 
and meſſengers, but for him expoſed his perſon, 
and wielded his arms. Yet he meant not to leſſen 
the glory of ſuch as had attended the while to the 
eſtabliſhment of Aſia. The tranquility of Mceſta 
had been their ſtudy; it had been his to. preſerve 
and ſecure Italy. By his perſuaſions and autho- 
rity*had the Provinces of Gaul and Spain, the 
moſt powerful quarters of the Roman world; been 
brought to eſpouſe the cauſe of Veſpaſian But 
6 yainly beſtowed had been all his efforts: and fa- 
© tigues, if the recompences of fo many perils were. 
© to be reaped by ſuch only as had riſqued none.” 
Neither did theſe things. eſcape the knowledge of 
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222 THE HISTORY Bock HI. 
Mucianus. Hence between them enſued deadly 


enmities, in the exerciſe of which Antonius acted 


with an openneſs unguarded, Mucianus with cloſe- 


neſs and craft, and thence with rancour more im- 


placable. Ns pn Pn nc 
For Vitellius; as, after the ſore reverſe of his 


fortune at Cremona, he ſmothered the news of the 
calamity, by ſuch ſtupid diſſimulation he poſtponed 
not his diſtreſſes themſelves, but the remedies of 
bis diſtreſſes. For, had he declared the diſaſter, and 


had recourſe to advice, a reſource would have been 
found ſtill remaining of hopes and of forces. Whilſt, 
on the contrary, he feigned that all his proceedings 


proſpered, he by ſuch falſe repreſentations left his 
condition deſperate. About his own perſon was 
_ obſerved a wonderful ſilence concerning the war; 


through the City all diſcourſes about it were pro- 


hibited, and for this very cauſe the diſcourſes grew 
more common. Nay, ſuch as, had they been left 


to their liberty, would have recounted events truly, 


finding themſelves reſtrained, publiſhed them now 


with tragical aggravations. Nor were the Leaders 


of the enemy's hoſt wanting to blazon the fame of 
their victory: With this view whatever ſpies of 


Vitellius they ſeized they carried all over the camp, 
that they might behold the mighty force of the con- 
guering army, and then ſent them back to Rome. 


All theſe Vitellius, when he had ſecretly examined 
them, cauſed to be murdered. Signal was the firm 
neſs of ſpirit at this time manifeſted by Julius Agreſ- 


tis the Centurion; who, after many conferences 


with Vitellius, in which he had in vain laboured 


to awaken him to magnanimity and manhood, at 
laſt prevailed with him, that he himſelf might be 


fent to ſurvey the forces of the foe, and to learn. 


the late tranſaQuons at Cremona. Neither attempt- 
ed he to aſſume the lurking behaviour of a ſpy, and. 


_ eſcape the notice of Antonius, but declaring to him. 
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the inſtructions from the Emperor and his own de- 
ſign, demanded to view the whole in perſon. With 
him certain perſons were readily ſent, who ſhewed 
him all the ſcene of the fight, the deſolation and 
remains of Cremonia, and the Legions taken pri- 
ſoners. Agreſtis returned to Vitellius, and findi 


him to reject as ſo many falſifications all the ac- 
counts which he brought, nay, hearing himſelf ac- 


cuſed of corruption and infidelity; * Since then, 


_ © faid he, ſome remarkable confirmation is neceſ- 
_ © ſary, and ſince neither my life nor my death can 


© henceforth avail thee, I will furniſh thee with an 
evidence which thou mayeſt credit.“ Having ſo 
ſaid, he left his preſence, and with a voluntary death 
confirmed to be true what he had declared. Some 
authors relate, that by orders from Vitellius he was 
murdered, but of his faith and fortitude give the 


Vitellius, as it were, rouſed out of a deep ſleep, 


ordered Julius Priſcus, and Alphenus Varus, with 


fourteen Prætorian Cohorts and all the ſeveral Squa- 
drons of horſe to beſet the paſſes of the Appennine. 
After them marched a Legion drawn from the Ma- 


rines. So many thouſand forces, compoſed of ſe- 


lect men and ſelect horſes, had a different General 
commanded them, were abundantly able to have 
made even an offenſive war. The other compa- 
nies of the guards he committed to Lucius Vitel- 


lius his brother, for the defence of the City. For 
himſelf; without departing in the leaſt from his 
wonted courſe of debauchery, and full of impa- 
tience becauſe full of diſtruſt, he accelerated the 
election of magiſtrates, and then ſettled a ſucceſſion 


of Conſuls for many years. Our confederates he 
complimented with new leagues and conceſſions, 


foreigners with the privileges of Latium. Some 


nations he diſcharged from all tribute, upon others 


cConferred freſh advantages and immunities; and, in 
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234 THE HISTORY Book III. 
ſum, without all regard to futurity, rent and Ex- 
hauſted the Empire. But the common herd were 


ſtruck with theſe his acts of benevolence, ſo conſpi- 


cuous and mighty: Such as were extremely foohſh 
procured them at a price: With men of ſenſe they 
er for void, like all bounties which can neither 

e granted nor accepted without impairing the Pub- 


lic. At length, moved by the inceſſant ſuit of the 


army, which now lay at Mevania, and accompa- 
nied by a mighty band of Senators, ſeveral follow- 


ing to make their court, many more to comply 


with his deſire and fears, he arrived in the camp, in 


himſelf undetermined, and open to any traiterous 


counſel. „„ . „„ 
Whilſt he was diſcourſing to an aſſembly of the 


: ſoldiers, over his head there flew (a thing prodigi- 


ous to be told) a flock of ravenous birds ſo nu» 


merous, that like a black cloud, they darkened the 


day. With this concurred an omen of direful por- 


tent; a bull eſcaped from the altar, and overturn- 
ing all the equipage of the Sacrifice, was at laſt 


ſlain at a diſtance from thence, not in a place 
where it is cuſtomary to fell the victims. But the 
chief prodigy was, Vitellius himſelf, an Imperial 


Commander, unacquainted with warfare, a head 


void of counſel and foreſight. To others he was 
continually applying for information, how to put 


the army in array, what foreſight was required in 
gaining intelligence, and by what meaſures was the 


war to be puſhed or prolonged ? Nay, upon what- 


ever tidings arrived, he was ſure to betray much. 


dread and trembling, even in his countenance and 
gait : Then he never failed to be drunk. In the 
end, ſurfeited with the camp, and learning the re- 


volt of the Fleet at Miſenum, he returned to Rome, 
ſtill moſt terrified with the ſtroke that fell lateſt, 
and not attending to the ultimate danger and con- 


teſt. For when an occaſion was preſented ſo open 
. | and 
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and inviting for paſſing the Appennine with an ar- 
my in prime vigour, and falling upon an enemy 
3 with want and the rigour of winter, he, 
y diſperſing his forces, reſigned to certain ſlaughter 
and captivity a body of men ſo undaunted, ſuch 
zs, rather than abandon him, were determined to 
periſh for him: A proceeding directly againſt the 
judgment of all the ableſt Centurions, who, had 
their advice been required, would have adviſed what 
was righteous and true. Far from Vitellius his mi- 
nions kept ſuch men, and ſo diſpoſed and trained 
were the Emperor's ears, that whatever was whol- 
ſome he found to be harſn, nor would admit other 
counſels than ſuch as proved pleaſing and perni- 
JJ „ 
The Fleet at Miſenum Claudius Faventinus drew 
to revolt, by forging letters from Veſpaſian, and in 
his name tempting them with offers of reward for 
this their diſloyalty. Of ſuch prevalence, during 
civil diſſention, is any impudent attempt even of 
Andividuals; ſince this Faventinus was no other than 
2 Centurion who had been by Galba degraded with 
marks of ignominy. Over the Fleet there com- 
manded Claudius Appollinaris, who proved neither 
firm to his faith, nor reſolute in his infidelity: So 
that Apinius Tiro, once Prætor, and then acct- 
dentally at Minturnæ, preſented himſelf as a Lea- 
der to the revolters. By theſe the neighbouring 
_ Colonies and municipal Cities were vehemently 
preſſed to concur; and, as the people of Puteoli 
were eſpecially zealous for Veſpaſian, whereas they 
of Capua adhered faithfully to Vitellius, with the 
rage of the civil War they blended the ancient 
competition of jealous and angry neighbours. To 
ſoften and reclaim the minds of the ſoldiers Vi- 
tellius made choice of Julianus, who had lately 
ruled the fleet at Miſenum with a very gentle hand : 
For ſuccours he had allotted him one of the City 
Iß5 Cohorts 
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Cohorts and the band of Gladiators, which were 
already under his authority. When this body and 
that of the revolters came to encamp near each other, 
Julianus, without pauſing long, went over to the 
party of Veſpaſian, and together they maſtered Tar- 
racina, a City deriving its ſecurity rather from the 
 fituation and walls, than from the e and ſteadi- 


neſs of the inhabitants. 
When to Vitellius theſe tranſactions were lin; 


he cauſed part of his forces to remain at Narnia 
under the Captains of the Prætorian Guards, and 
fent his brother Lucius with ſix Cohorts and five 
hundred horſe, to make head againſt the inſurrec- 
tions begun in Campania. He himſelf, under great 


anguiſh of ſpirit, was yet revived by the teſtimonies 


of affection from the ſoldiers, and by the cries of 
the populace, requiring to be put under arms; and 


thus deluded by empty ſhew, to the impotent crowd, 
ever daſtardly, and in words only daring, he gave 
the awful names of Legions and Army. In pur- 


ſuance of the advice urged by his Freedmen, (for 


as to bis friends, the higher their rank the more 
faithleſs the men) he ordered the people to be aſ- 


ſembled by their Tribes, and to all ſuch as gave in 


their names, the oath of fidelity was adminiſtered, 
As the multitude of Volunteers was over-abundant, 


between the two Conſuls he parted the care of con- 


tinuing the levy. Upon the Senators he laid an in- 
junction to furniſh a certain number of ſlaves, and 
a certain weight of filver. The Roman Knights 
proffered their money and their perſons: nay, the 
deſcendants of Freedmen, of their own frank mo- 
tion, preſſed for leave to contribute the like aſſiſt- 
ance: Offers which, though at firſt hollow, and 
inſpired only by officious fear, came at laſt to be 
ſincerely intended, and the effect of pure good-will. 
In truth, the major part were touched with pity, 
not ſo much for Vitellius, as for the N 

| ate 
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fate and ſituation of the Sovereignty. Vet neither 
did he himſelf fail to move commiſeration by his 
ſad countenance, his doleful expreſſions, and many 
tears, in his promiſes very liberal, nay, extrava- 

_ gant, ſuitably to the nature of men under the ago- 
nies: of fear. Now too he would needs aſſume the 
title of Cæſar, a title which till then he had rejet- 
ed: but at this juncture he was ſtruck with the ſu- 

perſtitious efficacy of the name; beſides that under 
the operations of diſmay, equal attention is given to 

the bablings of the crowd as to the counſels of the 
| wiſe. For the reſt; as all meaſures riſing from 
fits of ardour ſudden and unadviſed, are in their 
firſt motions vehement, but by ſpace and continu- 

_ ance. wax faint, the Senators by degrees dropped 

away, as did alſo the Roman Knights, at firſt in- 
deed leiſurely and with caution, and where he was 

not preſent to ſee them. Anon they avowed their 
contempt, and retired without diſtinction or re- 

ſerve: So that Vitellius, aſhamed of an attempt 
thus baffled and abortive, remitted all ſuch conceſ-- 
ſions as he found were not to be granted. „ 
As upon Italy it brought great terror, to ſee Me- 
vania occupied by an army, and thence a freſh war 
as it were reviving in full vigour; ſo doubtleſs to 
the intereſt of Veſpaſian an increaſe of public zeal 
and partiality accrued from the departure of Vi- 
tellius, who in it betrayed ſuch huge affright. Al- 
ready prompt and even elated were the Samnites, 

and the . and the Marſians: Nay, in 
competition and jealouſy towards the people of 

Campania, who had the merit of an earlier de- 

| ſertion, they were indefatigable in all the toils and 
exigencies of war; as it is uſual in a cauſe new] 
eſpouſed to be very officious and forward. But ſo 
turbulent and ſevere was the winter, that, in paſſ- 


ing over the Appennine, the army was ſorely an- 
noyed; and as they were thus ſtruggling with dif- 
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ficulty out of the deep ſnows, even when no ene- 
my diſturbed their march, it was abundantly ma- 


nifeſt what terrible peril they muſt have undergone, 
had not Fortune diſpoſed Vitellius to return back, 


that Fortune from which Veſpaſian's Leaders de- 
rived aſſiſtance and relief, at leaſt as often as from 


their own dexterity and counſel. In the mountains 


they were met by Petilius Cerialis, who, under the 


habit of a poor peaſant, and through his ſkill in 


the ſituation, had eſcaped the guards belonging to 


Vitellius. With Veſpaſian, Cerialis was nearly 


allied, in himſelf too no mean warriour, and hence 
taken into equal command with the other Chiefs. 
That to Flavius Sabinus alſo and Domitian there 
was room to have eſcaped, many writers agree. In 
truth ſeveral meſſengers had by various wiles and 
diſguiſes made ſhift to reach them from Antonius, 
and ſhewed them from what place they might fly, 
and upon what guard and ſecurity depend. Sabinus 
_ pleaded his infirmities, unable to bear fatigue, un- 
fit for daring exploits. In Domitian was found no 
Want of ſpirit or will; but, of the guards placed 
about him by Vitellius, though they offered them 
ſelves for companions of his flight, he entertained 


apprehenſions, leſt thence they meant againſt him 
ſome pernicious ſnare. Moreover Vitellius him- 
ſelf, in tenderneſs to his own family and kindred, 


meditated nothing barbarous againſt Domitian. 


When the Generals were arrived at Carſulz, 
there, for repoſe, they ſpent a few days, till the 
Eagles and Banners of the Legions had overtaken 
them. The place too where they encamped pleaſed 
them, affording a proſpe& extenſive and noble, 
with ſecure conveyance for all proviſions, as behind 
them lay ſo many large Cities full of opulence. 


They had likewiſe a view to draw the forces of 
Vitellius, only ten miles diſtant, into ſome inter- 
courſe, and thence into infidelity and deſertion: 


A pro-. 
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A project bitterly reſented by the ſoldiers: What 
they ſought was conqueſt rather than pacification. 
They were indeed againſt waiting the arrival of 
their own Legions, whom they more apprehended 
as ſharers in the prey, than conſidered as partakers 
in the peril. Antonius addreſſing himſelf to them 
for this purpoſe aſſembled, informed them, That 
© Vitellius was ſtill maſter of forces, ſuch as would 
© faulter, were they alone to deliberate, but rouſe 
all their vigour if once made deſperate. To the 
direction of fortune were to be left the firſt mo- 
tions of a civil war, but the work of completing 
the conqueſt muſt be conducted by counſel and 
prudence. Already had the Fleet at Miſenum re- 
volted, with all the rich and charming region of 
 Campaniaz nor of the whole globe remained 
there more to Vitellius than what lay between 
Tarracina and Narnia. Abundant glory had been 
acquired by the battle of Cremona, and by the 
deſtruction of that City, abhorrence overmuch. 
Far be it from them to covet the taking of Rome 
like enemies, ratber than preſerve it like Citizens. 
Much higher rewards would they reap, and ho- 
nour in moſt ample meaſure, if to the Senate and 
people of Rome they procured ſecurity nd pro- 
© tection without the effuſion of blood.” Om 
By theſe and the like reaſonings their ſpirits were 
| calmed, nor was it long ere the Legions arrived. 
From the fame and dread of the army thus aug- 
mented, the Vitellian Cohorts began to fluctuate ; 
| fince none appeared to encourage them to oppoſi- 
tion and war, as did many to deſert and ſurrender : 
Nay, they were ſtriving to outgo one another in 
delivering over their ſeveral companies of foot and 
troops of horſe, each intending it as a preſent gra- 
tification to the conqueror, and a ground of future 
favour to himſelf. From theſe men it was learnt, 
that four hundred horſe kept garriſon at Interamna, 
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a place in the neighbourhood. Thither Varus was 
forthwith diſpatched with a light band: The few 
who reſiſted he put to the ſword; the major part 
threw down their arms and craved mercy. Some 
eſcaped, and flying quite back to the Camp at Nar- 
nia, filled it with univerſal affright, as they magni- 
| fied above meaſure the forces and bravery of the 
enemy, thence to leſſen their own infamy in lofing 
their garriſon. Neither amongft the forces of Vi- 
tellius was there any puniſhment inflicted for any 
crime; whilſt from the other party fure rewards 
attended their deſertion. Nor henceforth was any 

other ſtruggle ſeen ſave for precedence in perfidi- 


dodufneſs and treaſon, and inceſſantly were the Tri- 


bunes and Centurions flying over to the ſtronger. 
For the common ſoldiers perſiſted inflexibly in their 


adherence to Vitellius, till Priſcus and Alphenus hav= 


ing abandoned the Camp and returned to Vitellius, 
had left them all free and amply abſolved from any 
ſtain of infidelity in ſhifting thenceforth for them- 
n_ EE: ͤ; by 
During thoſe days Fabius Valens was flain in 

priſon at Urbin, and to the view of the Vitellian 


Cohorts his head diſplayed, to prevent their cheriſn- 


ing any farther hopes: For they believed he had 
_ eſcaped into Germany, and was there aſſembling 
a mighty army of old forces and new. Perceiving 
that he was ſlain, they ſunk into utter defpair. The 
army of Veſpaſian alſo inferred immenſe effects 
from the doom of Valens, no leſs than the end of 
the war. Valens was born at Anagnia, of an 
Equeſtrian houſe, in his morals a libertine, who b. 

licentious gaieties aimed at the character of 3 
cenſion and pleaſantry, neither wanted he ſuitable 
quickneſs of parts. In the Interludes called Juvenalia 
exhibited by Nero, he uſually acted a pantomime, a 
part to which he at firſt would ſeem to be forced, 
but anon, made it his choice, and acquitted. _— 
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ſelf with more art than modeſty and honour. Bear- 
ing the command of a Legion in the army of Ver- 
ginius, he prompted that General to aſſume the Em- 
pire, and then blackened and defamed him as aimin, 
at it. Fonteius Capito he aſſaſſinated, having firſt 


corrupted his loyalty, or becauſe he found it incor- 
ruptible. To Galba he proved a traitor, faithful to 
Vitellius, and from the prevailing perfidiouſneſs 


of others his fidelity received its luſtre. © 
I he ſoldiers of Vitellius, now utterly bereft of 


hope on every ſide, proceeded to paſs over to the 


party of Veſpaſian, and in this ſtep too acted with 
no ſmall ignominy, as, under their banners and 


enſigns all diſplayed, they deſcended into the plain 
below Narnia, there to ſurrender. Upon the ſide 
of the highway was ranged the army of Veſpaſian 
in cloſe files, arrayed as if for battle, and juſt ready 


to engage. Into their centre they received the Vi- 
tellians, and, having encompaſſed them round, An- 


tonius Primus ſpoke to them in a ſtile of much 
meekneſs and humanity, ordering part of them to 
remain at Narnia, part at Interamna. With them 


| he alſo left ſome of the victorious Legions, ſuch as, 


jf they were peaceable, would not annoy them, yet, 
if they proved turbulent, were able to maſter them. 


During all this time Antonius and Varus neglected 
not, by repeated meſſages, to make offers to Vitellius, 
of ſafety to his perſon, of revenues, and of any pri- 
vate retirement in Campanaa, if, laying arms aſide, 
he would ſubmit himſelf and his children to Veſpa- 


ſian. Mucianus likewiſe ſent him letters in the ſame 


tendency and ſtrain. Nay, in theſe offers Vitellius 
for the moſt part repoſed truſt and reliance, and was 


wont to diſcourſe what number of domeſticks he 


was to retain, and what pleaſant receſs near the ſea 


he muſt chuſe. Such abſolute ſtupidity had ſeized 
his ſpirit, that if others would not remember he had 


been Emperor, he himſelf was re 
venture to live a private man. 


ady to forget, and 
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Now the Grandees of Rome were by ſecret diſ- 
courſes rouſing Flavius Sabinus, Governor of the 
City, © to think of winning a ſhare in victory and 
ain fame. Upon him immediately depended the 
ſoldiers of the Cohorts there, nor would thoſe 
of the night- watch fail to eſpouſe him, their on 
ſlaves ſhould form bands and join him, the ſuc- 
ceſsful fortune of the party was with him, and 
all things diſpoſed to ſerve a conquering cauſe. 

Nor ought he thus lazily to leave to Antonius 
and Varus precedence in glory. Few were the 
Cohorts remaining with Vitellius, theſe few, by 

diſmal tidings from all quarters, quite diſmayed. 
Fleeting and unſtable was the ſpirit of the popu- 


ſelf as their head, he would find the ſame torrent 
of flattery and zeal turned inſtantly upon Veſpa- 
ſian. For the perſon of Vitellius; he was un- 
equal to ſupport even a courſe of proſperity, and 
now utterly ſtunned and heart-broken by a ter- 
rible train of calamities. Upon him, who made 
© himſelf maſter of Rome, whoever he were, would 
© devolve the praiſe and acknowledgment of hav- 
ing finiſhed the war. In Sabinus it was becom- 
© ing to ſecure and reſerve the Sovereignty for his 
© brother, in Veſpaſian to poſtpone all men to Sa- 
binus.“ 
With no warmth or alacrity were theſe reaſon- 
ings received by a man through years diſabled in his 
perſon and his parts. Some there were, who har- 
boured againſt him private ſuſpicions and cenſure, 
as if through malignity and emulation he ſtudied to i 
mar the grandeur of his brother's fortune. For 
Flavius Sabinus, beſides his ſeniority, whilſt they 
were both private men, greatly ſurpaſſed Veſpaſian 
in wealth and eſtimation. He was even believed to 
have propped his brother's credit, otherwiſe fink- 
ing, and for the money lent to have received in 
| 1 A4 
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pledge his houſe and poſſeſſions. Hence, though 
Reben them a face of unanimity ſubſiſted, dark 
grudges and heart-burnings were apprehended to 
remain. The juſter conſtruction is, That the 
© man, naturally merciful and gentle, had in ab- 
© horrence all {laughter and the ſpilling of blood, 
and therefore frequently conferred with Vitellius 
b about the means of reſtoring public peace, and 
_ © laying down arms by mutual conceſſions and trea- 
© ty. Many meetings they had at home; at laſt 
in the Temple of Apollo, as fame reported, they 
_ ratified the pacification. To their words and mu- 
tual declarations they had two witneſſes, Cluvius 
Rufus and Silws Italicus. Their countenances were 
carefully obſerved by theſe at a diſtance, that of 
Vitellius unmanly and abject, whilſt Sabinus, far 
from inſulting, looked rather like a man filled with 
2 Cor a on : 
The truth is, if Vitellius could have brought the 
mind of his followers to have been as eaſy in com- 
_ plying, as he had been in yielding, the army of 
Veſpaſian had entered Rome without blood. But 
every one of thoſe, in proportion to his fidelity to 
Vitellius, rejected peace and the terms of peace. 
They repreſented How inſecure, how ignomini- 
© ous they were, and that only upon the wanton 
© humour of the conqueror the faith of performin 
them reſted. Nor would Veſpaſian manifeſt ſuch 
high contempt for Vitellius, as to ſuffer him to 
live even a private man : Neither indeed would 
the party vanquiſhed ever bear it. So that from 
this commiſeration of theirs would ariſe his cer- 
tain danger. He himſelf, in truth, was an an- 
cient man, and already ſatiated with the various 
courſes of fortune, both pleaſing and diſaſtrous : 
But to Germanicus his ſon, what name and cha- 
© raCter, what place and ſituation would remain? 
At preſent he had large promiſes of treaſure, of 
. 5 2 dome- 
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« domeſtics, and of ſeats upon the delightful coaſts 
© and bays of Campania. But from the moment 
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Veſpaſian had maſtered the State, nor he, nor 
his friends, nor even his armies, would find them 
ſelves in perfect ſecurity till with the life of the 
competitor all competition were extinguiſhed. 
Even Fabius Valens, though their captive, nay, 


though reſerved for uſe againſt a day of exi- 
gency, proved too alarming and grievous to theſe 


men to be any longer borne. Far leſs did Anto- 
nius and Fuſcus, far leſs did the luminary of the 
party, Mucianus, intend any terms for Vitellius, 
ſave that of killing him. Nor by Cæſar was the 


enjoyment of life left to Pompey, nor by Auguſ- 


tus to Antony: Unleſs Veſpaſian peradventure 


poſſeſſed ſuperior greatneſs of ſoul, he who was 


no more than a creature of Vitellius, when Vi- 
tellius was Collegue in the Conſulſhip with the 


Emperor Claudius. A nobler Choice Vitellius 
ſtill had, to be rouſed even by deſpair to ſome at- 
tempt daring and brave, ſuch as became the high 


honours ſuſtained by his father, even that of Cen- 
ſor and of three Conſulſhips, ſuch as became 


the luſtre of his venerable houſe, diſtinguiſhed 


with ſo many grand dignities in the State. The 
ſoldiers perſevered inflexibly in their allegiance ; 
in the people the ſame zeal {till remained. At 
worſt nothing more tragical could enſue, than 
what they were already ruſhing wilfully into. 

They muſt die if they fought and were vanquiſh- 
ed, they muſt die if they ſubmitted and ſurrender- 
ed. This only conſideration imported them, 
whether to reſign their ſpirits tamely under ſcorn 


and reproach, or bravely, like men worthy to 


hve.” 
Deaf and impenetrable to all magnanimous coun- 


ſels were the ears of Vitellius. His ſoul was over- 


whelmed with tenderneſs and WONT, leſt, by per- 


fiſting 
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filting in oppoſition and arms, he ſhould render the 
conqueror leſs relenting towards his wife and chil- 
dren. He had alſo lately a mother, a lady ſpent 
with age, and fortunate enough, by dying oppor- 
tunely a few days before, to eſcape beholding the 
cruel downfall of her houſe; nor by her ſon's ad- 
vancement to the Empire obtained the aught, fave 
forrow, and an excellent name. On the eighteenth. 


of December, having learnt the defection of the 


Legion and Cohorts which had ſubmitted to the 
enemy at Narnia, he went forth from the palace, 1 in 
mourning apparel, amidſt his domeſtics all wailing 
and fad. With them was carried his little ſon, a a 
helpleſs infant in a ſmall litter, as it were in a fu- 
neral ſolemnity accompanying him to his grave. 


The people attended with loud ſhouts, very com- 


plaiſant and very prepoſterous. The ſoldiers with 
dreadful looks loured in filence. 

Nor was any one found now ſo n eee of 
the variable lot of all things human, as not to be 


ſenſibly affected with this doleful ſcene; the Em- | 
peror of the Romans, lately Lord of human kind, 


relinquiſhing the ſeat of Imperial Fortune, and 


through the midſt of the people, through the ſtreets | 
of the City, parting from the Empire! no ſuch 
| fight had they ever ſeen, no fuch event had they 
ever heard. By an inſtant ſtroke of violence Cx- 
far the Dictator fell, Caligula by fecret combina- 
tion. Under the ſhades of night, and in a coun- 
try place ſolitary and unknown, the flight of Nero 
was hid. Galba and Piſo periſhed as it were in 
battle. Vitellius in the face of the people, upon 
his own account afſembled, encompaſſed by his o. n 
ſoldiers, nay, under the eyes even of the women 
bebolding him from their houſes, declared his own 
fall in few words, ſuch as ſuited his ſorrowful ſitua- 
tion, © That he voluntarily withdrew for the ſake 
6 of og peace, and of the Commonweal. Of 
M 3 : | 6 them 
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© them he aſked no more than only to be holden 
in remembrance by them, and that to his bro- 


© ther, to his wife, and to his tender and innocent 


children, they would ſhew compaſſion and mercy.” 


At the ſame time extending his arms with his little 


ſon in them, he commended him now to one, now- 
to another, then to all. At laſt, his ſpeech being 
interrupted through abundant weeping, he ungirt 
his ſword from his ſide, and preſented it to the Con- 
ſul (this was Cæcilius Simplex, who ſtood juſt by 

him) as thus reſigning up the authority of life and 
death over the citizens. As the Conſul refuſed to 

receive it, and the aſſembly with clamours oppoſe d 
it, he departed with intention to diveſt himſelf of 


All the garniture of Sovereignty in the Temple of 


Concord, and thence to ſeek a private retirement in 
his brother s houſe. Hence enſued clamours yet 
more vehement, all declaring againſt his withdraw- 
ing to a private dwelling, all calling him back to 
the Palace. They even ſhut up every other way, 
and only left open that which leads through the 
ſtreet called Sacred. He then unfurniſhed with 
_ counſel or reſource, returned to the Palace. Al- 
ready had the rumour flown that he had abdicated 
the Empire, and already Flavius Sabinus had writ- 
ten to the Tribunes of the Prætorian Guards, to 
keep the ſoldiers under obedience and reſtraint. 
Thus, as if the Commonwealth were falling in- 
tire into the hands of Veſpaſian, all the principal 

Senators, numbers of the Equeſtrian Order, with 

the whole City-ſoldiery, and thoſe of the Night- 
watch, crowded to the houſe of Flavius Sabinus. 
Thither was brought them an account of the ardent 
zeal found in the populace for Vitellius, and of the 
terrible menaces from the bands of Germans. Sa- 
binus had now advanced further than conſiſted with 
a poſhbility of retreating. Beſides every particular 


5 there contulting his own perſonal peril, and all ap- 


prehend- 
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prehending leſt, whilſt they were ſeparated, 2nd 
thence unegual to ſtand an attack, the Vitellian 
Cohorts ſhould beſet them, they excited him to 
take arms, of himſelf heſitating and backward. Burt, 
as in exigencies like theſe it happens, the counſel 
was given by all, but to face the danger few would 


adventure. About the Fundane Lake ſome of the 


boldeſt of Vitellius's men aſſailed thoſe who were 
come forth in arms with Sabinus. As the encoun- 
ter there was ſudden and tumultuous, the ſkirmiſh 
was ſhort, but the ſucceſs remained with the Vi- 
tellians. 'Sabinus, under this diſtreſs and affright, 
recurred to the ſecureſt expedient that offered, and 
| ſhut himſelf up in the fort of the Capitol with 
his miſcellaneous ſoldiery, as alſo with certain Se- 


nators and Roman Knights; men whoſe names it 


were not eaſy to recount, for that when Veſpaſian had 
conquered all oppoſition, many there were who pre- 
tended to this proof of their merit towards his par- 
ty. Even women choſe to enter and abide the 
ſiege: Amongſt theſe the moſt ſignal of all was Ve- 
rulana Gracilia, a lady who followed thither nei- 
ther her children, nor kindred, nor relations, but 
only followed the war. The ſoldiers of Vitellius 
| inveſted the Capitol, but with ſtations altogether 
looſe and ill-guarded ; inſomuch that during the 
dead of the night Sabinus cauſed to be brought to 
him thither his own children, and Domitian his bro- 
ther's ſon. Moreover, after he had by means of 


places not ſecured, ſent an expreſs to Veſpaſian's 5 


Generals to acquaint him that kimſelf and his friends 
were beſieged, and, unleſs relieved, could hardly 
e.ſcape, he paſſed the night ſo free from any annoy- 
ance or alarm, that it was apparent he might have 
departed away without any hazard incurred. For 
the ſoldiers of Vitellius, who in facing dangers were 
ſo fierce and brave, ſhewed ſmall liſt or application 
to continued toils, and the fatigues of conſtant 


„ 5 watch- 
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watchings. Beſides, a ſudden ſtorm of rain, keen 


and vehement ſuitably to the winter ſeaſon, bereft 


them of fight and hearing. 


As ſoon as day dawned, before reciprocal hoſti- 
lities began, he ſent Cornelius Martialis, a Centu- 
rion of principal rank, to Vitellius with inſtruc- 
tions and expoſtulations, abouc his violating ſo- 
lemn ſtipulations. That his offer to abdicate the 
Empire had been a pure device and phantaſy, con- 
trived to delude ſo many illuſtrious men. 
elſe, upon tetiring from the aſſembly, did he rather 
chuſe his brother's houſe, overlooking the great 
Forum, and fitly placed to attract the eyes of all 


« men, than Mount Aventine, and his wife's houſe 


there? This was a receſs which. would have be- 


© come him, had he ſought a ſtation truly private, 


and ſtudied to fly all ſhew and diſplay of Sove- 
reignty. Quite contrary had been the conduct of 


© Vitellius ; he had again betaken himſelf to the 


Palace, betaken himſelf to the very centre and 
citadel of the Empire. Thence by his order an 


© armed hoſt had fallied, ſcattering deſtruction. 


Strewed and defiled with the blood and carcaſſes 


Even the Capitol was not exempt from profaning 
violence. For himſelf; like other Senators, he 
only wore the pacific robe, whilſt between Veſ- 

paſian and Vitellius the conteſt for the Empire was 
deciding by combating Legions, by the capture 
of Citics, and by the deſertion and ſurrender of 
Cohorts. Already to Veſpaſian had revolted both 
Spains, Germany the higher and the lower, and 
all Britain; yet {till he, the brother of Veſpaſian, 
perſiſted in faith and duty to Vitellius, till even 


by Vitellius he was invited to treat of an accom- 


* modation. In concord and peace the vanquiſhed 
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found ſelf-preſervation, the conquerors only mat- 5 


ter of glory. If he were ſorry for the treaty 
made 
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© made, let him not draw his ſword againſt Sabi- 
© nus, the man whom he had perfidiouſly circum- 
F vented, nor againſt the ſon of Veſpaſian, one not 

8 arrived at manhood. From the blood of a ſingle 
old man, from that of a ſingle youth, what migh- 
© ty advantage would be gained ? No, let him go 
forth and confront the Legions, and there bravely ; 

© contend for the enjoyment of power ſupreme.” 

In anſwer to all this, Vitellius, under great agonies 

and affright, offered a few words to clear his in- 

nocence, throwing the whole fault upon © the ſol- 

* diers; fince their impetuoſity was beyond bounds, 

© ſuch as his gentle rule was unable to reſtrain.” He 
even warned Martialis, © to retire ſecretly through _ 
an obſcure part of the houſe, that he might not 
© be aſſaſſinated by the ſoldiers; as the mediator of 

a peace, which was what they abhorred.* To 
himſelf no power remained either to command or 
to prohibit, nor was he any longer Emperor, but | 

only the cauſe of war. 

Hardly had Martialis returned to the Capitol « ere 
the ſoldiers approached, full of fury, under no lea- 
der, every man his own maſter. The rapid hoſt 
| paſſing by the Forum, and the "Temples which over- 
| look the Forum, mounted the oppoſite aſcent in 
battle array, and advanced even to the outermoſt. 
gates of the Fort in the Capitol. Of old, upon 
the ſide of the dechvity, to the right hand as you 
aſcend, there ſtood certain portico's: from the roofs. 
of theſe the beſieged caſting ſtone? and tiles, over- 


___ whelmed the aſſailants; nor had the latter other 


Weapons to wield than their ſwords only; and as 
too tedious it ſeemed to have their engines drawn up 
with materials for throwing, into that portico which 
hung juſt over them they hurled flaming torches, and 
purſued their attack by fire. The gates of the Capi- 
tol were already in a flame, and the enemy mult 
have entered, had not Sabinus pulled down the 
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| Statues on all hands, and with theſe the glorious 


monuments of our forefathers, raifed in the very 


entrance a new wall. They then ſtrove to force 
a pafſage from the oppoſite avenues of the Capitol, 
that by the grove at the SanCtuary, and that where 


the Tarpeian Rock 1s aſcended by a hundred ſtairs. 
Both aſſaults were alarming and unforeſeen ; but 
cloſer and fiercer was that of the grove. Nor was 
it poſſible to ſtay their progreſs, as they climbed 
over the contiguous buildings, which, in a long 


courſe of domeſtic peace, had been ſuffered to be 
raiſed upon the fide of the hill, ſo high that they 
reached the foundation of the Capitol. It here 


remains undecided, whether to the adjoining roofs 


fire was ſet by the aſſailants, or which is more 
currently reported, by the beſieged, whilſt they 
ſtrove to repulſe ſuch as were yet mounting up, 
and ſuch as had already gained ground. From 


thence the fire ſpread to the portico's of the Ca- 


pitol adjoining to the houſes, and the eagles which 


ſupported the roof, as the timber was very old, in- 
ſtantly catched the flames, and nouriſhed them. 
Thus burned the Capitol, and burned to aſhes, 
with its gates ſhut, without being defended, and 
without being forced or plundered. 1 


This outrage was the moſt deplorable that had 


happened ſince the founding of the City, and to 


the Roman Commonweal the moſt horrid and re- 
proachful. At a time when no foreign enemy an- 


noyed us, whilſt towards us the Gods, as far as 
our evil demeanour would ſuffer them, were ſhew- 
ing themſelves propitious, the reſidence of Jove 
all-good, all-great, by our anceſtors reared with 
ſolemn benedictions and auſpices, as the pledge 


and centre of future Empire, that ſacred Seat 
which had eſcaped profanation even from Porſena, 
upon the ſurrender of Rome to him, eſcaped it 
even from the Gauls, when they had taken the City, 

Gs ſuffered 
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| ſuffered deſolation from the rage of our own Prin- 


ces, who accompliſhed a calamity which our pub- 
lic enemies could never accompliſh ! Once before 


too the Capitol was deſtroyed by fire during a 


civil war, but then through private malignity. It 


was now publicly beſieged, publicly burned, alas, 
from what cauſes of mutual arms? What prize to 
_ compenſate a deſtruction ſo mighty? Did we thus 
fight for our Country? The elder Tarquin during 
| His war with the Sabines made a vow to build it, 


and even laid the foundations, ſuch as rather cor- 


reſponded with his own hopes of its riſing to gran- 
deur in times to come, than ſuited to the then low 
condition of the Roman people. Thereafter Ser- 
vius Tullius carried it on with the friendly con- 
currence of our confederates; and to finiſh it, 
Tarquin the proud, having taken Sueſſa Pometia, 


applied all the ſpoils of the enemy. But to the 
time and eſtabliſhment of public liberty, the glory 


of the work was reſerved. Upon the expulſion of 
the Kings, Horatius Pulvillus in his ſecond Con- 


ſulſhip dedicated it, having improved and encreaſed 
it to ſuch ſignal grandeur, that all the enſuing 
wealth of the Romans, however immenſe, though 


it might ſerve to give new embelliſhments, could 


add no new magnificence. Upon the ſame foun- 
dation it roſe again, when burnt; after an in- 


terval of four hundred and twenty-five years, in 

the Conſulſhip of Lucius Scipio and Caius. Nor- 
banus. The care of rebuilding it then Sylla un- 
dertook, having now maſtered all oppoſition ;, yet 
he dedicated it not: This was the only thing with- 
holden from him to compleat his felicity. Upon it 
the name of Catulus, amongſt ſo many great works 


and monuments of the Emperors remained all alon 
till the days of Vitellius: Then was. this edifice laid 


in aſhes. 1 


But from the fire much more dread accrued to 
the befieged than to the aflailants : For the ſoldiers 
CES, 4 of 
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of Vitellius, in doubtful emergencies, wanted no 
addreſs or reſolution. On the oppoſite ſide, the 
men were diſmayed, and ſpiritleſs the Leader; nay, 
as if- bereft of his faculties, he exerciſed not the 
natural offices of ſpeech, or of hearing, neither 
ſwayed by the counſels of others, nor furniſhed with 
any of his own, but by the ſeveral cries of the 
enemies driven headlong hither and thither. What 
he had commanded he again forbad, what he had 
forbidden he again commanded. Anon, what uſual 
ly happens in forlorn circumſtances, all directed, 
none obeyed. At length, caſting away their arms, 
they only meditated how to lurk or where to fly. 
Then burſt in the bands of Vitellius, and with 
fire, and ſword, and carnage, made univerſal ha- 
vock. A few military men who ventured to en- 
counter them, were ſlaughtered : Of theſe the moſt 
ſignal were Cornelius Martialis, ZEmilius Pacencis, 
Caſperius Niger, and Didius Scæva. They en- 
compaſſed Flavius Sabinus, deſtitute of arms, nor 


offering to fly; as they did Quinctius Atticus the 


Conſul, a man ſufficiently remarkable by the orna- 
ments of his office, as well as for his own vain- 
_ glorious conduct, as he had wantonly addreſſed 
to the people certain edicts very pompous in behalf 
of Veſpaſian, very bitter and opprobrious towards 
Vitellius. The reſt, through divers chances and 
ſtratagems eſcaped, ſome diſguiſed under the habit of 
ſlaves, others concealed by their truſty adherents, 
and even buried amongſt bundles. There were ſe- 
veral who having learnt the word whence the Vi- 
tellians were diſtinguiſhed by one another, and ven- 
turing to uſe it, by aſking it boldly and anſwering 
_ readily, from ſuch confidence drew the ſame ſecurity 
as from a hiding- place. 

Upon the firſt irruption of the foe, Danica 
was by the device of his Freedman conveyed ſecret- 
ly into the houſe of the Wardens and under the 
diſguiſe 
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diſguiſe of a linen robe, thruſt amongſt the tribe 
of Sacrificers, where paſſing undiſcovered, he con- 
tinued lurking at the houſe of Cornelius Primus, 
a dependant of his father's near the place called 
Velabrum. He afterwards, in the reign of his fa- 
ther, having demoliſhed the Warden's apartment, 
reared upon the place a ſmall Chapel dedicated to 
Fove the Protector, with an altar, and the ſtory of 
this adventure graved upon marble. Not long 
thence, when he arrived at the Sovereignty, he 
erected a vaſt Temple ſacred to Fove the Guardian, 
with himſelf held in the arms of the God. Sabi- 
nus and Atticus, loaded with irons, and carried to 
Vitellius, were by him received with no bitter 
words, with no hoſtile countenance. Hence the 
rage of thoſe who claimed privilege to butcher them, 
as alſo high rewards for. the late exploit by them 
_ deemed a deciſive victory. Thus clamours enſued, 
which being firſt begun by ſuch as ſtood neareſt, 
the vile and debauched ſort of the populace called 
aloud for the preſent execution of Sabinus, and with 
this their demand intermixed many threatenings as 
well as much flattery. Nay, they forced Vitellius 
to forbear interpoſing, as he ſtood upon the ſtairs 
of the Palace preparing to ſoften them by intreaties. 
Inſtantly they thruſt Sabinus through, and mangled 
him, then cutting off his head, dragged his trunk 

to the charnel of male factors. 
This was the fate of a man by no means to be 
contemned. Five and thirty years had he carried 
arms for the Commonweal, and, both in peace and 
war, bore a very ſignal reputation. As to the in- 
nocence of his life, and juſtice of his actions, he 
Was unſpotted: In his diſcourſe he was over-copi- 
ous: This was the only failing which even buf 
rumour could object to him during all the ſeven 
vears that he ruled Mceſia, during all the twelve 
that he was Governor of Rome. In the end of 
8 85 „ 
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his life he was by ſome judged to have been ſlow 
and ſpiritleſs, by many to have been prudent and 
moderate, and deſirous to ſpare the blood of his 
fellow citizens. In one thing all men conſent, that 


before Veſpaſian became Emperor, the dignity of 


the family centred in the per on of Sabinus. I 


have been informed, that his fall was well pleaſing 
to Mucianus. Indeed moſt men alledged, that by 
it peace and unanimity in the State were ſecured; 


as all emulation was now for ever removed between 


theſe two, who would always have been conſider- 
ing themſelves, the one as the Emperor's brother, 


the other as his companion in power. But when 


the people required the doom of the conſul, Vi- 
tellius perſevered in oppoſing them, being himſelf 


now pacified, and as it were repaying him a cour- 


teſy; ſince to ſuch as had aſked him who it was 


that ſet fire to the Capitol, he made free confeſſion 


of being the perſon guilty. By this acknowledg- 


ment, or be it a fiction only framed to temporize, 
in aſſuming the crime, and the odium of the crime, 
he ſeemed to have acquitted as innocent the party of 


_ Vitelliuss 


During theſe days, Lucius Vitellius having en- 
camped at Feronia, threatened to ftorm and ſack 
Terracina. Within it were ſhut up the Gladiators 
and Marines, a garriſon who dared not venture 


without their walls, nor face the enemy in the field. 
Over the Gladiators (as I have above recounted) 


there commanded Julianus, over the Marines Apol- 
linaris, two men in ſlothfulneſs and debauchery re- 
ſembling rather common Gladiators than principal 
commanders. No watch they kept; none of the 
weak parts of the walls did they ſtrengthen or ſe- 
cure; by night and by day they wallowed in vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and with their gay revellings upon 
thoſe delicious ſhores, the whole coaſt reſounded. 


Their ſoldiers were diſperſed abroad to procure ſup- 


plies 
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plies for their luxury; and only whilſt they were 
feaſting did they talk of war. Apinius Tiro was 


gone from thence a few days before, and, by ex- 


acting from the municipal Cities money and pre- 


ſents with notable rigour, gained to the party much 
more malevolence than ſtrength. In the mean time 


a ſlave of Virgilius Capito fled over to Lucius Vi- 
tellius, and undertook, if he were furniſhed with 


a band of men, to deliver up the caſtle ſecretly, 
deſtitute as it was of guards. 'Thus in the dead of 
night, he lodged ſome Cohorts lightly armed upon 


the ay of the hills juſt over the head of the ene- 


my. From thence the ſoldiers ruſhed down, in- 


_ deed rather to a maſſacre than an encounter. Some 


void of arms, others endeavouring to arm, ſeveral 


Juſt frighted out of their ſleep, were all eaſily van- 
quiſhed and overthrown, as with the profound dark- 
neſs, with the ſudden alarm and diſmay, trumpets 
ſounding, and enemies ſhouting, they were all diſ- 


concerted and aſtoniſhed. A few of the Gladia- 
tors reſiſted ſtoutly, nor died without firſt revenging 


their death. The reſt fled with all their ſpeed to 
the ſhips, where all were equally embarraſſed by the 


ſame diſtreſs and affright ; for with the ſoldiers were 
intermixt the inhabitants of Terracina, and theſe 
two the Vitellians ſlaughtered, without making any 
diſtinction. Six ſmall gallies, juſt as the uproar 


and conſternation began, eſcaped away, and in one 


of them Apollinaris Commander of the Fleet. All 


the other veſſels were ſeized by the ſhore, or, ſur- 


charged by the thronging crowd, ſunk to the bot- 
tom. Julianus was haled away to Lucius Vitellius, 


and being firſt ſcourged, till he was all covered 
with gore, executed in his ſight. There were ſome 
who charged Triaria the wife of Lucius, as if with 


a military ſabre girt to her ſide, ſne had manifeſted 
dreadful inſolence and barbarity of ſpirit, even amidſt 


the doleful wailings, and fad deſolation of Terra» 


cina 
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cina under the calamitous lot of ſpoil and maſſacre. 


He himſelf, as an indication of his proſperous at- 
chievement, ſent to his brother a crown of laurel, 
and deſired his orders whether to return forthwith 
to Rome, or to perſiſt in the reduction of Cam- 
pania. This pauſe was of ſalutary conſequence not 
to Veſpaſian's part only, but to the whole Dom: 
monwealth. In truth, had the ſoldiers, naturally 


headſtrong, now elated with ſucceſs, proceeded to 


Rome juſt hot from their victory, a ſtruggle not a 


little terrible muſt have enſued, nor could it have 
been decided without the deftruQion of the City. 
For in Lucius Vitellius, however infamous he were, 
no want of vigour was found; not that from any 


virtue he derived his importance and power as all 
worthy men do theirs, but, like every other wicked 


man; from his villainy and vices. 


Whilſt by the party of Vitellius theſe chings were 


tranſacted, Veſpaſian's army, having departed from 
Narnia, diverted themſelves at Ocriculum in ce- 
lebrating the annual Feaſt of Saturn, a feſtival of 
many days; as if no other employment had awaited 


them. The cauſe of a delay ſo prepoſterous was, 


to ſtay for the coming of Mucianus. Nor were 
there wanting ſome who entertained ſuſpicions of 


Antonius, and charged him, «© As if through trea- 
© chery he thus lingered, in conſequence of the let- 
ters ſecretly ſent him from Vitellius, with offers 
© of the Conſulſhip, and of his daughter then mar- 
£ riageable, and, with her a mighty fortune, as the 


"0 rewards of revolting from Veſpaſian.“ Others al- 


ledged, That all this change was no more than 
© a fiction, iramed purely in court to Mucianus.? 


Several argued, * That it was a reſolution concert- 


© ed amongſt all the Leaders, rather to preſent the 
« city with a terrible diſplay 'of war, than to carry 
© the war thither; ſince the chief ſtrength of the 
Prætorian Bands had already deſerted Vitellius, 


6 who 
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who was likewiſe precluded from any reinforce- 
ment on every hand: So that it was preſumed he 
would quietly yield up the Empire; but that all 
was marred and diſconcerted, firſt by the raſhneſs, 
then by the puſillanimity of Sabinus, who having 
inconſiderately taken up arms, had not been able 
to maintain the invincible Fort of the Capitol 
againſt three Cohorts, a place ſtrong enough to 
defy the aſſaults of mighty armies.“ The truth 
is, one cannot eaſily upbraid any particular Com- 
mander with a fault committed by all. For beſides 
that Mucianus, by his dark and equivocal letters, 
retarded the motion of the conquering army, An- 
tonius too incurred great guilt by his overlate and 
pernicious complaiſance, though perhaps he thence 
ſtudied to transfer upon the other all public reſent- 
ment and hate. For the reſt of the Chiefs; by 
judging the war to be compleated, they rendered the 
end of it the more ſignal and glaring. Nor indeed 
had Petilius Cerialis made ſufficient diſpatch, he 
who was purpoſely ſent forward with a thouſand 
| horſe, by an indirect march over the Sabine terri- 
tories to enter Rome through the Salarian highway. 
At laſt, the news that the Capitol was beſieged, 
raaked them all. en ned nnd EG . 
Antonius advanced along the great Flaminian 
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road, and far in the night advanced at the red rocks: 


But the aid which he intended came too late. He 
there met many tidings all very mournful, © Sabi- 
nus murdered, the Capitol reduced to aſhes, the 
© City under dreadful conſternation, nay, the po- 
© pulace and ſlaves all under arms for Vitellius.' 
Petilius Cerialis alſo was unfortunate in the com- 
bat attempted by his horſe, who, ruſhing incau- 
tiouſly upon the foe, as upon men already defeated, 
were received by the Vitellians ſteadily, with their 
foot interlined amongſt their horſe. Not far from 
the City the conflict happened, e 
88 and: - 
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and gardens, and winding-lanes ; a ſituation fami- 


liar to the Vitellians, but ſtrange to their enemies, 


and thence the cauſe of their perplexity and fear. 


Neither was the body of horſe unanimouſly affected, 


as amongſt them were incorporated ſome who had 
lately ſurrendered at Narnia, and now warily watch- 
| ed for what fide fortune would ultimately declare. 
Tullius Flavianus Commander of a Squadron was 


taken. The reſt ſuffered a ſcandalous rout, flying 


in unmanly diſmay. The vanquiſhers purſued not 
beyond Fidenæ. 


By this ſucceſs the former zeal and partiality of 
the people became heightened. The commonalty 
of Rome betook themſelves to arms; ſome few were 
furniſhed with regular ſhields; but the moſt part 


ſnatched up and turned into weapons whatever fell 


firſt in their way, and then craved the ſignal for 


battle. Vitellius preſented them his thanks, and 


ordered them to ſally forth and defend the City from 
inſults and attacks. Anon the Senate was aſſembled, 


and Ambaſſadors nominated for repairing to the 


armies, ſuch as under the ſtyle and guiſe of the 


Commonweal, were to exhort them to peace and 


union. Very different proved the lot and reception 


of the Ambaſſadors: They who went to Petilius 


Cerialis encountered perils almoſt fatal, as the ſol- 
diers ſternly rejected all terms of peace. Nay, the 


Prætor Arulenus Ruſticus was wounded; a barba- 


rity which, beſide the violation of a character al- 
together ſacred, that of an Ambaſſador and of a 
Prætor, derived: freſh abhorrence from the dignity 
and eſtimation of the man. His followers diſperſed 
and fled : His principal Lictor was lain for daring 


to open a paſſage through the crowd: and had it 
not been for the protection of a guard appointed by 


the chief officer, ſuch was the brutal rage inſpired 
by our civil difſentions, that the Law and Privilege 


of Ambaſſadors, eſteemed inviolable even amongſt 


foreign 
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foreign and barbarous Nations, had been profaned 
even to the maſſacring of their perſons, in the midſt 
of their native country and under the very walls of 
Rome. With more temper were they received who 
had gone to Antonius: Not that the ſoldiers had 
greater moderation, but the General greater autho— 
With the Ambaſſadors had joined himſelf, Mu- 
ſonius Rufus, by rank a Roman Knight, one who 
attended to the Study of Philoſophy and adhered to 
the doctrine of the Stoics. He mingling amongſt 
the bands, and reaſoning about the bleſſings of peace 
and the dangers attending war, laboured thus to tu- 
tor men in arms. To many this was matter of de- 
riſion; to more it proved annoying and tireſome : 
Nor were there wanting ſome to thruſt him thence 
violently and to puſh him with their hands and feet, 


till through the perſuaſions of all the more mode- 


rate, and the menaces of others, he forbore his leſ- 
ſons of wiſdom ſo ill-timed. Thither too had re- 
paired the Veſtal Virgins with letters from Vitellius 
to Antonius: In theſe he deſired, That the battle, 
which was to be the laſt, might be ſuſpended for 
_ © one day; during that interval, all things would 
be more eaſily accommodated.“ The Virgins were 
_ diſmiſſed with all demonſtrations of honour. To 
Vitellius an anſwer was returned, That by the 
murder of Sabinus, and the burning of the Ca- 
« pitol, all means of ending the war by treaty were 
W ) 8 
Antonius, however, by a ſpeech to the Legions 
purpoſely aſſembled, tried to reconcile them to a 
_ temper, that of encamping by the Milvian bridge, 
and of entering the City not before next day 
His motive for ſuch procraſtination was, leſt the 
ſoldiery juſt after the heat of a battle, might be ſo 
' tranſported as to ſhew no mercy either to People, 
or Senate, or even to the 'Temples and Domes 9s ? 
e whe 
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the Deities. But they dreaded all delay, as the 
means to bereave them of victory. At the ſame 
time ſome ſtandards ſeen ſhining upon the hills, 


though only followed by the weak and unwarlike | 
populace, exhibited the appearance of the enemy's 


army. Preſently they advanced to Rome, divided 
into a triple hoſt : one paſſed along where it already 


was, upon the great Flaminian road; another coaſt- 


ed the Tiber; the third through the Salarian wa 
moved towards the gate Collina. The multitude 


of Plebeians was forthwith routed by an onſet of 


the horſe. The ſoldiers of Vitellius moved to the 


attack, formed likewiſe into a threefold band. Ma- 
ny were the conflicts before the City, various the 
ſucceſs, but to Veſpaſian's men chiefly favourable, 


as ſuperior in the abilities of their Leaders. Sorely 


harraſſed were they only who had wheeled to the 
left hand towards the Salluſtian gardens, through 
lanes very narrow and ſlippery, where over them 
ſtood the Vitellians upon the walls of the gardens, 
and as they ſtrove to climb, beat them down with- 


ſtones and ſpears, almoſt to the cloſe of the day, 


till by the horſe who had burſt in at the gate Col- 
lina, they were themſelves beſet in the rear. In 


| the field of Mars too the parties joined in fierce 


_ encounters. For that of Veſpaſian appeared the 
concurrence of fortune, and of victory ſo often 
gained. The Vitellians were fired and driven head- , 


long by pure deſpair, and though vanquiſhed and 


routed, aſſembled again within the City and re- 


newed the battle. 
About the combatants the people were bara 


as ſpectators; and, as if they had been only at- 
tending the repreſentation of a fight exhibited for 


public amuſement and ſport, they favoured and 
eſpouſed now theſe, anon thoſe, with theatrical 


ſhouts and clappings : Nay, as often as either ſide 
recoiled, and particulars had fled into houſes, or 
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lay hid in 3 they inſiſted upon their being 
dragged out and ſlain, and thus came to enjoy them- 


ſelves the largeſt part of the prey. For, whilſt the 
ſoldiers were only purſuing blood and laughter, the 
ſpoil fell to the poſſeſſion of the commonalty. Tra- 
gical and ghaſtly was the face of the whole City; 


| in one place deadly conflicts, and bleeding wounds; 


in another luxurious bathings and feats of riot; 


every where blood in ſtreams, and carcaſſes in piles, 
and juſt at hand wanton harlots, or ſuch as re- 
ſembled harlots ; acts of debauchery and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, as extravagant as ever were practiſed du- 
ring a ſeaſon of luxury and repoſe, with all the bar- 
barities attending the moſt mercileſs captivity. In- 
ſomuch, that you would have thought the ſame 
City at once tranſported with brutal outrage, and 
abandoned to ſenſual revellings. Rome had before 
Teen contending armies in her ſtreets, where Sylla 
twice remained conqueror, and once Cinna; nor 
was there then leſs cruelty exerciſed. But now, 
amongſt men there prevailed an unconcern and ſe- 


curity perfectly inhuman, nor for a ſingle moment 


were their purſuits of pleaſure poſtponed. Nay, as 
if this confuſion and carnage had ſeaſonably inter- 
vened to heighten the gaiety of their feſtival days, 


they exulted, they pampered and indulged, to both 


parties indifferent, and triumphing in public mi- 
ſeries. 


In ſtorming the jntrenchients of the Camp the 


| hardeſt taſk was found, as they were defended by 
all the moſt determined amongſt the enemy, ſuch 
who conſidered the ſame as their laſt hope and re- 


ſource. Hence the more ardour manifeſted by the 
conquerors, as amongſt them foremoſt in zeal were 
the old Prætorian Cohorts. All the inventions, 
uſed in attacking the ſtrongeſt Cities, they now ap- 


_ plied, the military Shell, miſſive Engines, Mounds, 
and flaming Torches. In this lingle undertaking 


_ © they 
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© they all cried, would be completed whatever 


6 hardſhips, whatever perils, they had in ſo many 


© battles undergone. To the Senate and People of 


© Rome their City was reſtored, to the Deities 


© their Temples. It was in the camp that the pe- 
* culiar lot and glory of the ſoldiery refided : This 
© was their Country, here was their houſhold and 
© their houſhold Gods. Theſe they were now in- 
«© ſtantly to regain, or to paſs the night under arms.“ 
The Vitellians, on the contrary, though in num- 


ber inferior, though unequal in their deſtiny, per- 
plexed the victory, and retarded the pacification. 


With blood they contaminated the houſes, with 
blood they profaned the altars, purſuing ſuch feats 
as prove the laſt ſolacements to men deſperate and 
_ vanquiſhed. Upon the turrets and bulwarks many 
1 breathing their laſt, many already breathleſs. 
'T 


ey who remained, when their gates were burſt 


open, uniting together, preſented themſelves con- 
fidently to the ſwords of the vanquiſhers. In truth, 
they all fell facing the enemy, and wounded only 
before. Such, even in dying, was their concern to 


die honourably. 


Vitellius, ſeeing the City taken, was carried 
in a chair through the back part of the palace to 
his wife's houſe upon Mount Aventine, with a 
purpoſe, if he could by lurking there eſcape diſco- 


very during the day, to fly by night to his brother's 


Cohorts at Terracina. But from unſteadineſs of 
ſpirit, ſuch too being the nature of dread, that to 
one who fears all things, preſent things are ever 
moſt irkſome, he came back to the palace now deſo- 
late and wild: For all his ſlaves, even the loweſt, had 


ſlipped away, or elſe carefully avoideq to meet him. 
Terrifying to him proved the diſmal ſolitude, and 


every part ſtill and filent: He tried apartments 


that were ſhut: He ſhrunk with horror to behold 
all void and deſart. Weary at laſt with ſuch, mi- 
RED ſerable 
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ſerable and ſolitary, wandering to and fro, he thruſt 
himſelf into a hiding- place ſordid and diſgraceful, 
and by Julius Placidus, Tribune of a Prætorian 
Band, was dragged from it. Behind him forthwith 
his hands were tied: Thus, with apparel all rent, 


he was haled along, a ſpectacle foul and ſad, many 


reviling him, no one bewailing him. Indeed ſuch 
was the abaſement and indecency of his end, as to 
have baniſhed all pity. There met him one of the 
German ſoldiers, and with his ſword drawn made 
a violent blow, whether out of fury and vengeance, 
or the ſooner to releaſe him from inſults and deri- 
ſion, or whether aiming at the life of the Tribune, 
js matter of uncertainty. The Tribune's ear he ac- 
tually cut off, and was himſelf inſtantly ſlain, Vi- 
_ tellius they forced, with their ſwords pointed at his 
throat, now to hold up his head, and preſent his face 
to a deluge of indignities, anon to behold his own 
| Statues tumbled down, and particularly to view the 
place of aſſemblies, and that where Galba ſuffered _ 
his bloody doom. In this manner they puſhed him 
forward, and at laſt into the charnel of Male factors, 
where the corps of Flavius Sabinus had lain ex- 


poſed. One ſaying there was, which fell from him, 
ſavouring of no baſeneſs of ſpirit; when to the 


Tribune treating him with roughneſs and inſults, he 
anſwered, © 'That nevertheleſs he had been his Em- 
c peror.“ Then, under many wounds given him, 
he fell and expired. The common herd inveighed 
_ againſt him, after he was ſlain, with the ſame depra- 
vity of heart with which they had careſſed him 


while he yet lived. 


His father was Lucius Vitellius, his age that of 
| ſeven and fifty years complete. He had acquired 
the Conſulſhip, acquired Pontifical dignities, with a 
name and rank amongſt the Grandees of the State, 
by no parts or vigour of his, but all through the 
| luſtre and elevation of his father. The gift of 
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Empire he received from ſuch as never knew the 
man. In the hearts of the ſoldiers rarely had any 
man ever obtained ſuch intereſt by worthy methods, 


as he by impotence and ſloth. In him however was 
inherent a ſimplicity of ſpirit and liberality; qua- 


lities which, unleſs kept under reſtriction, grow in- 


_ evitably pernicious. His friends he thought too ſe- 
cure, not by a conduct ſteady and unblameable, 
but only by mighty bounty, and thence rather de- 


ſerved ſuch, than had them. For the intereſt of 
the Commonwealth without doubt it was that Vi- 


tellius was vanquiſhed and fallen: Yet they who 
| betrayed to Veſpaſian the power and cauſe of Vi- 
tellius, can from their perfidiouſneſs claim no pub- 


lic merit, ſince they had before revolted from Gal- 


ba. The day now haſtening to cloſe, the Senate 
could not be aſſembled; for ſuch was the affright 


of the Magiſtrates and Senators, that they had pri- 


vately dropped away from the City, or concealed 


themſelves here and there in the houſes of their fol- 


lowers. Domitian, after all apprehenſions of ho- _ 
ſtility had ceaſed, proceeded to the Leaders of the 
party, where the ſoldiers thronging about him, ſa- 
luted him Cæſar, and all in arms conducted him to 
his father's houſe. On VE 
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The SUMMARY. 


The calamitous condition of Rome. Lucius Vitellius 
ſurrenders his perſon and his bands, yet is lain. The 


| Sovereignty of Veſpaſian confirmed by the Senate. 


The fine charafter and cee of Helvi- 
dius Priſcus. His contęſt with Eprius Marcellus. 
Mucianus enters Rome. By him Calpurnius Piſo 
is ordered to be ſlain. T he cauſes and motions of 
the war in Germany, firſt began by the Batavians 
under the an of Civilis. Next the Caninefates 
take arms. They demolifh the fortreſſes of the Ro- 
mans, cut of the Garriſons, overthrow Aquilius a 
principal Centurion, and afterwards Lupercus Mum- 
mius Commander of a Legion. The Veteran Co- 
horts of Batavians, in the ſervice of the Romans, 
go over to Civilis, and rout Herennius Gallus friv- 


ing to oppoſe them. T he ancient Camp beſieged by 


Yor UL: EN: Civilis. 
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Civils. The Roman ſoldiers mutiny againſt Hor- 
deonius : the conduct of the war committed to Vo- 


cula. He advances againſt Civilis, is at firft van- 
quiſbed, yet by an accident gains the Victory. Again 


the ſoldiers mutiny againſt Hordeonius; nay, mur- 
der him. Tranſactions at Rome, and in the Senate: 
| Conteſts : Accuſations. The ſoldiers of Vitellius pa- 

_ cifie by Mucianus. The aſſaſſination of Lucius 
Piſo in Africa. The Capitol reflored. The Tre- 


verians and Lingones revolt from the Romans ; The 


other Gauls too waver : Small fidelity even in the 


Legions and Roman Cohorts, all corrupted by the 
Gauls. Vocula ſlain. The Roman ſoldiers favear 


| allegiance to the Empire of the Gauls. The ſame 

do the Legions, after a long fiege ſuſtained in the old 
camp. The people of Cologn not flow to efpouſe the 
conquering cauſe. The Lingones the while routed by 
he Sequanians. At Rome the Empire judged in 
danger : Domitian the Emperor's ſon prepares ta. 


fuftain the war in perſon aſſiſted by Mucianus, 


four Legions forthwith ſent forward. The Gauls 
aſſemble in council: The wiſer fort declare for peace 
however clogged with bondage. Petilius Cerialis 
-vanquifſhes the T reverians in a great battle. Many 
| who had re volted return to the het wo and fandards 
f the Romans. Cerialis /c 7 engaged in a 


ſharp conflict with Civilis _ laſhcus 5 the be- 


+ ginning of the combat doubtful, - the iſſue ſucceſs Tful 
to the Romans. What happened to Veſpaſian in 


2 gypt, his miracles there : His * 7. gnified 


oraclet and preſages. 
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JP ON the ning of Vitellius, war was ra- 


cher ſeen to ceaſe than peace to commence. 
The vanquiſhers continuing in arms, hunted 
uy over the FRO” after the 8 with eager- 
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neſs and implacable hate. Filled with carnage and 
mangled coarſes were the ſtreets; dyed and ſtream- 


ing with blood were the Temples and places of pub- 
lic reſort, as in them were butchered: all whom 
chance preſented to the deſtroying ſword. Nay, 
anon, this lawleſs violence increaſing, they ſearched 


eier houſes, and dragged forth ſuch as lay hid. 


here they beheld any one remarkably tall and in 
the prime of years, him they murdered without ex- 


ception, whether he were ſoldier or citizen. This 


cruelty, which, during the freſh impulſe of anim0= 


ſity and rancour, glutted itſelf with blood and kill- 


ing, was afterwards transformed into rapacioufneſs. 


No place would they ſuffer to remain private, no 


part ſhut up, pretending that there ſome Vitellians 
were concealed., The beginning this of forcing 


open houſes, or a ſure ground for committing mur- 
det where-ever oppoſition was made. Nor did the 


indigent part of the populace fail to aſſiſt in the ge- 
neral violence, and ſpoil. The moſt villainous 


amongſt the ſlaves were even forward to betray their 


wealthy Lords; others were expoſed by their par- 
ticular friends. On all hands were uttered bitter 


wailings and the univerſal voice of anguiſh, on all 


hands ſeen no other than the miſerable Iot of a City 


ſtormed and ſacked: Infomuch that the ſoldiers of 


Otho and thoſe of Vitellius, however imperious 


and, inſulting, and however once bated, were now 


miſſed and regretted. The Generals 'of the party, 


men ſo puiſſant and vigorous in kindling the Civil 
War, were found inſufficient to controul the ſpirit 


of victory. For, in exciting public tumults and 


convulſions, every the worſt man has the ſtrongeſt 


ſway: To uphold tranquility and peace, righteous 
deſigns are required and virtuous management. 

The name and reſidence of Czfar, Domitian 
enjoyed, but to the cares of government gave yet 
no ATENEO and only in feats of adultery and con- 


2 ſtupration 
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ſtupration acquitted himſelf as the ſon of an Em- 
Peror. With the command of the Prætorian Guards 
Arrius Varus was inveſted. The ſupreme exerciſe 
and ſprings of authority reſted in Antonius Primus. 
From the Prince's houſe he was continually plun- 
dering treaſure, moveables, and domeſtic flaves, as 
if he were {till ſeizing the ſpoil of Cremona. The 
reſt, whether checked by their modeſty or their 
meanneſs, as they had merited no diſtinction in the 
war, were likewiſe undiltinguiſhed by rewards. The 
City under great awe and terror, and quietly. diſ- 
poſed to ſervitude, prefled © to have Lucius Vitel- 
© lius ſeized with his Cohorts upon their march from 
c Terracina, and the remains of the war extin- 
5 guiſhed. ' Hence the cavalry were ſent forward 


2 Aricia : 'The body of the Legions reſted at the 


Town of Bovillæ. Nor did Vitellius pauſe a mo- 
ment, but to the pleaſure of the conqueror delivered 
up himſelf and his bands. His men too caſt away 
their. unfortunate arms, moved as much by indig- 
nation as by fear. Through the City paſſed the 
long train of captives guarded on each fide by files 
of armed men: Not one betrayed a relenting or 
ſupplicaut look. Grieved and vengeful they ap- 
peared, and to all the boiſterous inſults and deriſion 
of the mocking and petulant vulgar, ſhewed them- 
ſelves ſcornful and unmoved. The few who broke 
fortli upon the rabble, were oppreſſed by the guards, 
the reſt impriſoned. From none of them fell a 
mean or degenerate expreſſion; and though envi- 
roned with wretchedneſs and diſtreſs, they main- 
tained the renown of their conſtancy and courage, 
unſtained. Next was put to death Lucius Vitellius, 
one in vices equal to his brother; in his brother's 
reign the more vigilant of the two, nor ſo much a 
companion in the ſunſhine of his fortune, as ſwal- 
lowed headlong 1 in his Nein fate. 0 
During 
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During the ſame time Lucilius Baſſus was dif” 
patched with a band of horſe lightly equipped, to 
eſtabliſh the tranquillity of Campania, as amongſt 
the municipal Cities prevailed a ſpirit of animofity 
and contention, more in truth upon mutual diſguſts 
than through any diſaffection and contumacy to- 
wards the Emperor. Upon fight of the ſoldiers, 

_ preſent compoſure enſued; nor upon the ſmaller 
Colonies for their late oppoſition was any puniſh- 
ment inflicted. Capua was aſſigned to the third 
Legion for winter-quarters, and thence grievouſly 
oppreſſed were the illuſtrious families there. Yet 
to the people of Terracina ſo lately ſacked by the 
Vitellians, no help was adminiſtered or relief. So 


955 much ſtronger is the bent of men to revenge an 


injury than to repay a benefit, becauſe obligations 
are burdenſome and painful; but vengeance taken 
ſeems to be ſomething gained. Some conſolation. 
it proved, that the flave of Virgilius Capito, he 
whom 1 have mentioned to have betrayed their city 

to the enemy; was now faſtened to a gibbet, dreſ- 
ſed in the ſame rings which as a recompence from 
Vitellius he always wore, Now at Rome, the 
| Senate décreed to Veſpaſian all the titles and pre- 
rogatives 'ever' inveſted” in former Princes, with 
great alacrity and hopes afſured. For, as the civil 
arms were firſt wielded in the Regions of Gaul and 
Spain; as Germany too engaged in the war, and 
andn Ulyricum, as the ſame civil arms had after- 


Wards viſited Egypt, Judæa, and Syria, nay all 
the Provinces an alf the Armies; it End to the 

Fathers that, the whole world having thus under- 
gone expiation, all diſſentions were brought to a 
natural cloſe. To heighten their joy they had let- 
ters from Veſpaſian, ſo conceived as if the war 
had yet ſubſiſted, This was the conſtruction which 
at firſt view they ſeemed to bear: Vet in them he 
uſfed the ſtile of aan Emperor, but choſe expreſſions 
„5 | N 3 5 full 
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Full of courteſy, when he mentioned himſelf, full of 
dignity when he, mentioned the Commonwealth. 
Nor was the Senate wanting in acts of duty and ob- 


ſequiouſneſs. To himſelf with his ſon Titus for 


Collegue the Conſulſhip was forthwith decreed ; to 
Domitian the Prætorſnip and Conſular authority. 
To the Senate Mucianus too had ſent letters, and 
thence furniſhed ground for obſervation and diſ- 
courſe. If he were indeed a private man, why 
did he aſſume the part of a public character in 
_ © addreſſing himſelf to the Senate? In a few days 


© he might have had an opportunity of propoſing the 


© ſame things from his place among the Senators.“ 
Even his invectives againſt Vitellius were judged 
_ over-late, and unworthy of paſſing for bold and 
free. But big witk haughtineſs towards the Com- 
monwealth, big with contumely towards the Em- 
peror, was what he boaſted, That in his own 
| © hands he had had the Empire, and freely beſtowed 
it upon Veſpaſian.” But in privacy they ſmo- 


thered this their indignation. and hate, whilſt to the 


[ 


man their ſycophancy was public and glaring. With 
many ſtrains of eloquence very lofty and very. ho- 
nourable, they aſſigned him the decorations of tri- 


umph, in reality for his conduct in the civil Wars; 


but his expedition againſt the Sarmatians ſerved for 
the pretence. There followed more grants of ho- 
nours, the Conſular ornaments preſented to Primus 


Antonius, and to Cornelius Fuſcus and Arrius Va- 


Tus thoſe of the Prætorſhip. Thereafter they turned 
their deliberations towards the Deities; hence was 
determined the rebuilding of the Capitol. And all 
| theſe decrees aroſe from the propoſitions and rea- 
ſoning of Valerius Aſiaticus Conſul elect. The reſt _ 
aſſented by motions of their head and hand; as did 


ſome few ſignal in place, or of parts well trained 
in flights of flattery, by elaborate ſpeeches, purpoſe- 
ly framed. When to Helvidius Priſcus, Prætor elect 
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it came to ſpeak his ſentiments, he propoſed ſuch 


as upon a good Prince reflected much reverence and 


honour, ſuch too as were void of all falſe court and 
inſincerity; z and by the Senate he was extolled with 
affectionate praiſes. Indeed this proved a very ſig- 


nal day to him, the beginning of ee offence 


given, and of mighty glory earned. 


Since I am here again led to name a man whom ; 


henceforward I muſt frequently mention, it feems 
incumbent upon me ſhortly to recount his courſe 
'of life and purſuits, and what fortune befel him. 


Helvidius Priſcus was born in the municipal City 


of Terracina within the firſt precin& of Italy, the 
oY ſon of Cluvius who had ſuſtained the rank of a 
| peo Centurion. His bright and ſignal parts 


e wholly applied, whilſt yet very young, to ſtudies. 


of the bis noble kind ; not as many do, to dif- 


guiſe ſpiritleſs indolence under a pompous name, 


but, in order to engage in the public adminiſtration 
with a mind thorou ghly fortified againſt all con- 


tingencies and diſaſters. He adhered to ſuch Phi- 


_ toſophers as maintain that only things Juſt are good, 
that nought is evil ſave what is diſhoneſt, and in 
the rank of things neither evil nor good, place, no- 


bility, power, and all other acquirements which 


depend not upon the ſoul. Ere he had riſen higher 
than the Quzſtorſhip, he was by Thraſea Pætus 
_ choſen for a huſband to his daughter: Nor from the 
character of his wife's father did he copy aught ſo 
5 ſtudiouſly as his undaunted exerciſe of liberty. AS 
Citizen, as Senator, Huſband, Son-in-law, and 


Friend, in all the offices of life, ſignal was his up- 


5 rightneſs and equanimity, ever contemning wealth, 
ever unmoveable from righteous judgment, never 


to be ſhaken by fear. There were ſome to whom 
he ſeemed over ſollicitous for fame; though the thirſt 
_— glor ooy, be ſuch a paſhon as even wiſe men reſign 

pon the deadly doom of his father-in-law, 


N 4 he 
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8: he was driven into exile, and returning in the reign 
| of Galba, ſet himſelf to implead Eprius Marcellus, 1 

the accuſer of Thraſea. The purſuit of this ven- [7 

| geance, though it is uncertain whether it were more I 
| 


_ daring or more juſt, rent the Senate into heats and 
conteſts. For, were Marcellus ſuffered to fall, the 
band of accuſers were at once overwhelmed. At 14 
firſt the ſtruggle between them proceeded with not- 3 
able vehemence, and was by both ſignalized with 1 
excellent ſpeeches. Anon as the inclinations of I 
1 Galba were in ſuſpence, and upon the interpoſition 1 
olf many Senators with intreaties, Priſcus dropped 3 
| | the proceſs. Whence enſued various cenſures and ; 
IT diſcourſe, according to the different humours of men, 
| ſome magnifying his moderation, ſome charging 
him with want of vigour and firmneſs. But, upon 
the day when the Senate had under conſideration 
the Sovereignty of Veſpaſian, as it was agreed to 
ſend Ambaſſadors to the Prince; upon this ſubje& 

between Helvidius and Eprius, a bitter debate aroſe. 


j 
. Priſcus inſiſted that they ſhould be nominated by j 
the Magiſtrates, firſt ſolemnly ſworn; Marcellus, | 
!; that they ſhould be drawn by lot, the method al- ul 


ready propoſed by the Conſul elect. But what in |} 
reality prompted Marcellus to ſuch ſolicitude, was | 
the apprehenſion of diſgrace to himſelf, leſt, were S | 
others nominated, he ſhould be thought lighted and | 
| poſtponed. By degrees, from interchanging ſharp | 
words, they were carried into continued ipeeches - 
full of aſperity. _ 
| Helvidius deſired to Law, 8 Why Marcellus ſo. 
much dreaded the judgment of the Magiſtrates ? 
He was maſter of wealth and of eloquence, nay, 
in the meaſure of both ſurpaſſed many others: 
' © unleſs he were perhaps urged and daunted by the 
memory and blackneſs of his crimes. By the uſe 
© of blind lots and the urn no diſtinction could be 
made between the manners and characters of "The 
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The way of ſuffrages and of conſulting the ſen- 
timents of the Senate, was purpoſely deviſed for 


ſearching the lite and reputation of particulars. 
To the intereſt and well being of the Common- 


wealth it appertained, it appertained to the ho- 


nour of Veſpaſian, that to compliment him there 
ſhould be ſent men of the cleareſt innocence in 
the Senate, ſuch as with virtuous reaſoning and 


diſcourſe might ſeaſon the Prince's ears. With 


Thraſea, with Soranus and Sentius, Veſpaſian had 
_ entertained perſonal intimacy and friendihip: And 


their accuſers, though it ſeemed they muſt not be 


puniſhed, yet ought not to be preſented under the 


pomp of a padile character. By the judgment 


of the Senate thus manifeſted the Prince would 
be as it were adviſed and warned, whom to fear 


and ſhun, whom to countenance and approve. 


No greater ſupport was there of a righteous reign | 
than righteous friends about the perſon reigning. 

It ought to ſuffice Marcellus that he had inſtigated 
Nero to murder ſo many innocents. Let him 


even enjoy the rewards of his ſervices, and his 
exemption from puniſhment : Only let him leave 


Veſpaſian to more worthy adviſers.” 


Marcellus alledged, © That it was no propoſition : 


of is which Was thus warmly combated, but : 


6 


* o as "tor AT. and the efforts of per- 
ſonal enmities, no place might remain. No new 
cauſe had occurred, why inſtitutions framed of 
old ſhould be ban donel to diſuſe, nor why the 
honour intended for the Prince ſhould be turned 


bo any man's contumely and diſgrace. For pay- 
the homage deſigned, every man there was 

nel What they ought to be more ſollicit- 

ous to avoid, was leſt through the unrelenting 


N 5 | 30 ſtiff. 
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© ſtiffneſs of ſome certain particulars, his ſpirit might 
Bn 


be incenſed, whilſt in his new Sovereignty he was 
yet poſſeffed with doubts and apprehenſions, and 
warily watching even the e and looks of 
all men. For himſelf; he conſidered the temper 
of the times in which he was born, as alſo the 
frame of adminiſtration inſtituted by our fathers 
and grandfathers. The primitive inſtitution he 
admired; to the preſent ſettlement he adhered. 
For the bleſſing of good princes he beſtowed 
wiſhes and vows; to princes good and bad he ſub- 
mitted. It was not more t rrough | any pleading 
of his that Thraſea ſuffered, than through the 


judgment of the Senate paſſed upon him. With 
ſuch mock diſplays of law was the cruelty of Ne- 
ro wont to ſport itſelf. Nor ſmaller anguiſh had 
he himſelf undergone from a friendſhip ſo dan- 


erous, than had others from a ſtate of exile. 


To conclude, he conſented that Helvidius ſhould 


be equalled even to the Cato's and Brutus's, in 

conſtancy invincible, in courage not to be daunted. 
He himſelf aſſumed to be no more than one of 
that Senate, who had all, as well as he, yielded 


humble obedience to lordly power. He would even 


perſuade Priſcus, that he would not be towering 
aboye the Emperor, would not ſtrive, by his pre- 


cepts and documents, to reſtrain Veſpaſian, an an- 
cient man, long fince diſtinguiſhed with trium- 


phal honours, and the father of ſons already men. 
As the worſt princes ſought might without limits 
or law; to the other ſort too, however excellent 


they proved, a meaſure and limitation in the ex- 


erciſe of liberty was always well pleaſing.“ Theſe 


reaſonin s, defended and oppoſed with mighty ar- 
dour and earneſtneſs on both ſides, were heard by 
the Fathers with inclinations divided. Prevalent 
however proved the party who preferred the me- 


thod of lots, ſince even ſuch Senators as had ob- 


ſerved 
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ſerved a neutrality, contended for retaining the an- 
cient uſage. Moreover every particular Grandee, 
ſignal in figure and elvation, leaned to the ſame 
courſe, from dread of envy ſhould they themſelves 
be choſen by the other. „ ; 


| There enſued another conteſt. The Prætors of 
the treaſury (for then the Treaſury was admini- 
tered by Prætors) complaining of the Poverty of 
the State demanded that a retrenchment might be 
made in the public expences. The conſul elect 
Propoſed to have the regulation of this referved for 
the Emperor; ſo mighty he thought the taſk, ſo 
difficult the remedies. Helvidius declared for hav- 
ing it tranſacted by the option and controulment of 
the Senate. Already the Conſuls were gathering 
the opinions of the Ceniton, when Vulcatius Ter- 
tullinus Tribune of the people interpoſed his au- 
thority, againſt making any ordinance about a 
© matter ſo momentous in the abſence of the Prince. 
Helvidius had moved that the Capitol ſhould be re- 
built by the Roman State, with the aſliſtance of 
Veſpaſian; a motion which all the moſt modeſt Se- 
nators paſſed then over in filence, and afterwards 
forgot. There were ſome too who carefully re- 
SECRET GI 8 
Then fell Muſonius Rufus upon Publius Celer, 
with a violent charge, accuſing him of having by 
« falſe teſtimony procured the doom of Barea So- 
© ranus.' The Senate thought that by this proceſs 
would be revived the hate and rancour attending the 
proſecution of the accuſers : Yet ſo guilty and vile 
was the perſon accuſed, that it was impoſſible to 
ſave him. For dear and adored was the memory 
of Soranus; and Celer was. known. to have made 
profeſſion of Philoſophy and wiſdom, then to have 
| 33 witneſs againſt Barea, a traitor to his friend, 
an inſtrument ts Yehroy one whom he pretended to 
inſtruct. For the trial was appointed the next Tay 
that 
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that the Senate met. Nor was it now ſo much 


Muſonius or Publius that created expectation and 


impatience, as Priſcus and Marcellus and the reſt: 
So intent were the minds of men to ſee vengeance 
„„ 5 1 

Such was the ſituation of things; amongſt the 


Fathers factions and ſtrife, the party vanquiſhed full 
of rage, the 'vanquiſhers void of all authority, the 


City bereft of laws, bereft of the Emperor's pre- 
ſence, when Mucianus arrived in Rome, and in a 


moment drew to himſelf the univerſal ſway. Quite 
ſunk was the power of Antonius and of Arrius Va- 


rus; for but ill-diſſembled was his animoſity towards 
them, though by his looks he ſtudied to hide it. 


But the City, always of notable ſagacity in diving 


into diſguſts, had already turned her back upon her 
late favourites, and devoted herſelf to the new 


minion. To them alone court was paid; only to 
him all ſuit was made. Neither was he wanting 


to his own grandeur: In great ſtate he removed 


from ſeat to ſeat, and ſhifted from one pleaſant gar- 


den to another, always encompaſſed with an armed 
hoſt. Such was his magnificence and equipage, 


ſuch the pomp and ſolemnity of his port abroad, 


and ſuch the guards at his gate, that he graſped all 
the eſſence. and terrors of Sovereignty. The name 
he forbore. Mighty and general was the dread 


which accompanied the bloody doom inflited upon 
Calpurnius Galerianus. He was the ſon of Caius 
Piſo, and had never offered to diſturb the State. 


But from his name and race ſo illuſtrious and an- 


cient, and from his own perſon graceful and young, 


in the pratings of the comomnalty he had gained 
2 reputation very popular and admired. Moreover, 


as the City continued ſtill agitated and unquiet, and 
thence pleaſed with all new rumours, there were 
ſome- who in abſurd conjeCtures were inveſting him 


with the Imperial Diadem. By order of E 
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he was committed to the cuſtody of a band of ſol- 
diers; and leſt his death ſhould miniſter more ob- 
ſervation, were he excuted in the eye of the City, 
he was ſent forty miles thence, along the great 
Appian Road, and, upon cutting his veins, periſh- 
ed by an effuſion of blood. Julius Priſcus, Captain 
of the Prætorian Guards under Vitellus, ſlew him- 
ſelf, preſſed to it rather by ſhame than any neceſſity. 
Alphenus Varus, however guilty of daſtardly con- 
duct, and branded with infamy, continued to ſur- 
vive. Aſiaticus too the Freedman by ſuffering the 
death of a ſlave, atoned for his late wicked ſway. 
During the ſame conjecture, the report of our 
defeat in Germany filled the City, yet afflicted it in 
no degree. Of our armies ſlaughtered ; of the 
winter encampments in the Legions, taken and 
«© poſſeſſed by the enemy; of the revolt of all the 
© nations of Gaul; people diſcourſed as matter of 
news only, not as calamities. From what ſource 
and motives that war proceeded, with what mighty 
_ combuſtion it raged amongſt ſtrange nations and 
thoſe of our allies, I ſhall here deduce and explain. 
The Batavians, whilſt they dwelt beyond the Rhine, 
were a part of the Cattians, and, when driven 
thence by a domeſtic inſurrection, fat down upon 
the extreme borders of Gaul, ſuch as they found 
_ deſtitute of inhabitants, as alſo upon an iſland ſitu- 
ated between the mouths of the Rhine, waſhed be- 
fore by the Ocean, behind and on either fide by 
the River. Neither in leaguing with the Romans, 
did they find themſelves oppreſſed or exhauſted by 
thoſe their allies however more potent, nor ſerved 
they the Empire in aught ſave men and arms; and 
they were long occupied in the wars of Germany. 
Soon after their military renown became augmented 
in Britain, whither were tranſported ſome of their 
bands of infantry, conducted, according to old and 
conſtant uſage, by men of the firſt rank e 
| 8 5 them. 
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them. At home too they tetained a body of ſelect 
horſe, ſignal for their exerciſe and dexerity in fwini- 
ming, ſo as to croſs the Rhine in troops completely 


armed and mounted in the ſtream. 


Julius Paulus and Claudius Civilis, men of royal 
deſcent, greatly ſurpaſſed the reſt in credit and qua- 
lity. Paulus was ſlain by Fonteius Capito who 


falſly charged him with rebellion. Upon Civilis 
irons were put, and he ſent to Nero; by Galba he 
was declared innocent and feleaſed; again under 


Vitellius he incurred capital danger, for that the 
army importunately craved his execution. Hence 
the riſe of his anger and vengeance ; and hence his 
hopes, founded upon our misfortune. But Civilis, 


who had a ſpirit more able and politic than uſual 


to Barbarians, aſſumed to be another Sertorius or 


Hannibal, bearing in his viſage a mark of defor- 


mity like theirs; and left 'our arms might be turned 


_ againſt him as a public enemy, ſhould he once ap- 


'pear to have revolted from the Roman people, he 


pretended an attachment to Veſpaſian, and to eſpouſe 
his cauſe with zeal. It is certain, that by letters 
ſent him from Antonius Primus, he was ordered 


© to ſtop and drive back the forces ſummoned to 


'© ſuccour Vitellius; and under colour of the in- 


'© ſurreCtion in Germany, to withhold the Legions 
© from removing.“ The ſame caution and direc- 
tions had Hordeonius Flaccus given in perſon to 
Civilis, from a mind well diſpoſed towards Veſpa- 


ſian, and in tenderneſs to the Commonweal, upon 


which prefent deſtruction was ſurely falling, were 
the war renewed, and ſo many thouſand armed men 

poured into Italy. 3 5 | 

- Civilis therefore utterly bent to rebel, yet mean» 
ing to ſmother for the preſent his mean drift, and 
in the mean while to adjuſt all his meaſures by the 
courſe of events, began on this wiſe to introduce 
the public change intended. By the orders of Vi- 
4 vis tellius, 
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.tellius, the flower of the Batavian youth were called 
together to be liſted ſoldiers; a thing in its own 
-natural tendency very grievous, yet aggravated and 
imbittered by the behaviour of the agents employed, 
men abandoned to rapine and debauchery. For the 
muſter they ſingled out the ancient and infirm, pur- 
poſely to have a reward for diſcharging them: Again, 
ſuch as were of unripe years, but in their perſons 
lovely, (and, in truth, moſt of their young men are 
goodly and tall) they haled away to ſuffer pollution 
-Tepugnant to nature. Hence enſued much bitter- 
neſs and hate: The miniſters alſo of ſedition, men 
' purpoſely tutored and prepared, urged the people to 
refuſe being enrolled. Civilis, pretending only to 
celebrate a banquet, aſſembled the chiefs of the na- 
tion, and the moſt daring amongſt the populace, in 
a ſacred grove: where, when they had rejoiced and 
carouſed till far in the night, and he perceived them 
now warm and bold, he began an harangue, firſt 
diſplaying the praiſes and renown of their nation; 
then proceeded to enumerate the inſults, the acts 
of oppreſſion and violence, and all the miſeries at- 
tending upon a ſtate of ſervitude. © For that in 
s truth they. were no longer held as confederates, . 
© but treated like bond-ſlaves. The coming of an 
Imperial Lieutenant, however oppreſſive: and bur- 
© thenſome his retinue, however terrible and im- 
« perious his authority, was but a light grievance. 
The Batavians were ſurrendered to the rule and 
« luſt of ſmall officers, Captains and Centurions. 
# Nay, theſe, as ſoon as: glutted with their blood 
and ſpoils, were changed; other devourers with 
empty bowels: ſearched out, and new titles for 
©. plundering were deviſed, various and many. Over 
© their heads at preſent hung the injunction to fur- 
© niſh ſoldiers z whence children would be rent from 
their parents, brothers from brothers, as it were 
by a. laſt parting: for ever. At no time had the 
1 : Roman 
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Roman State been more ſhaken and diſtreſſed, nor 
in their winter entrenchments was aught elſe to 
be found but ſtore of ſpoil laid up, and men 
feeble and old. They ſhould only lift up their 
eyes, nor dread the empty names and ſhadows of 
Legions. They themſelves were maſters of pow- 
erful forces, foot and horſe; the Germans were 
their kinſmen; the Gauls had the ſame wiſhes 
and aim. Nor even to the Romans would this 
war prove diſpleaſing; and whatever croſs events 
it produced, the. Batavians would of courſe put 
to the account of Veſpaſian. If it ſucceeded, of vie- 
tory no account was ever to be rendered.“ 
As with mighty concurrence he was heard, he 
bound them all in a combination, ſolemnized with 
barbarous uſages, with maledictions and impreca- 
tions peculiar to the country. To the people Ca- 
ninefates emiſſaries were ſent, to engage them in 
the ſame cauſe and affociation. This nation enjoys 
part of the iſland, in their on original and language 
the ſame with the Batavians, equal too in bravery, 
in number fewer. Anon, by ſecret inter-agents he 
ſuborned the Batavian Cohorts, once Auxiliaries in 
Britain, then ſent into Germany, as above- I have 
recounted, and now abiding at Magontiacum. 
_ Amongſt the Caninefates, ſignal for brutal bravery 
was Brinno, in his deſcent ſplendid and illuſtrious. 
His father after many hoſtilities and exploits againſt 
the Romans, contemned with impunity the ridicu- 
lous expeditions undertaken by Caligula to ſupprefs 
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him. 80ö that the very, name and merit of a fami 


ſo rebellious recommended the ſon, who being placed 
upon a ſhield, according to the cuſtom of the na- 
tion and elevated in proceſſion upon the ſhoulders 
of men, was choſen their Leader, he forthwith, 
joined by the Friſians, a people beyond the Rhine 
now called in to ſuccour him, paſſing by ſea forced 
the winter encampments of two Cohorts, an _ 
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ſition which lay neareſt to be made. Neither did 


our ſoldiers foreſee the ſudden aſſault, nor if they 
had foreſeen it, were they of force ſufficient to have 
repelled it. The Camp therefore was taken and 
plundered. The foe next diſcharged their rage up- 


on the victuallers and Roman traders, men, as ſe- 


cure of peace, confidently rambling abroad. They 
were alſo ready to have ſtormed and ſacked the ſtrong 


holds, which, ſince they could not be defended, 
were by the Captains of the Cohorts burnt down. 
Into the upper part of the iſland were drawn toge- 


ther the Enſigns and Banners, and remnant of men, 


under the command of Aquilis a principal Cen- 
turion, and furniſhed the name of an army much 
rather than the ſtrength. For, Vitellius baving 
withdrawn from the Cohorts their prime force, had 
to recruit them, encumbered with a burden of arms 
a ſpiritleſs crowd drawn from the next villages of 


the Nervians and Germans 


. Civilis who thought it behoved him to cover all 
his meaſures with profound guile, even upbraided 
the Captains, for having abandoned their Forts. 
He himſelf, he ſaid, would ſoon ſuppreſs the in- 


c ſurreCtion of the Caninefates, with no other power 
© than the Cohort which he commanded. They, 


the reſt of the Officers, ought again to repair 
_ * inſtantly to their ſeveral quarters.“ That under 
this counſel fraud lurked, fince the Cohorts, were 
they ſeparated, would be the eaſier overwhelmed, and 
that this war was headed not by Brinno but Civilis, 


was apparent, as from the German diſcoveries were 
by little and little breaking out, ſuch as that people, 


ever delighted with war, could not long ſmother. 


When from theſe his wiles no ſucceſs enſued, he 


had recourſe to open violence; and, of the Cani- 
nefates, the Frizians, and the Batavians, compoſed 


three diſtinct hoſts, each formed ſharp in the front. 
The oppoſite army was embattled not far from the 


Rhine, 
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Rhine, and againſt the enemy too were ranged the 
ſhips, which, having fired their forts, they had con- 
ducted thither. Nor had the encounter held long 
ere a band of Tungrians went over with Enſigns 
diſplayed to Civilis. The ſoldiers, quite aſtoniſned 
with a revolt ſo ſurprizing, were ſlaughtered at once 
by their enemies and their companions. In the 
thips the ſame perfidiouſneſs was found. Part of 
the rowers were natives of Batavia: Theſe feigning 
themſelves unſkilled in that exerciſe, wilfully ob- 
ſtructed the mariners and combatants in the diſ- 
charge of their office, and fruſtrated all their ef- 
Forts. Anon defying all orders, they rowed away 
directly towards ti enemy's ſhore. At laſt, what- 
ever Maſters and Centurions ſnewed not the ſame 
| inclination, they butchered. Thus the Fleet intire, 
conſiſting of four and twenty ſhips, deſerted to the 
enemy, or was taken by him. 7 
Signal was the credit which immediately accom- 
panied this victory ; ſignal afterwards the advantage : 
8 it the victors gained what they wanted, fhips 
and arms, beſides that through Germany and Gaul 
they reaped high renown, and were celebrated with 
applauſe, as the authors of national liberty reſtored. 
Both Germanies preſently ſent them Ambaſſadors 
with offers of ſuccours. The alliance of the Gauls 
Civilis courted by preſents and 'addreſs. Such Cap- 
tains of Cohorts as he had taken of that nation, he 
reſtored every one to his native reſidence. To the 
frank option of the Cohorts' themſelves he left it, 
to depart home, or to remain with him, as they 
liſted. Thoſe who would ſtay, he propoſed to di- 
ſtinguiſn honourably in the ele With ſpoils 
taken from the Romans he preſented all who went 
away. He at the ſame time reaſoned with them ſe- 
cretly, and exhorted them to take warning from 
* the ſeries of calamities, which in ſo long a courſe 
of years they had fuffered, whilſt to a E 
1 5 © Rate 
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*. ſtate of bondage they falſly gave the name of. peace · 
© The Batavians, though exempt from tribute and 
„ payments, had yet taken up arms againſt the com- 
© mon oppreſſors of Nations: nay, in the firſt en- 
gagement, the Romans were routed and vanquiſh- 
ed. What muſt be the , conſequence, were the 
Gauls too to throw off the yoke ? What ſtrength 
© afterwards would be found to remain in Italy? 
* With the blood of the Provinces the Provinces 
© were ſubdued. Upon the diſaſtrous arms of Vin- 
« dex they muſt not reflect: It was in truth by the 
© Batavian Cavalry that his followers the Eduans 
8 and Avernians were diſcomfited. The Auxilia- 
© ries too, led by Virginius againſt them, were part- 
4 ly. compoſed. of Belgie Gauls; and, in ſtrict rea- 
* ſoning, only under its own native forces had 
: Gaul funk and fallen. At preſent they had all but 
one common, purſuit, with the additional advan- 
. « tage of having in the Camps of the Romans ac- 
* 5 quired whatever ſound diſcipline was praQtiſed 
« there. With him already concurred the Veteran 
c Cohorts, they before whom the Legions of Otho 
©. fell. Bonds might ſtill be the portion of Syria 
o and Aſia, and of the Eaſt, Countries inured to 
6 the tyranny of Kings. In Gaul there were yet 
© alive many men bern ere Tribunes were known. 
« What Germany had lately effected, was mani- 
« feſt; even the extirpation of bondage by the 
We Laughter of Quintilius Varus. Neither was it 
_ * ſuch an Emperor as Vitellius, but Auguſtus Cæ- 
© far himſelf, that this brave people thus defied to 
war. Liberty was 2 bleſſing beſtowed by the 
bounty of nature, even upon dumb beaſts : for- 
titude and proweſs was a felicity peculiar to man, 
to the moſt intrepid and brave the Gods were al- 
ways ſure to be aiding. Hence they ought, they 
who were unimployed, to aſſail an enemy on 
every fide, engaged 3 they who were in prime vi- 
p 6 gour, 
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* gour, to Fall upon men fatigued and exhauſted. 
_ * Whilſt ſome of them eſpouſed Veſpaſian, fome 
© Vitellius, by ſuch diviſion ſcope was left to an- 
? noy both. Ho 
'Thus intent was cim, upon drawing over the 
Provinces of Germany and Gaul, meditating if his 
ſcheme ſhould ſucceed, to eſtabliſh a Kingdom of 
Nations ſo extremely powerful and ſo extremely 
rich. Now Hordeonius Flaccus, by a courſe of 
diſſimulation, fomented the' firſt efforts of Civilis. 
But when meſſengers arrived full of affright, with 
tidings, That the Roman entrenchments were 
© ſtormed, the Cohorts overwhelmed, and from the 
© Iſle of Batavia the Roman name extirpated ; he 
ordered Lupercus Mummius, Colonel of a Legion, . 
(who, as he old Colonel: had the Command in 
the winter-quarters of two Legions) to march out 
againſt the enemy. Lupercus forming an hoſt of 
the Legionary ſoldiers encamped with him, of the 
Ubians drawn from the neighbourhood, and of the 
Treverian horſe not far diſtant, led them along with ; 
rapidity, reinforced by a Squadron of Batavian Ca- 
valry, men long fince debauched in their allegi- 
ance, but feigning great fidelity, purpoſely to be- 
tray the Romans in the very heat of the battle, and 
then to fly away with the higher proſpect of reward. 
Around him Civilis ranged the Enſigns and Banners 
of the vanquiſhed and captive Cohorts, to ſpirit his 
own ſoldiers with theſe monuments of their recent 
glory diſplayed to Gght, and to daunt and tetrify 
des by thus recalling the remembrance of their 
ſad defeat! In the rear of the army he directed his 
mother and his ſiſters to abide, as alſo the wives of 


bis men, and even their little infants; as ſo many 


incitements to victory, at leaſt to fill them wit 
ſhame ſhould the yield. Now when with the hi- 
deous chanting of the men, and the howlitigs' of 
We women, the whole hoſt reſoupded; by-no. _ 
i 5 equa 
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equal were the ſhouts returned by the Legions and 
auxiliary Cohorts. Nay, naked and unguarded was 


our left wing rendered by the Batavian Squadron, 


who immediately deſerted to the enemy, then in- 
ſtantly, like enemies, turned upon us. Yet the Le- 
1 N ſoldiers, though on every ſide they ſaw con- 
ſternation and diſorder, ſtill preſerved thier ranks 
and their arms. 'The auxiliary Ubians and Tre- 


verians betook themſelves to ſcandalcus flight, ſhift- 
ing and diſperſing all over the fields: Againſt them 


the German bent their fury and purſuit; and thus 


to the Legions an opportunity was miniſtered of 


_ eſcaping ſafely into that called the ancient Camp. 


Claudius Labeo, Commander of the Batavian Squa-- 
dron, as a man engaged againſt Civilis in domeſtic 


competition, was by him removed to the Country 


of Friſia; leſt, had he ſlain him, he ſhould have 


drawn upon himſelf national antipathy and hate, 
or, were he ſuffered at home, he gat kindle inteſ- 
tine diviſion and quarrels. VE 


About the ſame time, the agent b Civilis fone to 


the Cohorts of the Batavians and Caninefates, ar- 
_ rived amongſt them, as, in obedience to the orders 
of Vitellius, they were upon their march to Rome. 
Ina moment they took fire, and ching with pride 
and contumacy, demanded, * gratifications for 


© their march, a Donative, double pay, and an aug- 


© mentation of their Cavalry; all in truth pro- 


miſed them by Vitellius, yet now claimed with no 
view of ſucceeding, but only to ſeek cauſe of in- 
ſurreCtion. Flaccus too by making them many con- 


ceſſions, effected no more than to ſet them upon 
requiring with greater imperiouſneſs ſuch terms as 


they knew he would refuſe. So that ſcorning Flac- 
cus, they took their route towards lower Germany, 

there to join. Civilis. Hordeonius, in a Council of 
'Tribunes and Centurions, deliberated, whether he 
ſhould 9 * hand repreſs theſe men who thus 


| renounced 
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renounced their obedience: Anon he concluded to 


retain his ſoldiers within the trenches; a purpoſe 


proceeding from impotence of ſpirit natural to him; 
wad from the diſmay- of the Officers who were ſore- 


ly perplexed with diſtruſt and concern, for that the 


inclinations of the auxiliary troops wavered, and 
by precipitate levies the Legions had been recruited: h 
Preſently after finding himſelf ſeized with regret, 
and cenſured even by thoſe whoſe advice he had 


followed; as if he were now juſt ready for the pur- 


| ſuit, he wrote to Herennius Gallus; who command- 
ed the firſt Legion, and then governed Bonn, to 
..© oppole the paſſage of the Batavians, and that he 
_ © himſelf with his whole army would be ſure to 
f follow cloſe upon their rear.“ Without doubt, 
they might have been totally overwhelmed, had 
Hordeonius from that quarter, Gallus from this, 
poured in their forces at the ſame time, and aſſailed 
them on each hand thus beſet. Flaccus quite dropped ; 
the attempt, and, in other letters to Gallus, direct- 
ed him, not to "obſtruct them from paſſing on. 


Hence the ſuſpicion, that by the co-operation of 


the chief commanders the war was kindled, and 


hence all the many evils produced by it or appre- 
hended from it, were conſtrued to ariſe from no 


want of bravery in the ſoldiers, from no ſuperior 


wer in the enemy, but purely from the gui c and 
baſeneſs of the Leaders. 


The Batavians, as ſoon as they approached Bonn, 


| ſent forward certain perſons to lay before Gallus 


the inſtructions with which they were charged by 


the Cohorts; That againſt the Romans, for whom” 
they had ſo often made war, they meditated none, 


46 As they were weary and waſted with a courſe of 


©, warfare ſo tedious and ſo unprofitable, they only 


© longed for their native homes and receſs from la- 
© bour.. If no one withſtood them their march 
1 ſhould: he! inoffenſive; but if they had arms to 

en- 
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encounter, they would find a paſſage by the help 
I © of their ſwords.” The Roman Commander of 
himſelf in ſuſpence, was puſhed by the ſoldiers to 
hazard a combat. Three thouſand Legionary ſol- 
: diers there were, with ſome Cohorts haſtily levied 
in Belgia, as alſo a band of boors and of fetainers 
to the camp, a heartleſs and daſtardly band, but 
full of pertneſs and defiance ere danger came. At 
all the gates the whole hoſt ſallied, with a purpoſe 
to ſurround the Batavians, in number unequal. 
They, like men old and experienced in the arts of 
| war, drew up in in triangular bodies, cloſe on every 
ſide, with their front, rear, and flanks all impene- | 
trable and ſecure. In this form they pierced quite 
through our ranks thin and weak. The Belgians 
recoiling, the ſoldiers of the Legion were repulſed, 
and in great diſmay fled to their gates and ramparts. | 
Here the greateſt ſlaughter was made. With car- [ 
caſſes and heaps the trenches were choaked and filled. 
Nor was it wounds only and the hoſtile ſword which 
proved deſtructive; many periſhed in the diſaſters 
attending the tumult, many by their own weapons. 
The vanquiſhers avoiding Cologn, purſued their I 
march, and during all the reſt of it, attempted no 1 
act of hollility. To vindicate themſelves from blame ; | 
for the fight at Bonn, they alledged, that they had 
j firſt ſought peace, and had recourſe to Telf-defence 
Ven peace was refuſed. | 
By the acceſſion of the Veteran Cohorts, Civilis 5 4 
was become General of a regular and intire army; | 
| 
| 
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yet wavering in his purpoſes, and eſtimating the 
formidable might of the Romans, he obliged all 

that were with him to ſwear allegiance to Veſpa- 

ſian. To the two Legions alſo, which upon their 

defeat in the former engagement, had retreated to 
that called the old Camp, he ſent Ambaſſadors, to i 
| induce them to take the ſame oath. The anſwer | 
1 — : That they profeſſed, not to 8 4 4 
| the 7 
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© the counſels of a known Traitor nor thoſe of 
« public enemies. As their Emperor they acknow- 
© ledged none but Vitellius, for him they would 
© perſevere in fidelity and arms to the final moment 
© of their lives. Hence a fugitive Batavian muſt 
not aſſume the controulment of the Roman State, 
but prepare to meet the deadly doom due to his 
© enormous crime.” When to Civilis this reply 
was recited, in a violent tranſport of fury and ven- 
geance he excited the Batavian Nation to take 
arms. With them the Bructerians and Tencte- 
rians immediately joined: Germany was rouſed by 
agents purpoſely ſent, and all were intent upon the 
perquiſites of plunder and renown. nm. 
To reſiſt the efforts of a war ſo threatening, and 
ſo many hoſtile combinations, the Commanders of 
the Legions, Mummius Lupercus and Numiſius 
Rufus fortified their bulwarks and entrenchments. 
The buildings which, during a long peace, had been 


| raiſed near the camp, in ſuch number and extent 


that they reſembled a large town, were all demo- 
liſhed; leſt they might prove of ſervice to the ene- 
my. But, little availed this their precaution, un- 
| leſs they had firſt conveyed into the Camp the pro- 
viſions there contained: Theſe they permitted the 
men to ſnatch away. Thus in a few days was diſſi- 
pated, wantonly, a quantity of ſtores which for 
ſupplying their neceſſities would have ſufficed a long 
while. Civilis leading forth his hoſt, commanded 
the Centre in perſon, at the head of the ſelect for- 
ces of Batavia; and to render his power the more 
dreadful to behold, with huge bands of Germans 
he covered both banks of the Rhine, whilſt all over 
the fields the horſemen were terribly bounding : At 
the ſame time too the ſhips were drawn up the ri- 
ver. Here the Standards of the Veteran Cohorts 
were preſented to view; there the frightful images 
of wild beaſts, brought out of their foreſts and 
: FR Ts 1 ſacred 


ſtincc nations in proceeding to battle. 
our forces, now beſieged, dreadful conſternation fell, 
from the ſight of an hoftile army ſo diverſified as 
f an inteſtine and 
of a foreign war. Beſides, the hopes of the aſſail- 
ants were raiſed and enlivened by the large circum- 
ference of the entrenchments, drawn at firſt of ex- 
tent ſufficient to lodge two Legions, and now guard- 
ed by ſcarce five thouſand men. With theſe in 
truth there were a multitude of retainers to the 
camp, ſuch as upon the infraction of the public 
peace, had flocked hither, and were employed in 
the ſervices of war. One part of the camp ſtood. 
upon the fide of a hill riſing with a gentle aſcent, 
another upon the plain. For, by this winter en- 
campment, "Auguſtus judged that both Germanies 
would be kept beleaguered and utterly reſtrained, 
nor once foreſaw a time ſo diſaſtrous to the Ro- 
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„ 
ſacred groves, ſuitably to the different uſage of di- 


Hence upon 


to repreſent at once the terrors o 


mans, when they would even bid defiance and come 
to inveſt our Legions. Hence neither upon the 


ſituation, nor upon the ramparts was any uncom- 
mon labour beſtowed: Courage and arms ſeemed 


abundant bulwarks. The Batavians and they from 


beyond the Rhine, that the valour of each nation 
might glare more ſignally when apart, choſe diſtinct 
poſts, and began the aflault by lancing their darts 


at a diſtance. Preſently after, as moſt of theſe their 


weapons mithve fell without any execution, and 
hung impotently in the turrets and pinnacles of 


the walls; nay, as they themſelves were annoyed 


and wounded by vollies of ſtones poured from above; 
with violent impetuoſity and ſhouting they ruſhed 
to ſtorm the ramparts, the moſt part mounting up- 
on ſcaling ladders, others upon the military ſhell 


formed by their companions. Already in truth ſome 
had reached the battlements, from whence they were 


hurled headlong by blows of ſabres and ſhocks of 
O bucklers, 
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bucklers, and then ſlaughtered with ſtakes and darts 


thrown after them, as men naturally vehement and 


precipitate in the firſt onſet, naturally overmuch 


elated with ſucceſs; and at this time ſo inflamed 
with thirſt of prey, that they ſubmitted even to 


bear calamities and ſore diſtreſs. Nay, they even 
attempted an expedient utterly new to them, the 


trial of battering engines; and, as in theſe they 


were deſtitute of all ſkill, they had deſerters and 
captives who inſtructed them to rear a frame of 
timber in faſhion of a bridge, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of wheels underneath, to roll it forward againſt the 


fortifications: ſo as ſome being poſted upon the 


arch, might from thence fight as from a mound, 
whilſt others encloſed within it were employed un- 
een in demoliſhing the walls. But mighty ſtones 
caſt from the miſſive machines quite overthrew and 
levelled with the ground the unwieldy and ill- com- 


pacted fabric. Then, while they were preparing 
ſhelters of hurdles and moving penthouſes, upon 


them were diſcharged from the engines ſhowers of 


flaming javelins. Thus even they who made the 
attack, were themſelves aſſaulted by terrible wea- 


pons of fire. At length deſparing of ſucceſs from 


the method of force and ſtorming, they changed 
their meaſures, and had recourſe to time and leiſure: 
For they were aware that within the camp there were 
proviſions but for a few days, and a multitude large 
and unwarlike to maintain. They alſo hoped that 


from penury ſome treaſon would accrue, that looſe 
and fickle would prove the fidelity of ſo many ſlaves, 
and that by the fortuitous events of war advantages 


would ariſe. 


PFlaccus, the while, having Lad the ſiege of the | 


camp, and ſent agents into the territories of Gaul 
to procure and accelerate ſuccours, to Dillius Vo- 
cula, Commander of the eighteenth Legion, de- 
livered a choſen detachment from the Legions, 
| "3 | wit 
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with orders that by as large marches as s poſſible he 
ſhould ſpeed away along the bank of the Rhine. 


He himſelf, as he was impotent and infirm, linger- 


ed behind, in his ſpirit quite benummed, by his ſol- 
diers abhorred. T hey indeed raged againſt him, 


in a ſtile no wiſe diſguiſed or obſcure, That he 


c had even conſented to the departure of the Ba- 


_ © tavian Cohorts for Magontiacum; he had falſly 


© feigned ignorance of the machinations of Civilis; 


he had ſuffered the Germans to aſſociate in the 
revolt. Nor had the co-operation and active aid 
of Antonius Primus, nor that of Mucianus, more 

notably ripened and enlarged the intereſt of Veſ- 
paſian. Profeſſed hate and hoſtility avowed were 


obvious to be known, and openly to be repreſſed: 


fraud and the efforts of guile lurked under dark- 
neſs, and thence could not be eſcaped. Civilis 


of his chamber, and from his couch, ifſued what- 


ever orders he knew ſalutary to the foe. Yes; 
ſo many bands of men completely armed and of 


counter, he embattled his men. Hordeonius, out 
hearts undaunted, were controuled by one man 


« 
c 
0 
& 
c 
C 
© was an enemy declared; he advanced to the en- 

= 
c 
4 
* 
c 


enfeebled through age and fickneſs. More ad- 
viſeable it were by ſhedding the blood of the trai- 


tor, to reſcue their injured fortune and bravery 
© froman inauſpicious General doomed to evil fate.” 
While yet warm with ſuch diſcourſes conſtantly 


paſſing amongſt themſelves, they were ſet on a flame 


by the letters brought from Veſpaſian. Theſe, be- 
cauſe they could not be ſuppreſſed, Flaccus publicly 


recited to the ſoldiers purpoſely aſſembled, and ſent. 
ſuch as had brought them, in bonds to Vitellius. 

The ſpirits of the men deing thus mollified, they 
arrived at Bonn, the winter encampment of the firſt 


Legion. The ſoldiers there were yet more angry 


and incenſed, ſince upon Flaccus they charged all 
the blame of their defeat; for that by orders from 


O 2 him, 
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e him, they had marched out to encounter the Ba- 


tavians, truſting to his engagement, that the Le- 


© pions from Magontiacum ſhould at the ſame time 


© preſs them in the rear: Thus by his treachery 
their lives had been betrayed and ſacrificed to the 


it would have been eaſy by the array and concur- 


9 


a „ 6 


a traiterous defection juſt begun. 


dent, by appointing that what public letters came, 
ſhould be delivered firſt to the Eagle-bearers of the 
Legions, to be by them read to the ſoldiers before 


they were preſented to the General. He then or- 
dered one of the ringleaders of the ſedition to be 


committed to bonds, rather indeed to aſſert his own 


authority, than that there were no criminals but 
one. And the army moving from Bonn, proceed- 


ed to Cologn, whither flocked many ſuccours from 


amongſt the Gauls; a people who at firſt vi- 
gorouſly ſupported the cauſe of the Romans: Anon 
many of their cities, encouraged by the revolt in 


Germany daily gathering ſtrength, took up arms 


againſt us, in hopes of recovering their liberty, as 


alſo thirſting to bear rule over others, were the 


once redeemed from ſervitude themſelves. Now 
ſtill higher waxed the wrath of the Legions, nor 
upon them had the example of one man committed 
to chains, brought any awe or terror: Nay, that 


One brought a charge too againſt the General, 
© of being an accomplice with the rebels, and of 


. oppreſſing 


ſwords of their enemies, as to ſave them no ſuc- 
cours were ſent. To all the other armies theſe 
tranſactions were utterly unknown, nor were they 
even tranſmitted to their common Emperor, when 


rence of ſo many Provinces, to have ſuppreſſed 
Hordeonius, 
for his defence, in the hearing of the whole army, 
recited the copies of all the letters which he had 
ſent into the Provinces of Gaul, into both Spains, 
and into Britain, to preſs and ſollicit them for ſuc- 
cours; and introduced a very miſchievous prece- 
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- oppreſling bim with a forged crime, to prevent 
his witneffing the truth, as between Civilis and 


© Flaccus he had been an inter-agent.” Inſtantly 


Vocula mounted the 'Tribunal with amazing cou- 


rage, ordered this ſoldier to be ſeized, and, for all 
his exclaiming, doomed him to be led to preſent 


execution. Thus, while the guilty and ill-diſpoſed 


were ſtruck with dread, all the innocent and well- 
meaning paid ready obedience to his order. Then, 


as with one accord, they craved Vocula for their 


General, upon him Flaccus devolved the whole 
; command. 


Their ſpirits, already. . many circum- 


ſtances concurred to render quite outrageous: They 
wanted their pay; they wanted grain. The Gauls, 
too, haughtily refuſed to pay tribute, and denied to 
. furniſn levies. The Rhine, through drought ne- 
ver before known in that climate, was fcarce deep 
enough for the bearing of veſſels: Victuals were 
| ſcarce: All along the banks guards were poſted to 


repulſe the Germans from pailing : Hence leſs grain 
was ſupplied, and more mouths to conſume it, 
With the vulgar it paſſed for a prodigy, that the 


waters had ſunk fo low; as if the rivers alſo, and 
the ancient bulwarks and boundaries of the Em- 


dire, had forſaken us: An event which during peace 


: would have been only called an accident, or, at moſt, 


the courſe of nature, was at this juncture {tiled the 


decree of fate, and the vengeance of the Deity, Up- 


on their entrance into Noveſium, the thirteenth 


Legion joined them. Herennius Gallus, Comman- 
der of a Legion, was taken into ſhare of the di- 


rection with Vocula; and, as they durſt not ad- 
vance againſt the foe, they encamped at a place 
called Gelduba. Here they hardened and exerciſed 
the men, by arraying them frequently in order of 


f battle, by digging the trenches, raiſing ramparts, 


and other devices and eſſays in war. Moreover, to 
„ - >, - kindle 
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kindle them into valour and enterprize by the ſweets 


and incitement of plunder, moſt of the army was 


by Vocula conducted againſt the adjacent territories 
of the Gugernians, a people who had confederated 


with Civilis. Part of the forces remained in the 
camp with Gallus. 35 
It happened that, in the river not far from the 


camp, a veſſel laden with grain ſtruck in the ſhal- 
lows; and, as the Germans were pulling it to their 
| ſhore, Gallus, who could not. brooke the indignity, 
_ diſpatched a band of five hundred men to ſave and 
recover it. The Germans at the ſame time had 
their number augmented; and ſuccours on both 
fſides by degrees flocking in, a general conflict en- 
| ſued. The Germans carried off the veſſel, witng 
| huge havock of our forces. The vanquiſhed, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom and mode for ſome time eſta- 


bliſhed, cenſured not their own ſpiritleſs behaviour, 
dut Gallus as a traitor. Out of his tent they drag- 
ged him, rent off his apparel, covered his perſon 
with ſtripes, and imperiouſly commanded him to 
declare, for how much reward he had betrayed 
the army, and who were his accomplices.“ Up- 
vn Hordeonius their fpight and the common abhor- 
\ rence recoiled: Him they ſtiled the deviſer of the vil. 
lainy, the other his agent. At length, terrified with 
their inceſſant menaces of preſent death, even he 
alſo charged Hordeonius with treaſon. Thus he 
was bound in chains; then upon the arrival of Vo- 
cula, releaſed. The latter on the day following 
doomed the authors of the mutiny to capital puniſh- 
ment. Such was the ſtrange contrariety of temper _ 
in that army; ſo prone to outrages, ſo tame under 
chaſtiſement! Without queſtion the common ſol- 
diers adhered fincerely to Vitellius : All the men of 
diſtinction were devoted to Veſpaſian. Hence the 
frequent viciſſitudes of enormities and puniſhments, 
and inſtances of obſequiouſneſs joined to whe” of 
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fury. 80 that ſuch as would ſuffer no rule or 
reſtraint, could ſubmit. to bear ſeverity and cor- 
rection. 
Now Civilis, through the univerſal concurrence 
of Germany, and by the arrival of infinite ſuccours 
from thence, was raiſed to mighty power. For that 
people, to bind their alliance with him, had de- 
livered as hoſtages the principal Lords amongſt them. 
Jo theſe his confederates he iſſued orders, that they 
ſhould ſeverally, according to their proximity and 
ſituation, lay waſte the territories of the Ubians 
and Treverians; and that another band ſhould paſs 
the river Meuſe, to haraſs the country, and ſhake 
the faith of the Menapianis, the Morinians, and the 
frontier regions of Gaul. In both quarters ſpoit 
and ravages were committed; but amongſt the 
Ubians more implacably than elſewhere, for that 
they, who were by extraction Germans, having caſt 
off and diſowned their native country, aſſumed a 
| Roman name, that of Agrippians. In the Town 
of Marcodurum their Cohorts were cut in pieces, 
whilſt they lay heedleſly and unguarded, in their 
own opinion ſecure at ſuch a diſtance from the 
Rhine. Neither did the Ubians acquieſce in the 
loſs, but reſtleſly infeſted Germany, and carried off 


plunder, at firſt with impunity; but afterwards they 


were intercepted and ſlaughtered. In truth, through 
the whole courſe of the war, they behaved with 5 
more fidelity to us than ſucceſs to themſelves. When 


the Ubians were cruſhed, Civilis became thence 


more keen and implacable, and upon the fortunate 
iſſue of his efforts more elated and haughty, preſſed 
forward with vigour the ſiege of the Legions. To 
prevent any ſecret meſſenger from entering with ti- 


dings of approaching ſuccour, he carefully poſted 
guards. Upon the Batavians he transferred the di- 


rection of the machines, and the taſk of carrying 
on the works. To thoſe from -beyons the Rhine, | 


O qc urging 
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urging to be led to the onſet, he gave orders to le- 
vel the entrenchments, nay, to renew the attack 
after they had been repulſed: For his hoſt was over- 
numerous, and the loſs of men eaſy to be borne. 


Nor did the fall of night put a period to this 


their toil and purſuit. Bringing together great quan- 


tities of wood, they ſet it on fire quite round the 
Leaguer, and betook themſelves to banquetting and 
good fellowthip : Then as faſt as they were ſeve- 


rally inflamed with wine, they flew to the attack 
with precipitation altogether fruitleſs and e 6 
For their own darts, thrown at random in the dar 


fell without execution; whilſt to the aim of the 


Romans the hoſt of barbarians were preſented con- 


ſpicuous by their own lights; and every particular, | 
ſignal for boldneſs, or the ſplendor of his armour, 
proved a ſure mark. Of this Civilis was apprized; 


He therefore ordered, * the fires to be extinguiſhed, 


and the whole to be committed to the blind con- 


fuſion of arms and darkneſs.' Hence inſtantly 
began an uproar various and confuſed, caſualties 


and encounters unaccountable. % eee noiſe 


or tumult happened to be heard, thither they faced 


about, thither bent their blows: Of no availment 


proved bravery or manhood: By the mere anarchy 
of chance all things were wildly jumbled, all things 


diſconcerted; and by the weapons of cowards the 
braveſt men often fell. The Germans were ac- 
tuated by fury void of forecaſt: The Roman ſol- 
diers, like men inured to perilous adventures, lanced 
poles pointed with iron, and ſtones huge and maſſy, 
nor lanced at random. As often as the noiſe of the 
efforts againſt the palliſade, or ſcaling ladders there 
planted, had drawn them upon the enemy, down 


they burled them with the navels of their bucklers, 
and after them darted javelins: As many too had 
mounted the battlements, theſe they ſlaughtered with 
their ſwords. 

When 
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When the night had been in this manner ſpent, 
the ſucceeding day preſented a new method of at- 
| tack. The Batavians had drawn out a Tower 
ready made, conſiſting of two floors, and were mov- 
ing it towards the Prætorian gate, as thither the 
ground was moſt level. Againſt this ſtructure ſtrong 


booms were pointed and rammed, and mighty raf- 


ters heaved; when it was cruſhed to pieces, with 
mighty havoc of ſuch as were poſted upon its ſtories. 
Upon the foe thus baffled and diſmayed an onſet 
was made by a ſudden and ſucceſsful ſally. The 
Legionary ſoldiers, the while, men practiſed and 
dexterous in mechanical devices for war, framed 
ſeveral machines: Signal beyond that of all the reſt, 
was the terror cauſed by one which was hoiſted up 
and waved over-head : This, ſuddenly ſtooping down, 

pulled the . aloft, fometimes one, ſometimes 
ſeveral, juſt in 


e face of their fellows, and then, 
upon turning the weight, flung them into our camp: 


Civilis, having now droped all hopes of ſucceeding. 
by ſtorm, had again recourſe to an inactive ſiege, 
dl only employed agents and 5 5 offers to ſhake 
the faith of the Legions. 
| Such were the tranſactions in Germany before 
the battle of Cremona; the iſſue of which was 


communicated by letters from Antonius Primus, 


who with them alſo ſent the edict of Cæcina, the 


Conſul. In truth, the Captain of a Cohort amongſt 
the vanquiſhed, Alpinus Montanus, in perſon ac- 


knowledged the ſad fate of the party. Hence amongſt 
them enſued emotions of ſpirit very different and 
oppoſite. The Auxiliaries from. Gaul, men who 
towards neither of the contending parties. felt eithep _ 


fondneſs. or averſion, men who bore arms. Fithoud 


attachment or affection for any cauſe, inſtantly re 
volted from Vitellius upon t 


e perſuaſion of 19910 
Officers. The Veteran ſoldiers heſitated; but when 
klordeonius r the oath, and the Tribunes 

0 5 urged 
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urged them to take it, they indeed ſwore, but with- _ 
out yielding any aſſurance of their conviction either 
in their countenance or their temper. Nay, when 
they repeated the reſt of the form diſtinctly, they 
pauſed at the name of Veſpaſian, and either mut- 
tered it haſtily, or which was the practice of the 
majority, paſſed it over in utter filence. 


After this, to the ſoldiers purpoſely afſembled 


were read the letters from Antonius to Civilis, and 


further provoked the jealouſy of the men, as con- 


ceived in language proper for an aſſociate in the 
| ſame cauſe, and mentioning the German army un- 


der the ſtyle of enemies. Anon the tidings were 


carried to the Camp at Gelduba, and there again, 
the ſame things ſpoken and ated. Montanus was 
moreover ſent to Civilis with inſtructions, to will 

him, to forbear war; to ceaſe diſguiſing hoſtile 


arms with falſe names and pretences. If to Veſ- 
paſian he meant to miniſter aid, his purſuit was 


© abundantly fulfilled.* To all this Civilis, at firſt, 
made an artful and crafty reply ; afterwards when 


he obſerved Montanus to be of a ſpirit very violent 


and fierce, and prone to embark in public innova- 
tions, he began to complain, and to urge the perils 
which, without meaſure, he had undergone during 

x courſe of five and twenty years in the Camp and 


ſervice of the Romans. He then added; a glo- 


even the untimely death of my brother, even my 

own chains and impriſonment, even the cruel and 
implacable clamours of this army; and as by them 
my blood was demanded, by the law of nations 
' Telaim' vengeance, and purſue it. For you, Tre- 
«verians; and all the reſt of mankind who have 


« fouls fold to bondage, what price hope ye for 


your blood ſo often ſpilt, other than warfare void 


© of profit, everlaſting tribute, rigorous rods and 
0 ales, and the ſpirit of Ingles Lords domineering 
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over the helpleſs ſlaves ? Behold me, behold the 


© Caninefates and Batavians, me no more than the 
Captain of a ſingle Cohort, them only a handful, 
a ſmall portion of Gaul: Yet they and I have 
© demoliſhed their encampments ſo ſpacious and ſo 
** unavailing ; at leaſt we beſet them on every fide, 


and urge them with famine and the ſword. To 


add no more; by adventuring we ſhall either re- 


cover public liberty, or, if we be vanquiſhed, 
« ſuffer but the ſame lavery.” He then diſmiſſed 
Montanus thus rouſed and enraged, but with di- 
rections to repreſent in a gentler {train whatever had 
paſſed between them. He, upon his return, owned 
his embaſſy to have been fruitleſs, but under diffi- 
mulation hid all the reſt, which anon broke forth 
glaringly. _ a 

Civilis, retaining with himſelf part of his forees; 
againſt Vocula and his army, diſpatched the Veteran 
Cohorts with whatever Germans he had remarkably 
brave, aſſigning them for Leaders Julius Maximus, 
and Claudius Victor, huſband to his ſiſter. In their 
route they ravaged the winter encampment of a ſqua- 
dron of horſe, ſituated at Aſciburgium, and with 
rapidity ſo unforeſeen ruſhed upon Vocula's en- 
trenchments, that he wanted time to ſpeak to his 
men, time to array them in order of battle. What 
only he could do in the confuſion of an uproar, was 
to adviſe, * That with Legionary ſoldiers the cen- 
© tre ſhould be filled and fortified. Round about 
theſe the auxiliary troops were ranged. Preſently 
our Cavalry advanced to the onſet, and being by 


the enemy received with flanks ſteady and firm, 


turned round, and retired flying to their own hoſt. 


What followed was downright ſlaughter, and not 


a battle. Moreover the Nervian Cohorts, n:oved 
through perfidiouſneſs or terror, leaving their ſta- 
tion, left our men naked on the flanks. S0 that the 
attack was puſhed on quite to the Legions, nay, che 


Legions, 
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Legions, having already loſt their Banners, were 


ſuffering carnage and diſcomfiture within their ram- 
parts, when, on a ſudden, by the arrival of freſh 
ſuccours, the fortune of the combat was changed. 


The Gaſcon bands, lately levied by Galba, and 


at this juncture called in to aſſiſt their friends, as 
they approached the Camp, hearing the ſhouts of 
the combatants, fell upon the enemy in the rear 
_ whilſt earneſtly purſuing the defeat, and filled them 


woith diſmay much heavier than needed from a num- 


ber no greater, for that amongſt the foes many be- 
lieved that ſupplies were come from Noveſium; as 


did others, that they were the forces intire from 
Magontiacum. This miſtake inſpired the Romans 


with magnanimity; and in aſſurance of the help 


miniſtered by the vigour of others, they exerted 
their own. Of the Batavians all the braveſt men 


throughout their infantry were cut off. The horſe 
eſcaped with the ſtandards and captives taken from 


us in the beginning of the encounter. There fell 
on our ſide, that day, the larger number, but of 


men the leaſt valiant. Out of the German hoſt pe- 

riſhed the very ſtrength and prime. ow” 
The Commanders on either fide were equally to 

blame, and, having both merited evil ſucceſs, were 


both wanting to improve their good fortune. For, 


had Civilis ſent out a more numerous army, it could 
never have been encloſed in the rear by a few. Co- 
horts, and having already broken into the entrench- 
ments, would have likewiſe demoliſhed them. Vo- 


cula, who had not ſo much as ſent to ſpy the mo- 


tions of the enemy, was not aware of their ap- 
-proach : Hence, as ſoon as he marched forth againft 
them, he was vanquiſhed by them. Next, when 


he had even obtained the victory, preſuming little 


upon it, he waſted ſeveral days to no purpoſe, ere 
| he moved towards the enemy. Whereas, had he 
haſted to preſs them, and to follow the courſe of 
1 | x _ events, 
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events, he might, with the ſame effort continued, 
have releaſed the Legions from the ſiege. Civilis 
the while had tampered with the beſieged, and tried 
to win them to ſubmit, by repreſenting, that upon 


the Romans deſtruCtion was brought, and utter de- 


ſpair, and that over them his forces had gained the 


victory. The Enſigns and Banners juſt taken were 


carried about, and pompouſly diſplayed; nay, in 
oſtentation the Captives were all preſented to view. 
Glorious was the reſolution with which one of 
theſe at this time acquitted himſelf: With a voice 


confident and loud he explained the whole tranſac- 


tion, and was butchered upon the ſpot by the Ger- 
mans. Hence the greater credit to his diſcovery. 
Moreover, by the ſacking and burning of the vil- 
lages it was perceived that the conquering army ap- 
proached. Vocula ordered, That in full fight of 


© the Camp the Standards ſhould be erected, and 


round about a trench and palliſade to be made, 


that there lodging their baggage and burdens, they 


by 


© might engage without any encumbrance.” Hence 


the ſoldiers, craving to be led inſtantly to the aſ- 


fault, clamoured againſt the General ; nay, they 
had even grown to a habit of threatening their 


Commanders. In truth, without ſtaying to be rang- 


: ed in order of battle, ſtill weary, and their ranks 
_ diſorderly, they wilfully proceeded to the encounter. 
For Civilis had already drawn up to receive them; 


nor placed he leſs aſſurance in the faults and licen- 
tiouſneſs of his enemies, than in the valour and 


manhood of his own men. In the engagement, the 


fate and efforts of the Romans greatly varied, and 
all the moſt ſignal for ſedition appeared ſpiritleſs 
cowards. Some, animated by the memory. of their 


late victory, maintained their ground, gored the 
foe, rouſed their own vigour, rouſed that of their 


companions. Moreover, when they had thus re- 


ſtored 
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ſtored their yielding battle, they held up their hands, 
and beckoned to the beſieged, that they would not 
fail to improve the occaſion. Theſe, who from their 
battlements beheld the whole, ſallied inſtantly at all 
the Gates. It happened too, that Civilis, being 
thrown by the fall of his horſe, was through both 
| armies reported and believed to have been terribly 
wounded, or quite ſlain; tidings which upon his own 
men brought diſmay incredible, and upon his ene- 
mies incredible ſpirit and joy, © 
But after the flying foe Vocula made no purſuit. 
He only applied himſelf to enlarge the towers and 
ramparts of the beſieged Camp, as if again the 
ſiege were at hand. Hence having ſo often miſ- 
uſed victory, he was ſuſpected, not unjuſtly, of 
ſtudying to prolong the war. To our army no- 
thing proved ſo annoying and ſevere as ſcarcity of 
| proviſions. So that the baggage and carriages of 
the Legions, and with theſe the unwarlike crowd, 
were ſent away from the Camp to Noveſium, that 
from thence they might bring back ſupplies of grain 
by land carriage; for of the river the enemy held 
poſſeſſion. The firſt train paſſed in perfect ſecu- 
rity; for as yet Civilis had not ſufficiently recover- 
ed his ſtrength. As ſoon as he had learnt, © that 
© a party was again ſent to Noveſium for corn, that 
© for their convoy ſome Cohorts had been affigned 
© them, and that they journeyed in a negligent 
© manner, as if full peace had been eſtabliſhed ;' 
he advanced againſt the looſe band, the ment hin 
about their Enſigns, their arms carried in the wag- 
gons, all ſtraggling without order or reftraint, 'each 
as he liſted; and, with his troops regularly embat- 
tled, fell upon them under this diforder; having 
firſt ſent forward fome forces to poſt themſelves up- 
on the bridges, and in the paſſes. For a long way 
the combat continued, and with dubious ſucceſs; 
till night parted the fray. The Cohorts reached to 
n Ts Gelduba, 
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Gelduba, and found the Camp there in the ſame 
ſtate, ill ſecured by the garriſon lately left in it. 


It remained no doubt what threatening danger muſt 
be incurred in the return, whilſt they who carried 
the grain were loaded, and indeed already diſmayed. 
Hence Vocula, in order to prote them, joined to 
his own army a thouſand choſen men, detached 


from the fifth Legion and the fifteenth, the Legions 
beſieged in the old encampment; men very fierce 
and unmanageable, and againſt their Leaders full 


of rancour. With thoſe who were ordered to go 


more went without orders, and upon their march 
ſtormed openly and aloud, ©* That they would no 


longer endure famine, no longer endure the frauds 
and wicked machinations of their Commanders.” 58 
Nay, they too who remained behind, made heavy 
complaints, That by thus drawing away one part, 
© the reſt were left deſperate and forlorn.“ Hence a 


twofold ſedition, whilſt ſome urged to have Vocula 


called back again to the ene and others wee 


to return thither. 

In the mean time Civilis laid Sens to the old en- 
campment. Vocula proceeded to Gelduba. Anon 
to Noveſium. Civilis then ſeized Gelduba. Anon 


not far from Noveſium, our cavalry engaged the 


foe, and gained the victory. But whether after 
victory or defeat, ſtill equally incenſed and outra- 
geous were the r to thirſt after the blood of 


their Leaders. Beſides, as the Legions were aug- 


mented by the acceſſion of a detachment from the 


fiſth and fifteenth, they confidently. claimed preſent 


payment of their donative; for they had learnt that 
the money was already ſent thither by Vitellius. 
Neither did Hordeonius pauſe long, but diſtributed 


it in the name of Veſpaſian. This very thing was the 


chief ſpur and fuel to their diſorder and inſurrection. 
They inſtantly abandoned themſelves, without all 
meaſure, to a courle of GebaucherF, 12 good chear, 

to 
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to noCturnal revellings and cabals, and thus renew- 
ed their ancient fury and ſpite againſt Hordeonius, 
And as none of the general Officers or Tribunes 
dared to check or oppoſe them, (ſo much had the 
ſhades of night conduced to baniſh all ſhame) they 
| dragged him out of his bedchamber, and then 
butchered him. Againſt Vocula the ſame bloody 
violence was prepared, had he not diſguiſed him- 
ſelf in the habit of a ſlave, and eſcaped undiſco- 
vered in the dark. 'The moment their rage became 
appeaſed, dread and conſciouſneſs took place : Thus 
they ſent Centurions with letters to the cities of 
Gaul to entreat ſuccours and money. They them- 
ſelves, upon the approach of Civilis, acted like 
every crowd without a ruler, always precipitate, al- 
ways timorous and lifeleſs. At firſt they flew head- 
long to arms, the next minute dropped them, and 
took to immediate flight. Their diſtreſs begot ,diſ- 
ſentions amongſt them: They from the higher ar- 
my withdrew from the reſt, and held an intereſt 
apart. Through the Camp, however, and in the 
Belgic Cities adjoining, the images of Vitellius 
were reſtored, when Vitellius in perſon was alread 
fallen. In ſhort time, remorſe ſeized and reclaim- 
ed thoſe of the firſt, of the fourteenth and of the 
_ eighteenth Legions, and they followed the command 
of Vocula. Of him they again took the oath to Veſ- 
paſian, and were then led to raiſe the ſiege of Ma- 
gontiacum (a). The beſiegers were indeed now 
withdrawn, a motley army of Cattians, Uſipians and 
Mattiacians, all affociated for plunder, nor had they 
forborn feats of cruelty and blood. Upon them 
as they paſſed careleſly on in their way, diſperſed 
and appriſed of no danger, our ſoldiers fell ſword 
in hand. The Treverians too had all along their 
own frontiers reared a wall and defence; nay, var 
re 


( a ) The City of Mentz, oak 
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red againſt the Germans, with mighty ſlaughter given 


and received. At laſt, by a revolt they ſtained all 


their glorious ſervices done to the Roman people. 
During theſe tranſactions Veſpaſian and Titus 


commenced Conſuls, the former now the ſecond 


time, and both abſent, whilſt in Rome great me- 
lancholy prevailed, and the City was racked with 


manifold fears. The inhabitants, beſides the cala- 


mities which preſently preſſed them, had entertain- 


ed imaginary terrors, * as if Africa had rebelled, 
© and Lucius Piſo were there concerting a public 


change.“ It was he who ruled that Province; a 


man who poſſeſſed a ſpirit far from turbulent: But 


| becauſe through the roughneſs of the ſeas in the 
winter-ſeaſon, ſhips were detained from returning 
thence to Rome, the common herd, who were wont 


every day to purchaſe ſuſtenance only for the day, 


they who of all public concerns are ſolicitous for 


none but the ſupply of public proviſions, dreaded 
that the coaſt there was now guarded, that the 
tranſportation of grain was prohibited; and from 


dreading it, they believed it. The Vitellians too 


heightened the rumour; for they had not yet relin- 


quiſhed the ſpirit of party. In truth, ſuch news 
were no-wiſe offenſive to the conquerors, men whoſe 
rapacious paſſions no foreign conqueſt and ſpoil could 
ever ſatiate, much leſs any civil acquiſition or vic- 
tory ever ſatisfy. 5 . 


by Julius Frontinus City-Prætor, awarded, by a 


ſolemn decree, the thanks and commendations of 


the public to the General Officers, to the Armies, 
and to our confederate Kings. Moreover, from 
Tertius Julianus, for having forſaken his Legion 
when it was about to eſpoule the cauſe of Veſpa- 


fian, the Pretorſhip was taken away, and tranſ- 
ferred to Plotius Griphus. Upon Hormus the Eque- 
ſtrian dignity was conferred. Soon after, Fronti- 
e 1 Eg us 


On the firſt of January, the Senate, aſſembled 
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nus reſigning the Prætor's Office, the ſame was aſ- 
ſumed by Domitian now intitled Cæſar. To all 
letters and all edits his name was prefixed ; but in 
Mucianus remained the controul and ſway ; only 
that Domitian, following the inſtigation of his in- 
timates, or his own licentious will, boldly exerted 
many acts of power. But, to Mucianus the prin- 
cipal cauſe or dread accrued from Antonius Primus 
and Arrius Varus, men covered with freſh laurels, 
ſignal for fame in war, followed by the zeal and 
affections of the ſoldiery, nay, beloved even by the 
populace, for that no man's blood had wn ſhed, 
fave in the heat of battle. Antonius was beſides 
reported to have perſuaded Scribonianus Craſſus to 
aſſume the Sovereignty, as he was deſcended from 
anceſtors very glorious in the State, and ſhone him- 
ſelf with the luſtre derived from his brother; nei- 
ther could he fail of a band of affociates combined 
to eſpouſe him; but that Seribonianus refuſed to 
comply, as he was by no means eaſy to be. ſeduced, 
even though all meaſures had been already aſcer- 
tained ; ſo very fearful was he of engaging upon 
uncertainties. Mucianus, therefore, ſeeing he could 
not openly cruſh Antonius, after he had heaped 
upon him publickly in the Senate, praiſes mighty 
and many, loaded him in private with large pro- 
miſes, and particularly flattered him with go- 
« vernment of the nethermoſt Spain, deſtitute of a 
« ruler by the departure of Cluvius Rufus.“ Upon 
the friends of Antonius he, at the ſame time, ac- 
cumulated military promotions; prefered many to 
Governments, many to the dignity of Tribunes. 
Then, when he had with falfe hopes and ambition 
puffed up his vain ſpirit, he quite broke and diſmiſſed 
the ſeventh Legion to their winter encampment, a 
Legion known to be tranſported with a very flam- 
ing affection for Antonius. Into Syria too was ſent 


back 
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back the third Legion, a body of men naturally at” 


tached to Arrius Varus. Some part of the army was 


conducted into Germany. Thus, by removing all 
the inſtruments of tumult and diſorder, the City re- 


turned to her own pacific form, the Laws reſumed 
their old courſe, the Magiſtrates their wonted 


functions. 


Domitian on the tay of his going to the Senate, 


diſcourſed concerning the abſence of his father, and 


that of his brother, as alſo concerning his own. 
youth and inſufficiency, in very few words, and 
very modeſt; graceful as he was in his aſpect and 
demeanour. Beſides, as his bent and habits were 


yet unknown, his frequent bluſnes, and marks of 


_ confuſion, paſſed for the effects of modeſty and 
 ſhyneſM® When Domitian propoſed that all the 


abrogated honours of Galba ſhould be reſtored, Cur- 
tius Montanus offered it as his ſentiments, that to 


the memory of Piſo alſo ſome public ſolemnity 


ſhould be paid. The Fathers ordained both: But 
of what regarded Piſo nothing was executed. 'There- 


after were drawn by lot a number of Commiſſon- 
ers, © ſuch as were to adjudge reſtitution of what- 


© ever had been uſurped by violence during the 


braſs upon which the Laws were engraven, and 
where by age they were decayed, to hang them 
up anew : Such alſo as were to purity the public 
records from the vile inſertions with which 
through the ſycophancy of the Times, they were 
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contaminated, and to reſtrain the public expence.“ 


To Julianus, as ſoon as he was known to have fled 


to Veſpaſian, the office of Prætor was reſtored ; 


yet with Griphus the dignity remained. It was 


next agreed to refume the proceſs between Muſo- 


nius Rufus and Publius Celer. Publius was con- 
victed and ſentenced, and to the manes of Soranus 


atonement thus made. Signal was this day, as for 


ſuch 


war: Such too as were to inſpect the Tables of 


ö 
| 
[ 
| 
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ſuch an inſtance of public vengeance, ſo for matter 
of private merit and praiſe; ſince Muſonius was 
eſteemed to have procured, by his pleading, a juſt 
and ſatisfactory judgment. A Character very oppo- 
ſite clave to Demetrius, one who adhered to the ſect 
of the Cynics, for labouring with views more am- 
bitious than virtuous, to defend ſo notorious a cri- 
minal. Celer himſelf was utterly unfurniſhed either 
with courage under diſtreſs, or of ſpeech to plead. 
Upon this ſignal given, for purſuing revenge againſt 
the accuſers, Junius Mauricus made ſuit to Domi- 
tim, That to the Senate he would impart the re- 
« giſters of the late Emperors; whence they might 
© diſcover who they were that ſolicited to be admit- 
© ted accuſers, and againſt whom.” He replied, 
That in an affair of this ſort, the ſentiments of 
the Emperor muſt be learnt. 
The Senate, upon this occaſion, e an oath, 
by which they ſeverally appealed to the Deities, 
That by no artiſice or co-operation of theirs had 
aught been ever done to hurt the life of any par- 
© ticular whatſoever, nor from the calamities 
« their fellow-citizens had they ever reaped honour 
© or price: A precedent which the chief Lords of 
the Senate began; the Magiſtrates followed them 
with zeal, and even in competition; as did all the 
reſt as faſt as their voices were aſked ; ; to the great 
conſternation of ſuch as were conſcious of their 
own guilt, and thence, by divers ſhifts and eva- 
ſions, varied the words of the oath. The Fathers 
declared their approbation of the conſcientious. 
ſwearing : Againſt the turning it into perjury they 
expreſſed their indignation. Inſomuch that, upon 
Sariolenus Vocula, upon Nonius Actianus, and up- 
on Ceſtus Severus, all notorious for the inceſſant 
trade of accuſing under Nero, ſuch a declaration 
of the Senate fell very ſorely, as if it had been a 
judgment paſſed ij in form againſt them. Nay, Sa- 
riolenus 
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riolenus was likewiſe preſſed by a charge of iniquity 
juſt recent, for that he had laboured with Vitellius 
to introduce the ſame practices. The Fathers even 
threatened him with uplifted hands, nor forbore till 
he quitted the aſſembly. Then turning all upon 
Pactius Africanus, they ſet themſelves to drive him 
too from amongſt them, as it was he who had 
marked out for victims to Nero the two brothers 
of the Scribonian houſe and name, both ſignal for 
wealth, both conſpicuous for fraternal unity and 
tenderneſs and purſued them to deſtruction. Afri- 
canus dared not to confeſs the charge, nor could he 
deny it. He therefore confronts Vibius Criſpus, by 
whom particularly he was worried with queſtions, 
and againſt him urges the ſame dealings: and, ſtriving 


to combine charges, which ſingle or mixed he could 


not defend, he ſought to evade the abhorrence of his 
guilt, by ſhewing others as guilty . 
Mighty was the name and applauſe, which, for 
natural affection and eloquence, Vipſtanus Meſſalla 
that day acquired, by venturing, though not yet 
arrived at the age of a Senator, to plead for favour 
to Acquilius Regulus his brother. To infinite pub- 
lic abhorrence Regulus ſtood expoſed, as the man 
who had deſtroyed the illuſtrious houſe of the an- 
cient Craſſi, and that of Orphitus. Of his own 

mere will and motion it appeared, that he had 

aſſumed to himſelf the accuſation of theſe noble 

Romans, whilſt yet in his early youth, through _ 
no neceſſity of averting danger from himſelf, but 


with a view to favour and power. Moreover, at 


this jun&ure, Sulpicia Pretextata, the widow of 
Craſſus, and her four fatherleſs children, attended 
ready to purſue their juſt vengeance, were the Se- 
nate diſpoſed to proceed to cognizance. Meſſalla, 
therefore, attempted not to vindicate the charge, 
nor the perſon charged; but, interpoling between 
his brother and the danger that threatened him, 
. 1 5 had 
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had ſoftened ſome of the Senators. To defeat this 


his interceſſion, Curtius Montanus intervened with 


< 
„ 
Ss 


a ſpeech vehement and ſtern, and in it carried his 
e ſo high, as to alledge, That after the 


© murder of Galba, Regulus had made a preſent of 
money to the ruffian who aſſaſſinated Piſo; nay, 
that he had greedily bitten the head of Piſo, When 
ſeparated from his body. To this, ſaid he, ſure- 
ly Nero never compelled thee; nor didſt thou, 


by ſuch inhuman barbarity, redeem thy dignity 


or life. From them, who judged it more adviſe- 
able to bring deſtruction upon others than danger 


upon themſelves, we may in truth bear this as 


their defence. Thou didſt live in full ſecurity, 


derived to thee from the baniſhment of thy fa- 
ther, from the diſtribution of his fortune amongſt. 


his creditors, from thy young years not yet qua- 
lified for preferment in the ſtate. Thou hadſt 
nothing that Nero could covet from thee, nothing 


that he could fear. Luſting after blood, and ra- 


vening for rewards and gain, thou didit, with 
noble murders ſeaſon thy genius, ere it was yet 


known, even before tbou hadſt proved it by ap- 


pearing an advocate for any man; when having 
brought the Commonwealth to her funeral and 


doom, thou didſt, for ſuch ſervice, ſnatch the Con- 


ſular Honours as her ſpoils and remains ; when 
gorged with a recompence of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, when refulgent with the ſplendor of 
the Pontifical Office, thou hurriedſt to perdition 


innocent Children, ancient and illuſtrious Men, 
Ladies ſignal in rank, involving all in one com- 
mon ruin; when thou chiddeſt the courſe of Ne- 


ro's cruelty as too flow, for that by gradually over- 


« throwing family after family, he did but fatigue 


himſelf and all the accuſers, when it was in his 
power to cruſh the whole body of the Senate with 


a ſingle breath. 
« Retain 
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| © Retain amongſt you, Conſcript Fathers, and 
to further uſe reſerve a man capable of giving 
* counſel ſo deciſive, a counſel fo ſuddenly to be 
executed; that with ſuch an inſtructor every ge- 
neration may be ſupplied 3 and as our ancient 
© men imitate Criſpus and Marcellus, ſo our young 
may Regulus: Even in wickedneſs which proves 
unſucceſsful, men find followers and rivals : What 
© muſt be the conſequence, where it exalts its head 
and proſpers? Nay, if we dare not offend a man 
whilſt yet only Quzſtor, ſhall we willingly ſee 


© him riſe to be Prætor, riſe to be Conſul? Do 


the concluding tyrant? So believed they who 
had ſurvived Tiberius; ſo thought they that had 
_ © outlived Caligula; when in the mean time there 
© aroſe one ſtill more deteſtable, ſtill more brutal 
and ſanguinary. Of Veſpaſian we entertain no 
dread; ſuch is the maturity of that Prince's age, 
ſuch the moderation of his ſpirit. But more 
laſting are the examples of juſtice and ſeverity, 
«than is the good, but periſhing life of any mortal 
man. We grow faint, and our ſpirit droops, 
« Conſcript Fathers; nor are we any longer that 
Senate which, when Nero was ſlain, boldly claim- 
ed to have the tribe of accuſers, and all the tools 
of tyranny, doomed to execution according to the 
rigorous method of antiquity. After the reign | 
of a wicked Prince, the firſt day is ſurely the 
With ſuch ſignal concurrence and unanimity of 
the Senate was Montanus heard, that Helvidius ga- 
thered hopes of being able to abaſe Marcellus. He 
therefore began; introducing [firſt the praiſes of 
_ Cluvius Rufus, one who though equally wealthy, 
though equally applauded for eloquence, had in no 
inſtance, during all the Empire of Nero, wrought 
danger to the life and fortune of any man. Then, 
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applying to Marcellus, he urged him at once with 
his own crying crimes, and with this worthy ex- 
ample. The minds too of the fathers were on fire 
for the proſecution. This Marcellus no ſooner per- 
ceived, than making as if he were taking his fare- 
wel, and withdrawing from the aſſembly; I am 
« departing, ſaid he, and leave thee, Priſcus, to 
© controul a Senate which is thine.. Go on, and 
„ reign even in the face of the Emperor's ſon.” 
There followed him Vibius Criſpus ; both enraged, 
but bearing different countenances, Marcellus with 
eyes full of vengeance, Criſpus ſhewing a ſcornful 
ſmile. As they were going, their friends flocking 
to ſtop them, haled them back again. As the con- 
teſt waxed more and more vehement, here main- 
tained by the upright many, there by the power- 
ful few, on both ſides with much bitterneſs and 
rancour, in the ſtrife of words the whole day was 
% ET on 
The next aſſembly of the Senate, when Domi- 
tian had begun with a motion for © obliterating the 
© impreſſions of all reſentment and anguiſh, and of 
« every grievance ariſing from the neceſlity of the 


© late times; Mucianus proceeding to offer his ſen- 


timents, harangued at large in behalf of the ac- 
cuſers. To ſuch withal as having begun, but after- 
wards dropped any proceſs, and now offered to re- 
vive it, he applied with gentle diſſuaſions and ad- 
_ dreſs, and in the ſtile of requeſt. The fathers, 

thus thwarted im their efforts to aſſert their liberty, 


ceaſed the purſuit Mucianus, who feared that tge 


judgment of the Senate might thus ſeem to be ſet. 

at nought, and an indemnity to be declared for all 
the iniquities committed under Nero, remanded 
OQavius Sagitta and Antiſtius Soſianus, both in the 
rank of Senators, back to the iflands, whither they 
| had been formerly baniſhed, and from whence they 
bad lately returned. Octavius, having lived - in 
8 CE -! adulte- 
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adulterous commerce with Pontia Poſthumia, in a 
tranſport of love, for that ſhe refuſed to marry him, 
had ſlain her. Soſianus, by a courſe of life alto- 
gether malignant and depraved, had brought deadly. 
deſtruCtion upon many. Both indeed had been con- 
demned to exile by a ſevere decree of the Senate, | 
and, though to others leave was granted to return, 
both continued under ſentence to the ſame puniſh. _ 
ment ſtill. Nor even thus did Mucianus mollify 
the deſpight conceived againſt him. For Sofianus 
and Sagitta were accounted perſons impotent and 
cContemptible, had they been even permitted to re- 
turn. But from the ſpirit of the accuſers, many ap- 
prehenſions aroſe, many from their great wealth, _ 
many from their great ſway, which in miſchievous _ | 
devices only they had ever employed. What con 
_ ciliated in ſome ſmall meaſure the diſcontented minds 
of the Fathers, was, that in the Senate cognizance 
was taken of a cauſe conformably to the primitive 
uſage. One of their own Order, Manlius Patrui- 
tus preſented a complaint, That in the Colony of 
Sienna he had been inſulted and beaten by the 
crowd, even by order of their Magiſtrates. Nor 
© thus had the outrage ended: They had even con- 
ſtrained him to bear the mummery of his own fu- 
g neral, with many mock lamentations, and all the 1 
grimace of mourning, as alſo a torrent of taunts 
© and contumelies uttered againſt the Senate in a 
© body.” The perſons accuſed were ſummoned, and 
upon conviction ſuffered capital puniſhment. The 
| ſentence was followed by a decree of Senate warning 
the populace of Sienna to learn a more reſpectful 
and modeſt behaviour. About the ſame time An- 
tonius Flamma, proſecuted by the people of Cyrene, 
was condemned for extortion, and doomed to exile 
for his acts of barbarity. | 
Vor. III. IS 
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During theſe tranſactions, the diſcontents of the 
ſoldiery were near flaming out into a ſedition. They 
of the Prætorian Guards, who had been diſmiſſed 
by Vitellius, and again incorporated for the intereſt 
of Veſpaſian, now claimed their former ſtation. 
The ſoldiers who, upon hopes given them of the 
like diſtinction, had been drawn from the Legions, 
inſiſted upon the promiſe of the like preferment 
and pay. Nor in truth was it poſſible, without 
great ſlaughter, to have diſcarded the bands which 
had continued with Vitellius. Mucianus, therefore, 
proceeding to the Camp, directed the vanquiſhing 
army to be ranged along, with ſmall intervals be- 


tween the diſtinct band, and all under their parti- 


_ cular banners and arms, thence with more certainty 


to diſcern during what term of years they had ſe- 


verally ſerved. Then the troops of Vitellius, ſuch. 
as I have recounted to have ſurrendered at Bovillz, 
with the reſt who had been diſcovered and picked 
up in Rome, and in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
were produced, almoſt deſtitute of arms. Theſe 
he ordered to be parted ; ordered the ſoldiers from 
Germany, the ſoldiers from Britain, and whatever 
men elſe there were from any other army, to ſtand 
by themſelves apart: A ſcene which at firſt view 
ſtruck them with ſudden conſternation, whilſt op- 
polite they beheld, as it were, an army arrayed for 
battle terribly armed and diſplaying their weapons, 
and ſaw themſelves ſurrounded, defenceleſs, in their 
plight deſpicable and ſordid. But when they came 
to be divided, and haled hither and thither, terror 
ſpread over all. Signal particularly was the diſmay 
of the German ſoldiers, as if ſuch ſeparation im- 
ported that they were deſtined to preſent maſſacre. 
Hence they embrace their comrades, hang upon 
their necks, deſire a laſt and parting ſalute; im- 
| W « that ey might not be deſerted and left 

| alone 3 
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alone; that where the cauſe was common and 
* equal, they might not ſuffer a lot ſo particular 


© and unequal.' This moment they addreſſed and 


_ conjured Mucianus, the next they beſought Domi- 
tian, though not there: Anon they invoked Hea- 
ven, and all the Gods. Mucianus at | 0 ſtayed 
their groundleſs fear, by telling them, That they 
© were all ſworn to the ſame allegiance, all ſoldiers 
of the ſame Prince.” The truth is, that to theſe 


their tears and wailings even the vanquiſhing army 


3 joined ſympathiſing cries. Such was the iſſue that 
day. A few days after as Domitian harangued 
them, they heard him with minds now re-eſtabliſh- 
ed and emboldened. His offer of lands, and a ſet- 
tlement, they confidently rejected; their former 
Katie in the army, and their pay due, was what 
they prayed: A prayer indeed it was, but a prayer 
which admitted no denial. They were therefore 
received into the Prætorian Guards. Thereafter, 
ſuch as were aged, with ſuch who had ſerved their 
juſt number of years, were honourably diſmiſſed. 
Others were diſcharged for their miſdemeanours, 
but diſcharged by interyals, and culled out fingly 
here and there ; as the ſecureſt courſe to weaken 
the combination of a multitude. 
For the reſt; it was moved in the Senate, to 
© borrow from particulars the ſum of about fifteen _ 
© hundred thouſand crowns ;* whether from the real 
poverty of the State, or to have ſuch poverty be- 
lieved: And to Poppæus Silvanus the care of pro- 
curing it was aſſigned. Yet ſoon after, ſuch pub- 
lic neceſſity diſappeared ; at leaſt the pretence was 
dropped. Next there paſſed a law propoſed by Do- 
mitian, for abrogating the ſucceſſion of Conſulſhips 
beſtowed by Vitellius. To Flavius Sabinus alfo 
funeral honours were ſolemnized, with the ſame 
ſplendor and ſtate as if he had borne the great of- 
{ice of Cenſor : Glaring monuments of the ſienal 
F 2 inſt 4 
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Inſtability of Fortune, delighting thus to ſhift the 
lot of men, and to intermix the higheſt pomp and 
the loweſt miſery. 5 | | 
About the ſame time was flain Lucius Piſo, the 
Proconſul. This murder is what I ſhall very truly 
recount, by begining further back, and deducing 
a few particulars pertinent to exhibit the introduc- 
tion and cauſes of ſuch feats of iniquity. During 

the reign of the deified Auguſtus, and that of Ti- 
berius, the forces maintained in Africa for defend- 

ing the boundaries of the Empire there, namely the 

Legion and Auxiliarics, were ſubject to the autho- 
ity of the Proconſul. Thereafter Caligula, a Prince 
of a wild and diſordered ſpirit, and entertaining be- 
fide apprehenſions of Marcus Silanus, who held the 

government of Africa, deprived the Proconſul of 

the command of the Legion, and conferred it upon 
an Imperial Lieutenant purpoſely ſent over. Thus 
between two the meaſure of power was indepen- 
dently ſhared, and thence, as their orders came to 

_ claſh and interfere, the deſigned difſention began, 
and was daily heightened by an obſtinate and angry 
ſtruggle of each to ſupport his own. In truth, the 

authority of the Imperial Lieutenant, gained the 
predominance, either through their long continu- 
ance in office; or probably becauſe men in lower 

ſtations are more buſy and ſolicitous to emulate | 
thoſe above them; whilſt all the Proconſuls moſt $ 


\ 
[7 


ſignal for eminence and quality, conſulted their own 

| ſecurity and ſelf-preſervation n uch more carefully 
- than the maintenance of their Janos. is 
At the preſent juncture the Legion in Africa was 
_ commanded by Valerius Feſtus, a young man mag- 
nificent and profuſe, one eee. very aſ- 
piring deſigns, and indeed laboured under great 
anxiety becauſe of his near affinity to Vitellius. 
Whether in the frequent converſations which he 
had with Piſ1, ke tempted him to public innova- 
| | tions, 
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tions, or rejected ſuch temptation from Piſo, is a 
matter of uncertainty; ſince at theſe their private 


interviews no man was preſent, and after the aſſaſ- 


ſination of Piſo, the moſt part inclined to judge 
| favourably of the man who had ſlain him. Doubted 
it is not, that the temper of the Province, and of 
the ſoldiery 3 in it, was averſe to Veſpaſian. More- 
over certain of Vitellius's party, having eſcaped from 
Rome, ſtrongly repreſented to Piſo, That all the 
. © Provinces of Gaul were fluctuating and diſſaffect- 

ed; Germany was prepared and bent to eſpouſe 

0 his his own perils were evident and urging 3 : 

© and, in a dubious and ſuſpected peace, ſafer it 
© was to have recourſe to war.“ During theſe tranſ- 
actions, Claudius Sagitta, Commander of the Squa- 
dron of horſe entituled  Petrina, embarking for 
Africa, and forwarded by a quick paſſage, arrived 
there before Papirius the Centurion, one diſpatched 
- Wider by Mucianus. Sagitta averred, That to 
© the Centurion a warrant was given for putting 
Piſo to death; that already Galerianus, his near 
kinſman and daughter's kuſband, had ſuffered his 
laſt doom; and only by adventuring upon ſome 


bold effort could he hope to ſave his own life. 
To purſue ſuch an adventure two courſes were 
offered to his choice, either inſtantly to aſſume 
arms, or to take ſhipping for Gaul, and there 
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© tellius.” Whilſt to all theſe reaſonings Piſo con- 


tinued perfectly deaf and inflexible, the Centurion 

| fent from Mucianus arrived; nor had he ſooner 
reached the port of Carthage but with a mighty 
voice he proclaimed how all things continued pro- 
Pitious to Piſo, and even that he was raiſed to the 
Empire. Nay, whomſoever he met, all aſtoniſhed _ 


at a revolution ſo ſudden and wonderful, he prefſed 
to utter in loyal ſhouts the fame glad ding s and 
congratulations. Forthwith into the Place o ot pub: 


£3 


preſent himſelf as a leader to the armies of Vi- 
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lic aſſemblies ruſhed the populace, ever ill-judging 
and credulous, and required that they might ſee 
Piſo. With rejoicing and acclamations every place 
reſounded ; fo little curious were they to learn the 
truth, and ſuch was their abandoned appetite to flat- 
ter. Piſo, either influenced by the intelligence from 
Sagitta, or reſtrained by his natural modeſty, went 
not forth to appear in public, nor ſuffered himſelf 
to be accoſted with the greetings and acclamations 
of the crowd. Having beſides ſifted the Centurion, 
as ſoon as he diſcovered, that the whole was a plot for 
drawing him into treaſon, and that his murder was 
intended, he commanded him to be executed. Nor 
to this was he ſo much prompted by any hopes of 
thence faving his own life, as by his abhorrence of 
the aſſaſſin; for that this very man, who had been 


one of the murderers of Clodius Macer, brought 


the ſame hands yet dyed in the blood of a Gene- 
ral, to dip them again in that of a Proconſul. Hav- 
ing then by an edict, conceived in a ſtile of much 
grief, reprimanded the people of Carthage, he for- 
bore even the ordinary functions of his office, con- 
: tinuing ſhut up at home, to avoid all occaſion; how- 
ever fortuitous, of raiſing any freſh inſurrection. 
But, as ſoon as Feſtus was appriſed of the dif- 
may amongſt the populace, of the execution of the 

Centurion, with other tranſactions, ſome true, ſome 
falſe, all heightened according to the uſual amplifica- 
tions of common fame, he forthwith ©: ſpatched a party 
of horſe to ſlay Piſo. "Theſe flew with rapidity, 
and before the morning had quite dawned, forced 
the houſe of the Proconſul, with ſwords. drawn. 
Nay the major part were ſtrangers to the perſon 
of Piſo; ſince for perpetrating this murder, Feſtus 
had choſen certain Punic Auxiliaries and Moors. 
Not far from his chamber they happened to meet 
one of his ſlaves, and aſking him who he was, de- 
hred | him withal to ſhew them where to find he 
The 
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The flave anſwering with a glorious falſhood, de- 
clared himſelf to be Piſo, and was inſtantly butcher- 
ed. Prefently after they aſſaſſinated Piſo; for 


amongſt them was a man who knew him, even 


Bebius Maſſa, one of the Imperial Procurators 3 in 
Africa, he who was already a buſy inſtrument to 


deſtroy every excellent perſon, and will frequently 
recur to be mentioned amongſt the cauſes of the 
calamities which we afterwards endured. Feſtus 


now removing from Adrumetum, where he had 
reſted to learn the iſſue, proceeded to the Legion, 


and gave orders for committing to Bonds the Camp 


| Marſhal, Cetronius Piſanus, purely to avenge a 
perſonal enmity ; but openly charged him as a 


miniſter and confederate of Piſo. Upon certain 
| ſoldiers too and particular Centurions, he beſtow- 
ed chaſtiſements; to others of them he miniſtered. 


rewards ; proceeding in both from no regard to 


Juſtice or deſert, but only like one who would 
claim the praiſe of having ſuppreſſed a war. I here- 
after he extinguiſhed the diſſenſions between the 
_ OFenſfians and Leptitanians, ſuch as at firſt were 
_ occaſioned by the pillaging of grain and cattle from 
the peaſants, and from beginnings ſo ſmall, roſe to 
public armaments and combats. For the OFenfians, 
| who were fewer and inferior, had rouſed the Ga- 


ramantes to their ſuccour, a nation fierce and wild, 


and, amongſt the circumjacent people, famous for 
_ continual robberies. Hence the Leptitanians be- 
came ſorely preſſed ; inſomuch that their territories, 
being on every ſide laid waſte, they were confined 
within their walled Towns, and even there urged 


with fear and diſtreſs, till by the opportune arrival 


of our bands of foot and horſe, the Garamantes 
were put to flight, ard all the ſpoil recovered, ex, 


cept what ſome of the plunderers ſtraggling from 


the main "Wy: had carried away to their huts 
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amongſt the inacceſſible deſarts, and ſold to ſuch as 
lived? in places farremote. 

Now Veſpaſian when he had already received 
news of the victory at Cremona, already joyful ti- 
dings from all quarters, found many of all ranks 
and degrees daily arriving from Italy to acquaint 
him with the fate and fall of Vitellius. For, with 

equal boldneſs and good fortune, they had adven- 
tured to paſs the ſea amidſt the dangers and horrors 
of winter. Upon him there alſo attended Ambaſla- 
dors from Vologeſus King of Parthia, with offers 
to aſliſt him with forty thouſand Parthian horſe. | 
A matter of great glory, and great pleaſure to be 
_ courted to accept ſuccours ſo mighty from theſe al- 
lies, and not to want them. To Vologeſus thanks 
were returned with directions, that he ſhould ſend 
Ambaſſadors to the Senate, and be made acquainted 
that the Commonwealth was re-eſtabliſned in peace. 
Veſpaſian, whilſt he was bending all his thoughts 
towards Italy, and the affairs of Rome, heard evil 
and unpleaſing reports concerning Domitian, e 
© he aſſumed more than became the greenneſs of 
his years, and exceeded the bounds and character 
© ſuitable to a ſon only.“ He therefore committed 
to Titus the principal forces of his army, in order 
to finiſh what remained of the war againſt the Jews. 
Of Titus it was ſaid, that ere he departed from his 
father, he pleaded with him in a long diſcourſe, 
_ © to beware of being raſhly incenſed by intelligence 
from ſuch as brought criminal repreſentations. 
© Towards his own ſon it were juſt to bear a 
« ſpirit of gentleneſs, free from all prejudice. Nor 
from Fleets, nor from Legions were ſuch power- 
ful bulwarks, and certain ſecurity found for the 
ſupport of Imperial dignity, as from a numerous 
iſſue in the Imperial Houſe. Our friends grew 
diminiſhed with time; "they often deſerted us to 
+ follow 
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follow Fortune, ſometimes renounced us through 
« defires which we could not gratify, or through 


© ſuch miſtakes as we could not foreſee : But from 


c his own blood no man could be ſevered ; Princes 
© above all men, could not, they who in their good 


2 


appertained to bear their adverſities. In truth, 
even between brothers concord and unanimity 


parent ſet them not firſt an example.“ Veſpaſian 
who by this reaſoning was not ſo much reconcile 


of Titus, willed him © to be of good chear, and 
© and the exerciſe of arms: It ſhould be his own 


veſſels laden with grain, though the ſea continued 
ſtill boiſterous and high. For ſuch was the mighty 


the ſupply miniſtered by Veſpaſian arrived. 


beſtowed upon Lucius Veſtinus, one in rank no 
bigher than that of the Equeſtrian order, but in 
78 8 credit and eſtimation held amongſt the firſt 


ſayers, who directed, That the remains of the 


into the marſhes : Upon the ſame foundations the 
© new one ſhould be Hy For its ancient form 


the twenty-firſt of June, a day which proved bright 
and fine, the whole ſpace of ground ſet apart for 
the Temple was incloſed with a cincture of ſacred 
fillets and chaplets. Into the circle Poles ſuch ſol- 


fortune had others alſo to partake with them; 
whilſt to the neareſt in kindred it immediately 


would not prove laſting, where their common 


to Domitian, as charmed with the tender affection 

© to ſtudy aggrandizing the Commonweal by war, 

© taſk to inſure pyblic peace, and that of his fa- 
'* mily He then put under fail all his nimbleſt 


danger and extremity which then threatened and 
alarmed Rome, that in all the public ſtores there 
remained not above ten days proviſion of corn, when 


The care and office of reſtoring the Capitol he 


ords of Rome. By bim were aſſembled the Sooth- 


former Temple ſhould be removed from thence 


was what the Deities forbad to be varied.” Upon 
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diers as were diſtinguiſhed by names which were 
eſteemed auſpicious, bearing in their hands boughs of 
the victorious laurel. Next the Veſtal virgins, accom- 
panied by a train of children male and female, ſuch 
as had fathers and mothers yet living, beſprinkled 
and purified the place with water drawn from the 
neighbouring ſprings and running ſtreams. Then 
Helvidius Priſcus the Prætor, preceded by Plautius 
Elianus the pontiff, ſanctified the floor with the ſa- 
crifice of a Swine, a Sheep, and a Bull; and lay- 
ing the entrails upon a ſod of earth, invoked, © Ju- 
spiter, Juno, Minerva, and all the tutelar Deities 
of the Empire, that they would proſper the un- 
© dertaking ; that with their might, and influence 
© divine, they would advance and crown theſe their 
.< own manſions, begun by the zeal and piety of 
men.“ Having thus prayed, he reached his hands 
to the ſtrings, to which was faſtened a foundation- 
ſtone with the ropes to draw it; and inſtantly all 
the other Magiſtrates and Pontiffs, the Senators, the 
Roman Knights, and a great part of the People, joint- 
ly pulling, with common zeal and univerſal joy 
\  - haled the vaſt ſtone to its place. Into the founda- 
tion on all hands were thrown pieces of filver and 
gold, and other metal, ſuch as had never endured 
the fire, but juſt as they were generated in the 
mine. The Soothſayers, in truth, had given pre- 
monition, * That neither with ſtone nor with gold 
ever deſtined to other purpoſes, the work ſhould 
© be profaned.% To the Temple nothing new ex- 
. cept height was added. This variation alone was 
declared to be conformable to the will of the Deities; 
nay, this was judged wanting to the magnificence 
of the former Temple, a public Structure intended 
to contain ſuch an immenſe multitude of men. 
Ihe death of Vitellius the while, being divulged 
throughout Germany and Gaul, redoubled the " 
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of the war there. For, Civilis throwing off all 
diſguiſes, ruſhed into avowed hoſtilities againſt the 


Roman People. The Vitellian Legions would ra- 


ther ſubmit even to ſervitude from ſtrangers, than 


bear the Sovereignty of Veſpaſian. The Gauls be- 


came ſpirited with mighty hopes and aſſurance, as 
they imagined that in all countries our armies were 
ielding to the ſame evil fortune. For a rumour 
flew, that © by hoſts of Barbarians from Sarmatia 


and Dacia, our winter encampments in. Mceſia. 
and Pannonia were then. beſieged.” The ſame 
diſtreſs we were ſaid, without ground, to be ſuffer- 


ing in Britain. But nothing ſo ſtrongly moved them 
to believe the diſſolution of the Empire to be at 
hand, as the burning of the Capitol. The City, 


5M they ſaid, had of old been taken by the Gauls; 


© but "ihe manſion of Jove having eſcaped, the Em- 


© pire had thence continued to ſubfiſt. The Druids 
too, actuated by an impulſe altogether ſuperſtitious. 
and idle, chanted vain Oracles, That to the na- 


© tions beyond the Alps, the rule and controulment 
of human-kind were thus divinely portended. It 
was moreover bruited abroad by flying fame, that 
the Grandees of Gaul, they who were ſent by Otho 


againſt his competitor Vitellius, had mutually com- 
bined before their departure, not to fail of at- 
© tempting the recovery of their liberty, if the Ro- 


* man People, through ſuch ſucceſſive civil wars, and 
© repeated calamities, came once to be enfeebled and: 


broken. 


Before the murder of 3 Flaccus, there 
occurred no incident whence any conſpiracy might 
be learnt. After his aſſaſſination, conſtant: com 


munication and interagents paſſed between Civilis 
and Claſhcus, who commanded. the Squadron. of 


Treverian horſe, In nobleneſs and wealth Claſſicus 
ſurpaſſed all thoſe of his country: His deſcent was 
royal, and ſignal had. been the luſtre of his race as 

| well. 
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well in peace as in war. He himſelf made his boaſts, 
that by his anceſtors he was rather an enemy to the 
Roman People, than an aſſiſtant and ally. With 


him there aſſociated Julius Tutor, and Ulius Sa- 


binus, this one of the Lingones, the former one 
of the Treverians. Tutor had been preferred by 
Vitellius to the charge of guarding the Rhine. Sa- 
binus, beſides that he was a man naturally vain; 
was intoxicated and inflamed with the imaginary 
glory of a fictitious deſcent, © as if to his great 
c grandmother, the deified Julius Cæſar, then war- 
© ring in Gaul, had proved an admirer and adulterer.? 
Theſe three, in conferences ſecretly held, ſounded 
the minds. of the reſt. Then, , having engaged as ac- 


complices ſuch whom they judged proper, they aſſem- 


bled together in a private, houſe at Cologn; for in ge- 


neral that City deteſted ſuch deſigns. Yet in the ca: 
bal were preſent certain Ubians and Tungrians. But 


amongſt the Treverians and Lingones was found the 
principal weight and ſway. Nor could they brook : 


any delay occaſioned by debating and conſulting 
With one common conſent and emulation they pro- 
claimed, That the Romans were poſſeſſed with the 
8 madneſs of inteſtine rage, and deſtroying one ano- 
© ther; the Legions were ſlaughtered, Italy laid deſo= _ 
* late, nay, Rome itſelf taken by violence; all the 


© Roman armies engaged, each in a different war. 
Now, were the Alps ſecured, and their paſſes de- 
© fended by garriſons, and public liberty once fully 
« re-eſtabliſhed, the people of Gaul might then de- 


< liberate how far they would chuſe to Pulh. : and ex- 


8 tend their own power.“ 
At once pronounced and approved were theſe 4 
er pine The only heſitation which occurred 
was how to diſpoſe of the reſidue of the Vitellian 
army. Many propoſed to maſſacre all, as men al- 
together turbulent, altogether faithleſs, and conta- 


minated with the blood of their Generals. But 


more 
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more prevalent was the conſideration offered fot 
ſparing them, leſt upon ſeeing themſelves bereft 
© of all hopes of mercy, deſpair ſhould rouſe them 
_ © to vigour and vengeance. They were rather to 
© be gently uſed, and thus inticed into the confe- 
© deracy. Were only the Commanders of the Le- 
© gions put to the ſword, the mere crowd, then 
deſtitute . of a head, conſcious of their euilt and 
crimes, and hoping for impunity, would eaſily be 
brought to join.“ This was the ſubſtance of their 
firſt conſultation; and into all the Regions of Gaul 
incendiaries were diſpatched to rouſe them to war. 
To Vocula the while the accomplices feigned per- 
fect obſequiouſneſs and duty, thence to ſurprize an 

overwhelm him unprepared. Yet neither were there 
wanting ſome to apprize him of the conſpiracy. 
But what he wanted was force to repreſs the con- 
Ipirators; for thin of men were his Legions, and 
void of faith his men. Thus, between the faulter- 
ing faith of his own ſoldiers, and a combination of 
ſecret enemies, he deemed it the ſureſt expedient in 
his preſent diſtreſs, to exerciſe diſſimulation alſo in 
his turn, and to purſue the ſame artifices with which 


87 A A 


he was purſued. With this view he repaired to Co- 


logn. Thither fled Claudius Labeo, who having 
as I have related, been taken and ſent under ak 
to Friſi la, to be there remote from the convention 
holden in Batavia, had eſcaped by corrupting his 
guard. He now offered, © were he furniſhed with a 
band of men, to march into the territories of the 


© Batavians, and recover the principal part of their 


© State to the intereſt and alliance of the Romans.“ 

Having therefore received a moderate force of caval- 

17 and foot, he only induced ſome Nervians and Be- 

taſians to take arms, and againſt the Batavians ven- 

tured not upon the leaſt attempt. He likewiſe over- 

ran the Caninefates and Marſacians, in truth _ 
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ther by ſurprize and feats of plunder than by regular 
war. 5 - 

Vocula, incited and miſled by the treacherous 


Gauls, advanced directly againſt the enemy. He 


was already near the ancient encampment, when 
Claſſicus and Tutor, under colour of learning the 


motions of the enemy, marched forward before the 
hoſt, and at an interview with the German Leaders, 
_ ratified their mutual compact. Then ſeparating 


from the Legions for the firſt time, they raiſed a 
trench apart, and encamped by themſelves, in ſpite 


of all the adjurations of Vocula, who urged with 
earneſtneſs, that ſurely the Roman State was not 


ſo much rent and diſtreſſed by all her civil Wars, 
8 N faithful Provinces, victorious Armies, 


the Fortune of the Empire, and the Gods arm- 


ters. Now again muſt they who thus wantonly 
violated the ſacred bonds of leagues, expect the 


a 


© had the deified Julius, better too had the deified 


« Auguſtus known their ſpirit. The benignity of 
© Galba, and reduction of their tribute, had but 

© inſpired them with freſh malignity, and hoſtile de- 

© ſigns. Becauſe they had been. holden in gentle 
© ſybjeCtion, they had now recourſe to open en- 
© mity. As ſoon as they were routed, ſacked, and 
_ © impoveriſhed, they would again be. our friends.“ 
When with great aſperity and vehemence. he had 
uttered theſe expreſſions, and afterwards perceived 


that Claſſicus and Tutor perſevered in their defec- 


tion and treaſon, he returned back again, and pro- 


.ceeded. 


as to become the ſcorn of even the Treverians 
and Lingones. To the Romans ſtill remained 


ed with vengeance in their behalf. Thus had 
Sacrovir fallen, in times paſt, together with the 
revolting AÆduans; thus more lately had Vindex 
and the Gauls, ſo many foes in ſo many encoun- 


ſame heavy doom, with the wrath of the ſame 
angry Deities. Better than the late Emperors 
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ceeded to Noveſium. Two miles diſtant from thence 


the Gauls pitched in the open fields. Thither inceſ- 


ſantly reſorted our foldiers and Centurions, and there 


their venal ſpirits were purchaſed at a price. They 


even bargained to perpetrate an abomination prodi- 
gious and new, that they, a Roman Army, ſhould 


' ſwear ſolemn fealty to Foreigners; nay, give earneſt 


of an iniquity ſo huge and flagrant, by ſhedding the 
blood of their General Officers, or by delivering them 


up under chains. Vocula, though by many perſuad- 
ed to fly, judged it becoming him to dare danger, 


and therefore aſſembling the ſoldiery, reaſoned on 


this wiſe: | | 


© Upon no occaſion have I ever entertained you 
with any diſcourſe of mine, either under higher 
anxiety for you, or greater calm and ſecurity with- 
in myſelf. For, that againſt me you have con- 


5 certed a tragical doom, is what I hear with chear- 


fulneſs, and amidſt ſo many calamities from our 
enemies, await death as the welcome cloſe and 
iſſue of my miſeries. But for you I am filled 
with ſhame, filled with compaſſion; you who are 
now threatened by no impending combat, you 
againſt whom no hoſt is now arrayed. Since 
this, in truth, were no more than the ordinary 
lot of arms, no more than the univerſal uſage of 


Claſſicus hopes to maintain a war againſt the Ro- 
man People: Nay, he boaſts a new Empire of 
the Gauls, and that thither your allegiance is 
transferred. Suppoſe Fortune has at preſent fail- 
ed you, and your bravery forſaken you; are there 
not examples of old to rouſe you, how often the 
Roman Legions. made it their choice rather to 
periſh than to be driven from the poſt which they 
were to maintain? Often have even our confede- 
rates endured, upon our, account, to have their 


© native cities ſacked, and overthrown, endured to 


_— . © be 
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© be burnt themſelves, with their tender wives and 


N * children, in one common conflagration. Nor 

* other conſideration had they for ſuffering a fate 
i ſo tragical, than to preſerve inviolate their faith, 
g and their fame. Signal at this inſtant is the pa= | 
ij tience exerciſed by our own Legions at the an- 
| cient encampment: They are prefled with fa- 


ſhaken by alarming terrors, or by alluring pro- 

miſes. To us here, beſides the ſtrength of men 
and arms, beſides the defence and noble bulwarks 
of our Camp, there remain ſtores of grain, ſtores 


mine, preſſed with a ſiege; yet ſtill perſiſt un- | 


N of proviſion, ſuch as would laſt even during a ̃ 
[ long war. Treaſure was lately found, abundant | 
Fi to diſcharge even the public Donative ; which, | 
. whether you chuſe to conſtrue it as preſented by i 
| Veſpaſian, or by Vitellius, is ſurely a largeſs to | 

ou from the Roman Emperor. For you who ; 

Fare proved victorious in ſo many wars, for you g 


who have ſo often routed the enemy, at Gelduba, 
at the ancient encampment, in ſo many encoun- 
ters, to dread coming to a combat were indeed 5 
degenerate and A Tet, if yon fear it, | 
you may avoid it. You have ramparts and walls, 
and there are ftratagems for gaining time, till 
from the adjacent Provinces bodies of Auxiliaries 
and compleat Armies arrive at once to relieve us. 
Be it fo, that in me you find ground for diſtaſte: : 
Lou have ſtill other General Officers, you have 
your Tribunes; nay, there are Centurions, or 
even common Men, whence to make choice. 

< Only let not a ſtory ſo monſtrous be divulged over 

c the face of the earth, that Civilis and Claſſicus 
© are invading Italy with you for their champions 
© and ſupport. Were the Germans and Gauls to 
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© lead you againſt the walls of Rome, would you 
| © indeed like public enemies fight againft your Coun- | 
ik « try? Horror ſeizes my ſoul whilſt to myſelf I repre- 


© ſent 
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* ſent an abomination ſo enormous and ſhocking. 

For Tutor, a Treverian, as for a Roman General, 

„ ſhall nightly guards be pompouſly poſted ? Shall a 
* Batavian give the word in the Camp, a Batavian 
the ſignal for battle? Will you ſupply, as recruits, 
the German hoſts? What will prove the end of 
ſuch unnatural wickedneſs? When againſt you the 
Roman Legions ſhall advance embattled, will you 
then, from having deſerted to the enemy, deſert 
back again? Of old traitors tothe Empire, will you 
become new traitors to your preſent friends, 
and thus diſtracted and entangled between old- 
oaths and new, be miſerably agitated to and fro by 
oppoſite inclinations and ties, purſued all the while 
by the vengeance of the angry Deities ? Upon thee, + 
O Jupiter, all Good, all Great, upon thee whoſe 
glory during a tract of eight hundred and twenty 
years, we have by the celebration of ſo many 
triumphs purſued; as alſo upon thee, Romulus,” 
Parent of Rome, I with adoration call, that if it 
be not your will that under my command this 
Camp be preſerved from all profanation and ſtain,” 
at leaſt ſuffer it not to be vitiated and unhallowed 


85 by Tutor and Claſſicus. To the Roman ſoldiers 


grant hearts intirely innocent, or timely and suilt- | 


© leſs remorſe.” 
Various was the reception which this ſpeech found, = 
according to the different operations of hope, and 


fear and ſhame in the hearers. Vocula, having 
retired, was preparing to put a preſent period to 
his life, but by his freedmen and flaves reſtrained 
from preventing with his own hands an impending 
death altogether ignominious. Moreover Claſſicus 
| haſtened his murder by the means of Amilius Lon- 


ginuS, a deſerter from the firſt Legion, purpoſely 
ent. Upon Herennius and Numiſius, Command- 
ers of a Legion, he judged it ſufficient to inflict no 
more than bonds. After this he paſſed into the 
1 
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Camp, inveſted with the decorations of a Roman 
Ruler. But even Claſſicus, though hardened to all 


feats of iniquity, found words and elocution to fail 


him, nor could he do more than juſt recite the new 


oath. All who were preſent ſwore allegiance to the 


ſovereignty and empire of the Gauls. Upon the 
murderer of Vocula he conferred a higher rank in 


the ſervice, and upon others proper rewards, accord- 
ing as each had ſignalized himſelf in deeds of infamy. 
Between Tutor and Claſſicus was ſhared the charge 
of adminiſtering the war. Tutor at the head of a 
powerful band begirt Cologn, and obliged the inha- 
bitants to take the ſame oath, as he did all the ſol- 
diers who lay further up the Rhine: For at Magon- 
tiacum the Tribunes and Camp-Marſhal having re- 
fuſed it, the former he ſlew, the other he drove from 


thence. Claſſicus culling out every the moſt notori- 
ous profligate from amongſt thoſe who had gone over 


to the enemy, ordered them to © proceed to the an- 
„ cient encampment, and upon the men beſieged 
there to preſs the tempting offer of full pardon and 
© mercy, if they would comply with the preſent mea- 


© ſures: otherwiſe, they had no reſource of hope. 


c Devouring famine, and the raging ſword, with the - 
* laſt and moſt unrelenting miſeries, was what they 


* mult expect and endure.” To this meſſage they 


who were ſent added the argument and influence of 
their own example. 
HFither and thither the beſieged found themſelves 
ſwayed between honour and ignominy, here inſpired 
by faith and duty, there urged by pinching want. 


During this their heſitation their proviſions failed 


them, not only the ordinary, but even ſuch as were 
extraordinary. For, having quite conſumed in food 


their horſes, their beaſts of burden, and other ani- 


mals, which, however abominable and impure, ne- 
ceſſity had converted into uie and ſuſtenance; they 
at laſt ſupported themſelves by plucking ſhrubs and 
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plants, and picking the herbs which ſprouted 
amongſt the ſtonep of the walls; and indeed ſhewed 
themſelves glaring inſtances of wretchedneſs and 


. Patience; till upon ſo much glory they brought 


a foul {tain by an iſſue very infamous, in ſending 


_ deputies to Civilis to implore their lives. Neither 


were theſe their ſupplications received till they had 


firſt ſworn homage and fidelity to the Gauls. He 


ſtipulated for the plunder of the Camp, then aſ- 
ſigned guards to detain and ſecure the money, ſlaves 


and baggage, with others for a convoy to the men, 
who were, departing thus diveſted of all. When 
they had travelled about five miles, the Germans 


ruſhed upon them, and affailed them in their march, 


_ utterly unapprized of danger. All the remarkably 


brave fell fighting upon the ſpot; many were flain_ 


flying and diſperſed. 'The remainder fled back to 


the Camp. It muſt be owned, Civilis made ſore 
complaint, and upbraided the Germans, That by 


_ © this cruel proceeding they had violated their plight- 


ed faith.“ Whether ſuch reſentment were feign- 


ed, or whether he really could not contain theſe 
violent men delighting in blood, is a doubt not 
eaſily reſolved. When they had ſacked and pil- 
laged the Camp, they threw in fire-brands and ſet 


it on a blaze, and ſuch as by eſcaping ſurvived the 
late conflict, were every man now devoured by the 


Civilis, who, in purſuance of a barbarous vow, 


had ſuffered his hair to grow ever ſince he had taken 
up arms againſt the Romans, having now accom- 
pliſhed the ſlaughter of the Legions, cut fhort his 
long locks, lank and red. Nay, it was reported. 
that to his ſon yet very young he preſented ſome of 
the priſoners, to be by him pierced with arrows 


ſhot, and javelins darted, of ſuch ſize as was fit 
for the diverſion of a child. For the reſt, he nei- 
ther ſwore himſelf, nor made any Batavian ſwear 


fealty 
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fealty to the Gauls: For he relied upon the great 
power of the Germans; and concluded, that ſhould 
it prove neceſſary to have a ſtruggle with the Gauls 
for the ſupreme rule, he himſelf excelled in war- 
like renown, and had ſuperior claim. Mummius 


 Lupercus, Commander of a Legion, was with 
many other gifts, ſent away to be preſented to Ve- 
leda, a virgin, who was a native Bructerian, and 
ruled over a territory of wide extent. Such is the 


ancient uſage of the Germans, as they imagine that: 


in many of their women a ſpirit of divination 
_ dwells; and, as ſuperſtition is ever progreſſive and 
growing, they come to think them Deities. At 
that very juncture, the reverence and credit of Ve- 
leda were greatly advanced; for that, to the Ger- 
mans ſhe had propheſied all ſucceſs, and to our 
| Legions utter deſtruction. In the journey thither 
| Lupercus was flain: A few Tribunes and Centu- 
rions, ſuch as had been born in Gaul, were ſaved: 


and reſerved as pledges of public faith and alliance. 
The winter encampments of the auxiliary Cohorts, 


thoſe of the auxiliary Horſe, and thoſe of the Le- 


gions, were razed and burned : Indeed none were 


left but that at Magontiacum, and that at Vindo- 
mas... 7 


To the thirteenth Legion, as alſo to the auxiliary 


troops which had with it gone over to the enemy, 


orders were given to retire from Noveſium into the 
Colony of the Treverians, and a particular day 


Was limited for their leaving the Camp. The in- 
terval they paſſed under agitations and anxieties ma- 


ny and various. Terrified were all the moſt daſ- 


tardly by the fate of thoſe maſſacred at the ancient. 
_ encampment. The more valuable part were {truck 


with n and a ſenſe of infamy, when they 
reflected, What kind of march they had to make, 
© under whoſe conduct they were to be led; and 


9 that all remained in the mere will and option of 


4 ſuch 
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'© ſuch as they had over themſelves created Lords of 
life and death.“ Others, utterly inſenſible of any 
ſhame or diſgrace, ſtowed about them their money, 
or whatever elſe they prized moſt. Some prepared 
their arms, and accoutred themſelves, as if they had 
been proceeding to battle. Whilſt in theſe thoughts 
their minds were employed, the hour of their de- 
f parture came, and ſadder it proved than their w/ 
| -ſorrowful preſages. For, within the circuit of the 
entrenchment the deformity of their condition was 
not ſo manifeſt and remarkable. By drawing them 
| out into the fields, under the open day, their re- 
proach became evident and notorious. From the 
ſtandards were taken down the Images of the Ro- 
man Emperors: The Roman Enſigns were negleCt- 
= ed and obſcure, while on every fide were ſeen re- 
| fulgent the Banners of the Gauls. In heavy filence 
5 marched the wretched hoſt, like a multitude ſolem- 
nizing a funeral in a train long and mournful. For 
their Head and Leader they had Claudius Sanctus, 
one bereft of an eye, in his countenance hideous 
and truculent, in bis faculties ſtill more defective 
and impotent. The ignominy became redoubled 
by the acceſſion of the other Legion, who had eva- 
cuated their Camp at Bonn. Moreover, as the ru- 
mour flew that the legions were led captive, all 
they who lately trembled at the bare name of the 
Romans, ran impatiently from the fields, out of 
their houſes, and on all hands flocked in crowds to 
behold a ſpectacle thus ſurprizing and new, and in- 
_ deed ſhewed themſelves delighted with it beyond 
meaſure. Theſe rejoicings and inſults of the pe- 
tulant populace, were what the Squadron of horſe 
entitled Picentina could not bear: So that deſpiſing 
the fair promiſes of Sanctus, as well as his menaces, 
they went off directly to Magontiacum. In their 
way they happened to meet Longinus, (him o 
butchered Vocula) and covering the aſſaſſin e | 
e 5 FF | 
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darts and wounds, they thus made a ſtep towards ex- 


piating hereafter their own faults and defection. The 
Legions, without offering in the leaſt to change their 
route, proceeded, and encamped under the walls of 


the Treverians. 
Civilis and Claſſicus, elated with a torrent of 
good fortune, had it under deliberation, whether to 


 refign the city of Cologn to be ſacked by their ar- 


mies. From the ſavageneſs of their ſpirit and their 
avidity of plunder, they were prompted to the pil- 
lage and deſtruction of the town. What withſtood 
them, was the policy of the war, and that they: aimed 


at the renown of clemency, ſò uſeful and important 
to ſuch as are erecting a new Empire. Civilis too 

| was ſoftened by the memory of a particular obliga« _ 
tion, for that, upon the firſt riſe of the public com- 


buſtions, the 'people of that Colony having ſeized 


his ſon amongſt them, had treated him under his 


confinement with great honour and courteſy. But 


the nations beyond the Rhine bore towards that 


city notable animoſity and hate, for its ſignal opu- 
lence and increaſe: Nor in their opinion, could the 


: war be otherwiſe ended, than by rendering it a 


place of free reſort to all Germans in common, or by 


laying it quite waſte, and thence diſperſing the whole 


clan of the Ubians. The Tencterians, therefore, a 


people ſeparated from Cologn by the Rhine, ſent 
Deputies thither, with orders to declare their em- 


baſſy to the common aſſembly of the city: And in the 


following ſtrain the ſterneſt of the Deputies pre” 
_ nounced it. 


For your return into the name nd community 


£ of the Germans, we preſent our thanks to our 
© common Deities, and to Mars the principal Deity. 


Jo you alſo we bring congratulations, that at 
length you will live like freemen amongſt the free. 


For, till now, the Romans had hemmed in lands 


* and rivers, nay, in ſome ſort, the very air and 
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© ſky, purpoſely to cut off all the communication and 
© intercourſe between you and us, or to ſubject us 
to an indignity ſtill more contumelious to men 
born for war, that of coming amongſt you ſtrip- 

d of our arms, as it were almoſt naked, under 
a guard, and obliged to pay duty. Now in or- 
der to bave this our mutual friendſhip ſecured and 
eſtabliſhed for ever, we deſire of you to demoliſh 
theſe bonds and ramparts of your ſervitude, the 


turally ſavage and wild, if you hold them con- 
fined, are brought to forget their boldneſs and 
vigour. We defire you to maſſacre all the Ro- 
mans within your territories: Hard to be recon. 
ciled is popular liberty with lordly maſters. We 


to apply all their goods to the common lot and 


appropriated by particulars to their own ſeparate 
advantage. We delire that to us, as well as to 
you, it may be allowed to inhabit both ſides of 
the Rhine, as of old it was to our forefathers. 
Nature, with the ſame equal hand, that upon all 
men beſtows the univerſal bleſſing of light and 
day, has alſo given to ſuch as are brave, a right of 
ſſeſſing all lands and regions whereſoever found. 
Reſume the native inſtitutions of your country, 
reſume the hereditary uſages of Germans, by ſha- _ 
king off all foreign luxury and voluptuouſneſs, to 
which the Romans owe, much more than to their 
arms, the eſtabliſhment of their power over ſub- 
dued nations. Then, like a people in their primi- 
« tive purity, and prime vigour, and forgetting all 
© bondage, you will at leaſt live independently your- 
c ſelves, or perhaps bear rule over others:“ 

The inhabitants of Cologn, after they had taken 
time for conſultation, when they found that it was 
: e 15 neither 
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walls of your City. Even beaſts that are na- 


deſire you, when you have finiſhed the ſlaughter, 


benefit, nor to ſuffer aught to be concealed, or 


'herſelf remained ſhut up in a high tower. Thither 
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neither conſiſtent with their dread of future dan- 
gers, to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, nor with their 


- Preſent ſituation to reject them openly, made an- 
ſwer on this wiſe: The firſt occaſion preſented 


© for aſſerting our liberty, we have ſnatched with 


more ardour than precaution, on purpoſe to be 


joined in union with you and the other Germans 


our brethren. To the walls of our City, inſtead 


© of throwing them down, much ſafer it is to add 


© new ſtrength, whilſt againſt us the armies of the 
Romans are thus terribly aſſembling. If within 


© our borders any foreigners out of Italy or the 


© © Provinces have at any time been found; ſuch the 
war hath conſumed, or they are fled ſeverally 
© home. Of all thoſe who were tranſplanted hi- 
© ther of old, and are linked with us by inter- 
_ © marriages, as alſo of their deſcendants, this is the 
native country. Neither do we eſteem you ſo 
_ © mercileſs and unjuſt, as to require us to ſlay our 

parents, our brothers, and our children. All taxes, 
© all duties charged upon commerce, we declare to 
© be cancelled and aboliſhed. Communication and 

„ reſort hither we grant you free and unguarded, 
yet only during the day, and all arms apart, till 


c fuch times as theſe rules and inſtitutions, yet new 


and tender, ripen into age by daily habit and 
© uſage. For common judges between us we will 


c have recourſe to Civilis and Veleda : Before them 
« the compact ſhall be ratified.” When the Tenc- 


terians were thus mollified, Embaſſadors were ſent, 


with preſents, to Civilis and Veleda, and from them 


obtained all things purſuant to the wiſhes of the 
1 people of Cologn. But to appear in the preſence 


of Veleda, or to ſpeak to her, was refuſed them. 
They were debarred from beholding her, thence to 
gain to her perſon higher veneration and awe. She 


One 
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one purpoſely choſen from amongſt her kindred, car- 
ried what the conſultants propoſed, and thence 
brought her anſwers, like the miniſter and interpreter 
of a Deity. oe old, 
Civilis ſeeing his power increaſed by an alliance 
with the people of Cologn, determined to gain the 
neighbouring Cities, or to make war upon ſuch as 
oppoſed him. As he had already won the country 
of the Sunicians, and formed their young men into 
Cohorts; to prevent his further acquiſitions Clau- 
dius Labeo, at the head of a band of Betafians, 
Tungrians and Nervians, ſuddenly raiſed, ſet him- 
ſelf to withſtand him. Labeo confided in the ſitua- 
tion of his poſt; for he had before ſeized the bridge 
upon the river Maes: And as long as the encounter 
continued in the paſs, the iſſue was uncertain, till 


the Germans ſwimming acroſs, aſſailed him in the 


rear. Civilis withal flung himſelf into the band of 
the Tungrians, and whether through intrepidity, or 
by agreement and colluſion he did it, declared with 
an extended voice; We have not therefore had re- 
„ courſe to war, that the Batavians and 'Treverians 
© might exerciſe dominion over theſe nations. 
© Far from us be ſuch preſumption. Receive us 
© only upon terms of alliance. 'To you I commit 
« myſelf without conditions, whether you chuſe 
© me for your Leader, or diſpoſe of me as a com- 
mon ſoldier” With this ſpeech the croud were 
| ſtruck, and all ſheathed their ſwords, when pre- 
| ſently Campanus and Juvenalis, two Chiefs a- 
mongſt the Tungrians, ſurrendered him the whole 
nation. Labeo, ere he was quite beſet, eſcaped. 
To Civilis alſo ſubmitted the Betaſians and Nervians, 
and to his other forces he joined them. He was 
thus become mighty in ſway, ſince the ſeveral States 
were either awed by his power, or willing to follow 
his fortune. | TR 
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Julius Sabinus, the while, having deſpitefully 
pulled down and broken the public 'Tables containing 
the Confederacy with Rome, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed Cæſar, and leading a huge and tumultu- 
ous hoſt of his countrymen, ſuddenly invaded the 
Sequanians, an adjacent State perſevering in its fide- 
lity to us. Nor were the Sequanians averſe to fight. 
him. To the juſter cauſe fortune proved propitious. 
The Lingones were routed. Their Leader Sabinus, 
who with notable raſhneſs had proceeded to battle, 
with equal cowardice and affright fled from it; 
nay, in order to raiſe a report that he had periſhed, 
he ſet on fire the country-dwelling whither he had 
fled. There he was believed to have ſuffered a vo- 
luntary death. But by what fingular artifices he 
lurked, and thence ſaved his life yet for nine years, I 
ſhall hereafter recount, as alſo the unſhaken conſian- 
cy of his friends, with the ſignal example ſhown by 
Epponia his wife. By the victory of the Sequanians 
the fury of the war was ſtayed. The ſeveral. 
States began by degrees to recover coolneſs and judg- 

ment, to conſider mutual right and the obligation 
of treaties, the reſt following the example of that of 
Rheims; This people publiſhed over all the provin- 
ces of Gaul a propoſal and invitation, for aſſem- 
bling their ſeveral Deputies, to conſult, which 
© conduced moſt to the good of the whole, Labesty 
or Peace.“ 
At Rome theſe tee diene were all repreſented 
_ worſe than they were, and filled Mucianus with 
| anguiſh. For, though he had already choſen two 
ſignal Commanders, Gallus Annius, and Petilius 
Cerialis, he feared that they would ſcarce be able to 
bear the weight of the war. Neither was it ſafe to 
leave the City without a ruler. He dreaded the 
ſpirit of Domitian, purſuing his head-ſtrong luſts. 
He diſtruſted Antonius Primus and Arrius Varus, 
| 28 
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as above I have related. Varus, who commanded 
the Prætorian guards, was thence veſted with power 
and arms. Him Mucianus diſplaced, and, as ſome 
ſolacement for his loſs, ſet him over the public 
ſtores of grain. Moreover, to mollify Domitian, 
who wanted not affection for Varus, he beſtowed 
the Command of the Guards upon Arretinus Cle- 
mens, one nearly allied to the houſe of Yeſpahan,. 
and very dear to Domitian. He urged, * That 
under the Emperor Caligula, the father of Ar- 
© retinus had gloriouſly diſcharged the ſame truſt ; 

© It was a name well-pleaſing to the ſoldiery; 
and though he were by rank a Senator, he was 
equal to both functions.“ In the intended expedi- 


tion were employed all men of eminent quality in 
the City; as were others through application and 


Intereſt: And now Domitian and Mucianus equip- 
ped themſelves for war, with ſpirits very different; 


the former preſſing and impatient from views of his 


own, and the fire of youth; the latter deviſing pro- 
_ craſtinations and delays, thence to check his ar- 
dour, leſt, following the impetuofity of his age, 


and inſtigated by miſchievous prompters, were he 


once maſter.of the army, he might diſconcert all 
meaſures, whether for peace or war. There were 
led over the Alps the ſixth and eighth Legions, 
theſe who had lately proved conquerors, as alſo | 
the one and twentieth of the Vitellian Legions, and 
the ſecond of the new levies, by different routes, 
ſome over the Penine and Cottian mountains, ſome 
over the Graian. From Britain was called away 
the fourteenth Legion; as from Spain were the 
ſixth and tenth. The cities therefore of the Gauls, 
quickened by the tidings which flew of the advance 
of the army, and diſpoſed of themſelves to gentler 
counſels, aſſembled at Rheims. There waited here 
Embaſſadors from the Treverians, particularly 'Tul- 
lius Valentius, an incendiary vehemently exciting 


2 War. 


— — — 
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war. Hein an harangue purpoſely framed, vented 1 
a torrent of all the grievances and evils commonly 


objected to great empires, with many contumelies 
and odious imputations upon the Romans; for he 
had a turbulent ſpirit, fit to rouſe inſurrections, and 
was favoured by many for his intemperate elo- 


uence. 5 „„ 
, But Julius Auſpex, one of the Chiefs in the State 
of Rheims, diſplayed at large the might of the Ro- 
mans, and the bleſſings of peace, ſhewed, © That 
Var might be undertakeneven by the ſpiritleſs and 
8 © cowardly, but muſt be conducted at the peril of 
Wl Kall the active and brave, and that already over 
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Wo © their heads hung the terror and vengeance of the 
Wo © Legions.” He thus reſtrained all who had ſupe- 
1 rior prudence, by the motives of reverence and 
if allegiance, all the younger men by thoſe of danger 
and fear. 'Thus they extolled the magnanimity 
i of Valentinus, but followed the counſel of Auſpex. 


Towards the Treverians and Lingones it is certain 
i it proved matter of diſguſt and objection amongſt 
i the Gauls, that in the inſurrection of Vindex, they 
had adhered to Verginius. From purſuing a gene- 
ral confederacy many were deterred by the mutual 
jealouſy and competition of the ſeveral Provinces. 
It was aſked, © Where muſt be the head of the war? 
© Whither muſt they recur for ſupreme authority 
© and the direction of the Auſpices ? and, ſhould 
© all their purſuits proſper, what place would they 
* chuſe for the ſeat of Empire?! No victory had 
| they gained, yet already were they jarring. Some 
boaſted their alliances, ſome their wealth and for- 
ces, others their antiquity ; and from all theſe each 
claimed ſuperior prerogative and rule. From their 
anxiety about future uncertainties and events, they 
at laſt agreed to acquieſce in their preſent condition. 
To the Treverians letters were written in the name 
of the States of Gaul, © to lay down their arms 
| - 5 „ hilſt 
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e whilſt their pardon was yet to be procured, and 
_ © theirfriends ready to intercede for them, if they ma- 
© nifeſted remorſe? This counſel the ſame Valenti- 
nus oppoſed ; and againſt it ſhut the ears of his Nati- 
on; not that he was ſo intent upon providing for 

War, as aſſiduous in popular harangues. 
In truth, nor Treverians nor Lingones, nor others 
of the revolted nations, acted ſuitably to the mighty 


peril and difficulty which they had ventured to en- 


counter. Even their Leaders united not to promote 
the common intereſt: Civilis was tracing the 
Belgic deſarts, with deſign to take Claudius Labeo, 
or to drive him away. Claſſicus was moſtly im- 
merſed in ſloth and eaſe, as if his Monarchy were 
_ eſtabliſhed in ſecurity, and he were thus enjoying it, 
Nor, indeed, did Tutor haſten to fortify with gar- 
riſons the upper bank of the Rhine, no more than 
the ridges and paſſes of the Alps. During all this 
the twenty firſt Legion forced an entrance by the 
way of Vindoniſſa, as did Sextilius Felix with the 


auxiliary Cohorts through Rhcetia. To theſe there 
joined themſelves the Squadron of horſe entitled the 


Singular, who had been formerly called to the aſſiſt- 


ance of Vitellius, and then eſpouſed the party of 5 
Veſpaſian. Over them commanded Julius Blüten 


ticus, ſiſter's ſon to Civilis, hated by his uncle and 
hating him: Such uſually are the enmities of re- 
lations, of all others the keeneſt. Tutor to his 
Treverian forces, already augmented by a freſh le- 
vy of the Vangiones, Ceracatians and Tribocians, 


added a reinforcement of Veteran foot and horſe. 


| Theſe legionary ſoldiers, debauched by promiſes, 
or vanquiſhed by fear, at firit flew a Cohort ſent 
before the reſt by Sextilius Felix, but anon ſceing 
the Roman Leaders and Armies approach, by an ho- 
nourable deſertion returned again to us. Their ex- 
ample was followed by the Tribocians, the Vangiones 
and Ceracatians. Tutor accompanied by the Treve- 
. 55 rians, 
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rians avoiding Magontiacum, retired to Bingium, 
confiding in the ſituation of the place, for that he 
had broken the bridge upon the river Nava. But 
by the Cohorts who, under the conduct of Sexti- 
lius, purſued him and had diſcovered a ford, he was 
ſurprized and routed. By this defeat the Treverians 


were thoroughly ſtruck and humbled. The com- 


mon ſort caſt away their arms, and ſtraggled over 
the fields. Some of their Chiefs, to appear the firſt 
who had renounced the war, repaired for ſanctuary 
to the cities which had not relinquiſhed their alli- 
ance with Rome. The Legions, whom I have above 
related to have been removed from Noveſium and 
Bonn to the State of the Treverians, renewed of 
their own accord the oath of allegiance to Veſpaſian. 
_ 'Fheſe tranſactions happened in the abſence of Va- 
lentinus. As he haſted to return, full of rage, and 
bent upon reviving univerſal confuſion and calamity, 
the Legions withdrew to the Mediomatricians, a 
people conſederate with us. Valentinus and Tutor 
urged the 'Treverians again to arms, and cauſed 
Herennius and Numiſius, Commanders of Legions, 
to be ſlain, thence to ſtrengthen the common band 
of iniquity and guilt, by precluding all hopes of 
pardon. Fs a — Ons 
Such was the ſtate of the war, when Petilius 
Cerialis arrived at Magontiacum. By his arrival, 


cConfident hopes were raiſed. He himſelf, paſſionate 


for fighting, and rather brave in deſpiſing the enemy 
than circumſpect to ward againſt them, by the bold- 
neſs and defiance of his language fired the minds 
of the ſoldiery: For he reſolved, on the firſt oc- 
caſion of meeting the enemy, to proceed without 
delay to battle. The levies made amongſt the Gauls 
he ſent home again to their reſpective cities, with 
orders to declare there, That for the defence of 
* the Roman Empire the Roman Legions * 
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Our allies might return to the eaſe and occupa- 


(tions of peace, in the ſame ſecurity as if the war 
© were ended, ſince the Roman bands had now un- 


© dertaken it.“ This behaviour augmented the duty 


and ſubmiſſion of the Gauls. For, having recover- 
ed again the youth of their country, they bore with 
the greater patience the exaction of Tribute. They 

indeed proyed the more obſequious for being con- 
temned. But Civilis and Claſſicus, when they 
learnt that Tutor was defeated, the Treverians 


Mlaughtered, all things proſperous to their enemies, 


were under great hurry and affright, and gathering 
together their ſcattered forces warned Valentinus 
the while, by repeated meſſages, not to riſk. the 
whole cauſe in a battle. Hence with the more ra- 
pidity Cerialis moved; and having ſent certain per- 
ſons into the region of the Mediomatricians, with 
direcdions to lead the Legions there by a ſhorter 
way againſt the foe, he drew into one body what- 
ever ſoldiers he found at Magontiacum, with all 


that he had brought over the Alps, and in three 


marches reached Rigodulum; a place where Va- 


lentinus, with a numerous band of Treverians, 


was poſted, defended and encloſed by the moun- 
| tains and the river Moſelle. He had befides added 
deep trenches with barricades of huge ſtones. Theſe 


bulwarks daunted not the Roman General, nor 


ſtayed him from ordering the foot to force a paſſage, 
nor from leading the horſe in battle array up the 

hill, in contempt of the enemy, as men who were 

levied at random, and could derive no ſuch aid 
from their ſituation, but that his would find ſtill 
more in their own bravery. In mounting the aſcent 

ſome ſmall ſtay was found, from the great flight of 
the enemies miſſive weapons. The moment they 


cloſed hand to hand they were thrown down, and 
tumbled like the ruins of a falling edifice. More- 
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over, part of the cavalry wheeling round the more 
level brows of the mountain, took the moſt illuſ- 
trious Belgians, and amongſt them Valentinus the 
8 „„ 
Cerialis on the day following entered the Colony 
of the Treverians, and the ſoldiers were paſſionate 
for deſtroying the City, for that © this was the 
© birth-place of Claſſicus, this that of Tutor; men 
© by whoſe barbarous wickedneſs the Legions were 
« befieged and flain. What guilt ſo mighty had 
Cremona incurred, a city eraſed from the bo- 
ſom of Italy only for having poſtponed for a ſingle _ 
night, the glory of the conquerors? Upon the 
hoſtile borders of Germany ſtood this Capital un- 
touched, nay, triumphing in the ſpoils, triumph- 
ing in the ſlaughter of our armies and Com- 
manders. The plunder of the place let the Ex- 
chequer reap. To themſelves, to the ſoldiers, 
the conflagration of the place and utter ruin of 
a Colony ſo rebellious, would be abundant ſa- 
tisfaction, ſuch as would compenſate the loſs and 
deſtruction of fo many Camps.“ Cerialis dread- 
ing infamy to himſelf, ſhould he be thought to 
inure the ſoldiery to licentiouſneſs and cruelty, re- 
buked their rage, and they obeyed; for ſince the 
civil wars had ceaſed, they were more tractable and 
obſervant in ſuch as were foreign. From this bent 
another object diverted their attention, even the 
miſerable aſpect of the Legions called from the State 
of the Mediomatricians. Sad and dejected they 
ſtood, filled with compunction for their ignominy 
and crimes, their eyes unmoveably fixt upon the 
ground. Between the two armies, when they joined, 
no mutual ſalutation enſued. To ſuch as offered 
them conſolation, to thoſe who exhorted them to 
be of good cheer, they made no anſwer, ſeeking 
to hide themſelves in their tents, and flying the 1 * 
a or 
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Nor ſo much through peril or apprehenſion were they 
thus confounded, as through ſhame and diſho- 
nour. Under conſternation too remained the other 
body, they who had juſt been conquerors. As by 
arguments therefore and ſupplications they durſt 
not intercede for themſelves, they implored their 
pardon by ſilence and weeping, till Cerialis paci- 
fied their minds. He urged, © That whatever had 
happened through the turbulence of the ſoldiers, 
the diſſention of their Commanders, or the wicked 
artifices of their enemies, had been no other than 
the inevitable operations of fate. This day 
they muſt conſider as the firſt day of their warfare 
and allegiance. 'Their offences paſt neither the 
Emperor nor himſelf would remember.“ They 
were then received into the ſame Camp, and through 
every company an order was publiſhed, that upon 
any conteſt or diſpute, no one ſhould preſume to 
_ reproach his fellow-ſoldiers with any paſt inſurrec- 
tion or defeat. Anon having aſſembled the 'Treve- 
rians and Lingones, he ſpoke to them in the follow- 
ing ſtrain. - e TD vi 
The faculty of eloquence I never cultivated; 
and it is only by arms that I have aſſerted and 
maintained the magnanimity of the Romans. But 
ſince with you words are found of ſuch exceed- 
ing weight; ſince good and evil are not eſtimated 
by their qualities and nature, but by the clamours 
of incendiaries; I determine to offer you a few 
conſiderations, which, ſince the war is diſſipated, 
may be more advantageous for you. to hear, than 
for us to have explained. Into. your territories 
and thoſe of the other Gauls the Roman Com- 
manders entered not. from, any avidity or paſſion 
of their own, but at the earneſt ſuit of your an- 
ceſtors then urged by inteſtine quarrels carried: on 
even to common ruin and deſolation. Nay, the 
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Germans, called in for ſuccours, had faſtened the 

oke of ſervitude upon friends and enemies, with- 
out diſtinction. Abundantly apparent it is and 
glaring, in how many battles we have encounter- 


ed the Cimbrians and Teutones, with what in- 
© finite fatigue and diſtreſs to our armies, as well 


as with what ſucceſs, we have conducted fo many 
German wars. Nor do we therefore guard the 
Rhine, that by it we may ſecure Italy; but only 


to prevent another Arioviſtus from gaining the 
Sovereignty over the Gauls. Do you believe 
© yourſelves dearer to Civilis and the Batavians, 
dearer to the nations beyond the Rhine, than 
were your fathers and grandfathers to the anceſtors 
of theſe? For the deſcent of the Germans into 
the provinces of Gaul, the ſame motives will be 


for ever ſubſiſting, even the gratification of their 


| appetites, their avarice, their fondneſs of chang- 
ing ſeats, that, forſaking their own marſhes and 
deſarts, they may poſſeſs this your fine and fertile 


ſoil, and you with it. But they tempt you with 


Liberty, with fine pretences and fine names. Nor 
did ever man thirſt for dominion to himſelf and 
to put bonds upon others, without employing the 


ſame popular ſounds. 'Tyrants and wars there 
ever were amongſt the Gauls, till you ſubmitted 
to our juriſdiction, We, however frequently pro- 
voked by you, have never exerciſed the right of 


_ conquerors further over you, than juſt to enjoin 


you what we found neceſſary for maintaining 
public peace. For, neither can nations be main- 
tained in repoſe without arms, nor arms without 
ſoldiers and pay, nor pay without tribute. In all 


© other matters, your lot is the ſame with ours. It 
is you that frequently command our Legions, it 
is you that adminiſter theſe Provinces as well as 


other Provinces. From you we keep nothing diſ- 
© tinCt, 
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tint, nothing withholden. From the reign too 


of princes popular and beloved you derive equal 


benefit with us, however remote you live; and 


cruel princes are always ready to diſcharge their 
fury upon thoſe who are neareſt, With the ſame 
patience that you bear a barren ſeaſon or tempeſ- 


tuous rains, and other natural calamities, learn to 
bear the prodigality or avarice of your Sovereigns. 


Vices there will be as long as there is men: Yet 
ſuch misfortunes are not perpetual, and by the 


intervention and return of a better lot, compenſa- 


tion is made. Unleſs, perhaps, you hope for 
gentler rule under the reign of Tutor and Claſh- 
cus, and that, with impoſitions lighter than the pre- 
ſent, armies will be raiſed and maintained, ſuch as 
are able to repulſe the Britons and Germans. For 


were (what the Gods forbid) the Romans expulſed, 
what elſe muſt ſucceed but univerſal war of nation 


againſt nation? By propitious fortune and good 


diſcipline for a courſe of eight hundred years, has 
this frame of Empire been ſettled into compact- 
neſs and ſtrength, nor can it be rent aſunder 
without bringing deſtruction upon ſuch as rend 


it. But to you Gauls, of all men, the greateſt 
danger 1s. threatened, you who poſſeſs gold and 
wealth, things which are the ſtrongeſt temptati- 
ons to war. Hence you ought to love peace and 


cultivate it, to love and reverence Rome, a Cit 


from which we poſſeſs in common, the vanquiſhed 


and vanquiſhers, the ſame equal privileges and pro- 


tection. Take warning from experience, from 


our trial of both fortunes, and yield not to a ſpi- 
rit of revolt followed by deſtruction rather than 
to the duty of ſubmiſſion accompanied with ſecuri- 
ty.“ With this diſcourſe: he calmed and encou- 


raged them; for they were apprehending a chaſtiſe- 


ment very ſevere. 


The 
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The conquering army were yet in poſſeſſion of 


the territories of the Treverians, when from Ci- 


vilis and Claſſicus there came letters to Cerialis, 


and in ſubſtance contained, That Veſpaſian was 


certainly dead, though the couriers ſuppreſſed the 
tidings of his death. With inteſtine war Italy 


a propoſal he preferred a battle, neither was that 
what they declined.“ To Civilis and Claſſicus 


he returned no anſwer. Him who brought the let- 
ters he ſent to Domitian. From all quarters the 


enemy advanced in parties. Many cenſured Ceria- 


lis for ſuffering them to join, when he might have 


ſurprized and routed them piece-meal. The Ro- 


man Army encloſed their Camp with a trench and 
rampart; for at firſt they had encamped without any 
defence. Ge es 1 1 


In the German hoſt were found oppoſite opi- 


nions and debate. Civilis judged © it neceſſary to a- 


wait the arrival of the nations beyond the Rhine : 


Through dread of theſe the Roman forces would 


s 
oy 
* be ſtruck with diſmay. and trodden under foot. 
© Of the Gauls what other account could be made, 
© but that they would be the ſure prey of the con- 
© guerors ? Yet the Belgians, who are the ſtrength 


© of the Gauls, eſpouſe us openly, at leaſt favour 
© us in their hearts.“ Tutor maintained, That 
« by procraſtination and time the power of the 
© Romans would increaſe, as their armies were at- 
© ſembling from all parts. From Britain a Legion 


« was tranſported ; from Spain there were Legions 
called; out of Italy the Legions were already ad- 


 Vancing : 


and Rome were utterly conſumed; Mucianus 
and Domitian were only names, utterly vain and 
+ deſtitute of ſtrength. Now were Cerialis diſpoſed 
© to aſſume to himſelf the Empire of the Gauls, 
© they declared themſelves content with the extent 
© and bounds of their own State. But if to ſuch 
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vancing : Forces not haſtily levided, but old ſol- 
diers trained in war. The Germans, whoſe com- 
ing they themſelves hoped, were people ſubject 
to no authority, no diſciphne or management; 
but guided in all things by their own headſtrong 
humour. Of money and preſents, by which only 
they were to be corrupted, the Romans had far 
the greater ſtore; nor was any man ſo addicted 


to arms, as not to chuſe repoſe rather than dan- 
ger, where the wages were equal. Now were a 


battle forthwith to enſue, Cerialis had no Le- 
gions to ſupport him, ſave ſuch as remained of 
the German army, and had ſtood engaged in a 
confederacy with the Gauls. Even their ſucceſs 
in routing, beyond their own hopes, the tumul- 
tuous band led by Valentinus, was an incentive _ 
to their temerity and that of their Leader. Again 
they would affured venture, and thus fall into 
the hands, not of a youth void of experience, 
rather exerciſed in words and in animating po- 
ular aſſemblies, than in weapons and war, but 
into the hands of Civilis, the hands of Claſlicus. 
At the ſight of theſe Chiefs, their former terrors 
would repoſſeſs their ſouls, their former flight and 
defeats, their former famine and miſeries, with 
the ſad reflection how often they had been taken 
captive, how often holden their lives at the mercy 
of theſe their conquerors. Neither were the Tre- 
verians or the Lingones ſtaid by choice or affec- 
tion to the Romans: They were ready to afſume 
their arms as ſoon as their preſent fear was re- 
moved.“ Claſhcus ended the conteſt by approv- 


ing the counſel of Tutor, and inſtantly they pur- 
ſued it. 5 e 


In arraying their army, to the Ubians and Lin- 


gones the center was aſſigned. Upon the right 


wing were poſted the Batavian Cohorts; upon the 


left 
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left the Bructerians and TenAerians. To the aſ- 


ſult they proceeded with ſuch ſuddenneſs and ra- 
pidity, part deſcending from the hills, others paf- 


ſing between the highway and the river Moſelle, 


that Cerialis whilſt yet in his chamber, nay, in his 


bed (for he paſſed not the night in the Camp) had 
at the ſame time an account of the encounter, 
and of the defeat of his men. Whilſt he con- 


tinued reproaching the timidity of ſuch as brought 
it, the general havock and rout appeared maniteſt 
to his fight. The intrenchments of the Legions 


were forced, the horſe put to flight, the bridge of 
communication over the Moſelle, in the middle of 


the City, ſeized by the enemy. Cerialis, undaunted 


by all this confuſion and diſtreſs, with his own hand 
| ſtaying and rallying the fugitives, daring and active, 
though void of armour, amidſt ſwords and darts, 
by a happy temerity and the acceſſion. of all who 


were remarkably brave, recovered the bridge and 


| ſecured it by a guard of choſen men. Anon re- 
turning to the Camp, flying and diſperſed he found 


the companies of the Legions which had been taken 


at Noveſium and Bonn, found the ſoldiers thin 
about their ſtandards, and the Eagles. nigh ſur- 
rounded with enemies. Fired with wrath, * It is 
not Flaccus, ſaid he, it is not Vocula that you 
© are deſerting.. Againſt me you have no treaſon to 


charge; nor in my conduct is there aught that 


needs to be excuſed, ſave my credulity in truſting 
that you had forgot your late alliancc with the 


© Gauls, and again recalted and held faſt your natu- 


« ral fealty to Rome. It will be my lot to be ranked 
__«£ with ſuch as Numiſius and Herennius ; ſo that of 


— all your Generals not one might eſcape falling b 


the hands of his own. ſoldiers, or by the hand of : 
© the enemy. Go, and acquaint Veſpaſian, or, 


© which is nearer, go and acquaint Civilis and 


Claſſicus, 
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0 Claſſicus, that in the field of battle you relin- 
* quiſhed your Leader. The Legions are coming, 


© they who will not ſuffer me to perith unrevenged, 


© nor you to go unpuniſhed.” 


Very true were all theſe charges, and by the 
Tribunes and Captains the like were urged. They 
made head by ſingle Cohorts, and ſmall companies 


for, they could not poſhbly extend their line, ſince 
the enemy every where poured in, and as they 


fought within the trenches, the tents and baggage 


proved notable obſtructions. Tutor and Claſſicus, 


and Civilis, each in his ſtation were all buſy ani- 


mating the fight. The Gauls they prompted by 


the temptation of liberty, the Batavians by that 


of glory, the Germans by the allurements of ſpoil. 
In truth, to favour the enemy every thing con- 
ſpired till the one and twentieth Legion, finding 


a larger ſpace, and embattling themſelves in cloſe ; 


array ſtood the ſhock of the foe, and anon repulſed 
them. Nor without influence divine did it happen, 


that they who were conquerors ſo ſuddenly changed 


their minds, loſt their courage, and turned their 


backs. They themſelves declared, that they were 
diſmayed at the fight of the Cohorts, which at 


the firft onſet had been routed, but rejoining after- 


wards upon the tops of the hills, carried the appear- 
ance of ſo many freſh ſuccours. But what marred 
their victory was a wayward conteſt amongſt them- 


ſeves about the booty, to purſue which they quitted 


their enemies. As Cerialis had by his negligence 
nigh ruined the cauſe, ſo by his vigour and bravery | 
he reſtored it, and purſuing his good fortune, on 


that very day took the enemies camp and razed i it. 


Nor to the ſoldiers was long ſpace allowed for 
repoſe. The people of Cologn beſought aid, and 
offered to deliver up the wife of Civilis, and his 


ſiſter, with the ſon of eee all pledges left 


with 
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with them to bind their mutual ſtipulations. In 


14 
* IH 
| h 


the interval they ſlaughtered all the Germans living 


_ amongſt them and diſperſed in their houſes. Hence 
their dread and juſt petitions for protection, ere 
the enemy had recruited their forces and were pre- 
| pared to engage in freſh deſigns, or at leaſt to exe- 
cute their vengeance. For Civilis too was bent 
upon proceeding thither furniſhed with no contemp- 
tible force, as confiding in a Cohort which he 
| thought yet intire and the moſt reſolute of all the 
reſt, namely that compoſed of Chaucians and Fri- 
Gans, and quartered at Tolbiacum in the territories 
of Cologn. But he changed his purpoſe upon ſad 
tidings, that by the fraud of the people of Cologn- 
the Cohort was deſtroyed 3 for the former having 
largely feaſted the Germand, and when drunk and: 
| aſleep, ſhut them in, ſet fire to their dwellings, and 


burnt them alive. At the ſame time Cerialis, by a 


haſty march, was come to protect that State. Ano- 
ther terror too beſet Civilis, left the fourteenth 
Legion, in conjunction with the fleet from Britain, 


ſhould diſtreſs the Batavians, by devaſtations upon 


their ſea coaſts. But this Legion Fabius Priſcus, 
its Commander, led by land into the territories of 
the Nervians and 'Tungrians, and theſe two States 


were taken under the Roman protection. Upon 
the fleet the Caninefates, without ſtaying for an 
aſſault, made one; and the greater part of the ſhips 
were ſunk or ſeized. Moreover, a large multitude 


of the Nervians, who of their. own accord had 
taken arms in the defence of the Romans were 
routed by the ſame Caninefates. Claſhcus too had 
a ſucceſsful encounter with the horfemen ſent for- 


ward by Cerialis to Noveſium: Diſaſters which, 


however inconſiderable, yet by being frequent and 
ſucceſſive, impaired the credit and renown of the 


MOT yy obtained. 
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During theſe days Mucianus ordered the ſon of 
Vitellius to be ſlain. He pretended, that civil diſ- 


cord would never ceaſe, unleſs the ſeeds of war 
were cruſhed and extinguiſhed. Nor would he ſuf- 


fer Antonius Primus to attend Domitian in the 
concerted expedition; ſuch pain and jealouſy he 


felt from the love of his ſoldiers to Antonius, as 
well as from the arrogance of the man, one ſo 


far from bearing a ſuperior, that he could not bear 


even his equals. Thus Antonius retired and pro- 
ceeded to Veſpaſian, where he was received, as not 


ſuitable to his own hopes, ſo without any ill coun- 
tenance or ſourneſs from the Emperor. 'The mind 


of Veſpaſian was under a conflict, on one fide 
ſwayed by the great ſervices of Antonius, by whoſe 
military conduct the war was unqueſtionably ac- 
compliſhed, on the other by letters from Mucianus. 


All the reſt at the ſame time combining to diſgrace 


him charged him with a peſtilent ſpirit, ſwoln with 
pride and overbearing z and, to heighten the charge, 


added the enormities of his former life. Neither 


failed he to invite enmities by his contumacious 
carriage: for with exceſſive oſtentation he was wont 


to recount his exploits and deſerts. The other 


Commanders he treated with deſpight, particularly 
Cæcina, as a captive, a mean ſpirit that had tamely 
| ſurrendered. Hence by degrees he ſunk in his cha- 
racter and eſtimation, yet from the Emperor ſtill 
retained the face and appearance of friendſhip. _ 


During the months which Veſpaſian paſſed at 


Alexandria, awaiting a ſafe paſſage from the gentle 
weather returning with the ſummer, many miracles 
were wrought, whence was ſignified to Veſpaſian 

_ celeſtial favour, with the concurrence and defigna- 
tion of the Deities. A certain man of Alexandria, 
one of the commonalty, noted for want of fight, 


proſtrating himſelf at his feet implored a cure for 


his 
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his e by a premonition from Serapis, the God 
whom that nation, devoted to ſuperſtition, adores 


beyond all others. He beſought the Emperor, 


That with his ſpittle he would condeſcend to 
* waſh his cheeks and the balls of his eyes.“ Ano- 
ther, lame in his hand, at the direction of the ſame 
God, prayed him to tread upon it. Veſpaſian at 


fir ſt ved and refuſed them. As they continued 


importunate, he wavered : Now he feared the cha- 


racter and imputation of vanity, anon was drawn 


into hopes through the intreaties of the ſupplicants, 


and the arguments of flatterers. At laſt he ordered 


the phyſicians to examine whether ſuch blindneſs 
and ſuch lameneſs were curable by human aid. 


The Phyſicians reaſoned doubtfully: * In this man 


the power of ſight was not wholly extinct, and 
© would return, were the obſtacles removed. The 
other man's joints were diſtorted, and might be 
reſtored with regular preſſure and ſtraining. To 
the Gods perhaps the cure was well pleaſing, and 
by them the Emperor was ordained the divine in- 
ſtrument to accompliſh it. To conclude, from 
the ſucceſs of the remedy the glory would accrue 

to the Prince. If it failed, the wretches them 
ſelves muſt bear the derifon. Veſpaſian therefore 


conceiving that within the reach of his fortune all 
things lay, and that nothing was any longer incre- 
dible, performed the taſk with a chearful counte- 
| nance, before a multitude intent upon the iſſue. 


Inſtantly the lame hand recovered full ſtrength, and 
upon the eyes of the blind light broke in. Both 
events thoſe who were preſent continue even now 
to recount, when from falſification any gain, is no 
longer to be hoped. 

Hence Veſpaſian was ſeized with a paſſion 1 more 
profound for viſiting the reſidence of the Deity, to 
conſult him angus the ſtate and fortune of the Em- 

* 
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pire. He commanded all men to retire from the 
Temple, and ther entered himſelf. Whilſt he was 
there intent upon contemplating the Deity, behind 
his own back he perceived one of the Grandees of 
Agypt named Baſilides, one whom he knew to be 
then diſtant many days journey from Alexandria, 
and by ſickneſs confined. He examined the prieſts, 
whether Baſilides had that day entered the Temple: 
| He aſked ſuch as he met, whether he had been feen 
in the City. Then by horſemen purpoſely diſpatched 
be full learnt, that he was at that inſtant eighty 
miles from thence. He then underſtood the vikoa 
to be divine, and from the name of Baſilides i in- 
ferred an effectual anſwer. 
Concerning the original of this Deity the "— 
man writers are hitherto filent. The archprieſts 
of AÆgypt thus recount itz © That when King 
© Ptolemy, the firſt Macedonian who ſettled the 
« Xegyptian State, had with walls fortified Alex- 
© andria then lately built, in it reared a Temple, 
and inſtituted religious rites, there appeared to 
him in his ſleep a young man of ſignal beauty, 
in ſtature more than human, who admoniſhed him 
to diſpatch into Pontus ſome of his moſt truſty 
friends, thence to bring away his Statue; for that 
fortunate to his kingdom it would prove, and 
mighty and glorious would be the city which en- 


e e 0: CY 


© once appeared, mounted up into heaven in a huge 
blaze of fire.” Ptolemy, ſtruck with the augury 
and miraculous apparition, diſcovered this his night- 
ly viſion to the Egyptian prieſts, whoſe profeſſion 
it is to be ſkilled in things of this fort. But as they 
appeared to be ignorant of Pontus and of all things 
foreign, he had recourſe to Timotheus the Athe- 
nian, of the race of the Eumolpides, one whom 
he had ſent for from Eleulis, to preſide in the ad- 

miniſtration 


tertained it: That the young man having thus 8 
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miniſtration of things ſacred. Him he aſked what 
kind of ſuperſtition this might be, and who that 


ſame Deity ? Timotheus informing himſelf by ſuch. 
as had frequently paſſed into Pontus, learnt that the 
City of Sinope ſtood there, and not far from it a 


Temple of ancient renown amongſt the natives, 


that of the Infernal Fupiter, for that by him ſtood 
alſo a feminine Statue by many called Proſerpina. 
But Ptolemy who, ſuitably to the ſpirit of Kings, 
was very ſubject to dread, as ſoon as he had reſumed 


his former ſecurity, more bent upon feats of plea- 


| ſure than thoſe of religion, came by degrees to 
neglect the purſuit, and apply his mind to other 
cares; till the ſame apparition now more terrible 
and urging, denounced certain perdition to his per- 
ſon and monarchy, if its orders were not executed. 
He then directed Embaſſadors and rich gifts to be 
__ diſpatched to Scydrothemis, who then reigned in 
Sinope, with orders when they were ready to fail, 
to repair to the Oracle of the Pythian Apollo. Calm 
and favourable they found the ſea, and the anſwer 
of the God void of ambiguity ; That they ſhould 
© proceed, and with them carry home the Image 
© of his father, but leave behind that of his ſiſter.” 


Upon their arrival at Sinope, to Scydrothemis 


they preſented their gifts, their ſuit, and the in- 
ſtructions from their King. The Prince of Sinope 
found himſelf under different agitations of ſpirit. 
Now he dreaded to offend the Deity, anon was 
| frightened by the menaces of the people oppoſing 


the removal of his Statue; and frequently moved by 
the preſents and promiſes of the Embaſſadors, he 
was diſpoſed to comply. In this negociation three 
years were ſpent; for Ptolemy ſpared no intreaties 


nor cooled in his zeal; he augmented the number 


and dignity of the Embaſſadors, increaſed the ſhips, 


and added freſh ſtore of gold. To Scydrothemis 


then 


/ 
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then appeaied a ſpectre direful and threatening, 
warning him, no longer to retard what the Deit 
c had determined. Upon him whilſt he till lin- 
gered, there fell calamities manifold, and fore dif- 
_ eaſes, with the vengeance of the offended Deities ; 
manifeſtly purſuing him and proving every day more 

and more ſevere. Having called a popular afſem- 
bly, he explained to them, the injunctions of the 
© God, his own viſion with thoſe of Ptolemy, and, 
© the fearful evils which were impending.” The 
commonalty oppoſed the King. They envied 
Fgypt ſuch an acquiſition, apprehending evil con- 
| ſequences to themſelves, and tumultuouſly encom- 
paſſed the Temple. Hence common fame heighten- 


ing the marvel, has recounted, © That the God 


* of his own motion, and without help, conveyed 5 
© himſelf into the ſhips lying cloſe to the ſhore.” 
-Inſomuch that, what 1s prodigious to be told, on 
the third day after, they arrived at Alexandria; 5 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace had they traverſed ſuch an im- 
menſe tract of ſea! A Temple was reared ſuitable 
to the greatneſs of the City, in a place called Rha- 


cotis. There a Chapel had ſtood, dedicated of 


old to Serapis and Ts. s. Theſe are the traditions 
of moſt renown concerning the origin and tranſ- 
portation of the God. Neither am I unapprized 
of what is afſerted by ſome, that he was brought 
from Seleucia a City of Syria, in the reign of Pto- 
lemy the third; or by others, that the ſame Pto- 
| lemy cauſed him to be removed, but that the re- 
moval was from Memphis, a City once very cele- 
brated, the Head and glory of ancient Mgypt. The 
God bimſelf many conjecture to be AÆſculapius, 
for that by him the ſick are healed. Some take 
him to be Oſiris, a Deity of the higheſt antiquity 
amongſt theſe nations. Many think him Jupiter 
as accounted the Alnighty diſpoſer of all things. 
- Moſt | 
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Moſt of all imagine, that he is old Pluto, either 
from apparent tokens and indications about him, or 
from gueſſes and inferences of their own. nn 
Now Domitian and Mucianus, ere they reached 
the Alps, received tidings of the ſucceſsful feats 
_ againſt the Treverians. What proved the chief 
confirmation of the victory was the captivity of 
Valentinus the enemy's General, who with a ſoul 
no wiſe caſt down, by his countenance declared the 


intrepidity and defiance with which he had acted. 


If he was heard in his own vindication, it was only 
for curioſity, to diſcover the ſpirit of the man. He 
was therefore condemned: But even under the hands 

of the executioner, when one upbraided him that his 
country was taken, he replied, © That he therefore 
© embraced death as a conſolation and relief.” 

What Mucianus had long purpoſed and concealed, 

he now communicated as no more than his imme- 

_ diate ſentiments upon the preſent ſituation, That 
© ſince by the benignity of the Gods the forces of 

© the enemy were broken, with an ill grace would 
© Domitian proceed, now the war was nigh con- 

© cluded, and intercept the glory due to another: 
© Indeed, were the Empire threatened with peril, 
© or were the Gauls in general expoſed to danger, 
© it behoved the Emperor's ſon to venture his per- 

& ſon in battle. To contend with the Caninefates 

© and Batavians ſmaller Leaders were to be aſligned. 


Let Domitian retire to Lyons, and from thence 
c diſplay the power and fortune of the Empire at 


3 


his artifices were well underſtood ; but here, in a 


good meaſure, depended the merit of obeying, that 


they were not to ſeem diſcovered. Thus they came 
to Lyons. From thence Domitian 1s believed to 
have tried, by ſecret inter-agents, to corrupt the 


fidelity 


neither engaging in diminutive hazards, 
© nor failing to meet ſuch as were greater. 'Theſe 
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fidelity of Cerialis, and propoſed whether he would 


commit into his hands the Army and Empire, if 


he came in perſon. Uncertain it remained what 
deſigns poſſeſſed him, whether he meditated a war 


_ againſt his father, or to arm himſelf with power 
and forces againſt his brother. For by ſage ma- 
nagement and evaſions Cerialis eluded his ſuit, as 
that of one who with a childiſh fondneſs longed 


for things wild and vain. Domitian perceiving that 


the elder men deſpiſed his youth, began to relin- | 


quiſh all functions of government, even the ſmalleſt, 


and ſuch as he was wont to deſpenſe. Under the 


guiſe of ſimplicity and an humble mind, he buried 


| himſelf in ſolitude, feigning a zeal for learning and 


the love of poetry, thence to conceal his paſſions, 


and to eſcape the jealouſy of his brother, upon whoſe 
gentle nature, ſo different from his own, he put a 
_ contrary and malevolent conſtruction. | 


The Exp of the TüIRD VoLUME.. 
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